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PEEFACE. 



It has been frequently observed that truth is stranger 
than fiction. In the sketches of the lives of the Queens of 
England, which we are about to introduce to our readers, 
we doubt not but that we shall be able to prove that his- 
tory is more interesting than romance : for we know of 
no subject so likely to excite the sympathy of the young 
— lead them to the study of the domestic manners and . 
customs of their fathers— instruct the mind, and elevate 
the heart, as the one we have selected for our task. The 
'history of woman is the history of civilization ; for if her 
gentle influence, delicate perception of the true and beau- 
tiful, gradually softened the manners and refined the habits 
of the noble in bis hold, the citizen in his burgh, and the 
boor in his rude hut, how much greater must that influ- 
ence have been when exercised from the elevation of a 
thrpne. 

Whilst the pages of the old chroniclers and monkish 
writers are filled with the exploits, wars of aggrandize- 
ment and succession, politics or dissensions, which marked . 
the reigns of our English monarchs, but little notice com- 
paratively has been taken of their consorts ; the nanaes of 
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VI PREFACE. 

many of them are unknown to the general reader, and yet 
their chequered lives present a page as full of adventure, 
love, sorrow, and suffering, as any which the imagination 
of tlie romancist has created. It is only from musty re- 
cords, long-forgotten treatises, and family archives that 
materials for their history can be found. Like the pearl 
seeker, we must sift the- sand to find the gems. 
• In painting the literary portraits of these illustrious 
ladies, we shall adhere with scrupulous fidelity to history. 
But at the same time we claim the artistes privilege to 
arrange the material we have found after our own guise : 
so that the likeness be a faithful one, true taste will never 
quarrel with the accessories which the painter throws into 
the picture. 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, 

QUEEN CONSORT OF EDWARD IV. 
CHAPTER I. 

" Girt with many a baxon bold ; 
Sabltme their star-wreathed fVonts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old, 
In bearded majesty appear." 6rat. 

Elizabeth Woodville is supposed to have been born about 
the year 1431 — ^we say supposed, for there is no certainty upon 
the point. Her mother, a princess of the house of LuxemT)oui^, 
had originally been married to the warlike Duke of Bedford, who 
left her a widow at the age of seventeen; as third lady of the realm, 
she was dowered upon the royal domains ; but love levels all 
distinctions, and Richard Woodville, a young esquire in her late 
husband's household, considered at the time as the handsomest, 
man in the kingdom, won her heart whUst employed in the 
honorable office of escorting the widow of his late master to 
England, and soon after they were privately married. 

The duchess's dower was forfeited on the discovery of her 
marriage, but on her petition to Parliament it was restored. 
Grafton Castle was her principal residence, and here Elizabeth 
was bom some years before her mother's marriage was made 
public; hence the uncertainty as to the date of her birth. 

as) 
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16 ELIZABETH WOODVlLLB, 

On the death of Queen Catherine, who had espoused a simple 
Welsh gentleman named Owen Tudor, and the Queen-dowager 
Joanna, the Duchess of Bedford, as the wife of Richard Wood- 
ville was still styled, became the' first lady in England, and re- 
mained so till the arrival of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, 
the queen of Henry VI., through whose influence she caused her 
husband to be created first Baron, and finally Earl Rivers. 

Her lovely daughter Elizabeth was named maid of honor to 
her majesty about the same time.- 

The first lover of the future Queen of England was a valiant 
knight. Sir Hugh Johns, who had greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars in France. But however brave as a soldier, he was but 
a timid wooer, and employed the intercession of the Duke of York, 
protector of the kingdom, and Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick, better known as the King-maker. Two singular letters are 
still extant, in which the above-named powerful nobles recom- 
mend the suit of the amorous knight to the fair Mistress Wood- 
ville. Doubtless the lady had other suitors, but history is silent 
respecting them. 

Few women admire a bashful lover ; they prefer a bold, frank- 
spoken gallant who can plead for himself. The young maid of 
honor, although of royal descent, had no taste to be wooed by 
proxy: Sir Hugh was formally rejected, and the hand he so vain- 
ly sought was bestowed upon John Gray, the heir of the house 
of Ferrers of Groby, and possessor of the ancient domain of Brad- 
gate, a noble family attached to the Lancastrian party. 

Elizabeth bore her husband, who succeeded to the title of Lord 
Ferrers by the death of his father, in 1457, two sons, both of 
tiiem born at Bradgate. 

During the war of the roses. Lady Ferrers accompanied her 
youthful husband in his campaigns, till he fell mortally wounded 
• at the battle of St. Albans, where he commanded the cavalry. 
According to the chroniclers of the period, he was a gallant gene- 
ral, and contributed materially to the victory by his personal 
courage on that memorable occasion. 

On the downfall of the house of Lancaster, the victorious York- 
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ists confiscated the possessions of the helpless widow, who, with 
her two infants, found a refuge in Grafton Castle, the dower of 
her mother, where she retnained in the deepest retirement, mourn- 
ing the loss of the lover of her youth and father of her children, 
as woman mourns the extinction of the first dream of the heart — 
the clouding of the sunlight of her existence. 

How beautiful in its devotion — ^how strong in its disinterested- 
ness — ^is the sentiment of maternity in the heart of woman ! At 
its voice the widowed heart subdues the throbbings of its ago- 
nies — the feeble find energy — the desolate hope. What the 
youthful widow in all probability would have lacked courage to 
attempt even for herself, she accomplished for her dnldren — ^the 
restoration of the confiscated inheritance of Bradgate. 

On hearing that Edward IV., the youUiful heir of the house of 
York— and confessedly one of, if not the handsomest man in his 
dominions — ^was hunting in Whittlebury Forest, in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Grafton,, she resolved to present herself be- 
fore him, and implore his commiseration for her children. Tra- 
dition still marks the spot where she waited for the approach of the 
gallant monarch. Holding her fatherless boys by the hand, she 
stood under the shelter of a magnificent oak, whose hollow trunk 
— known by the name of the Queen's Oak — remains even to the 
present day a record and a witness of the past. 

We can well imagine the young king, in the fiill pride of man- 
hood, attended by a train of youthful nobles, startled in the full 
ardor of the chase by the beautiful apparition before him. Tra- 
dition has not left us the exact words in which the widowed lady 
addressed him ; and what imagination can supply a mother's elo- 
quence 1 Perhaps some of his more prudent courtiers whispered 
in his ear the impolicy of listening to her prayer ; but the beauty 
of the pleader, the romance of the interview, had more power 
over the amorous heart of Edward than all their prudent sugges- 
tions. If for an instant he turned aside — it was but for an 
instant — the imploring look, the mute entreaty of her tearful 
eye fascinated him, and the prayer of the petitioner was granted. 
Bradgate was restored to her children, and the first gleam of 
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18 SLIZABSTH WOODYILI^ 

sunshine her widowed heart had known gladdened the moutning 
supplicant. 

Not only was the suit obtained, but with it the heart of ihe 
conqueror. 

The Dowager Duchess of Bedford, the mother of Elizabeth, 
was one of the cleverest women of the age. So successful was 
she in her undertakings, that men attributed to sorcery that 
which was only the result of experience, tact, and great strength 
of mind. It was not the first time that the same accusation had 
been brought against the members of the house of Luxemburg, 
whose head occupied the imperial throne. They were supposed 
to have been descended and inherited their magical power from 
a pretended ancestress, Melusina, a nymph of the Rhine. The 
tradition was universally believed in Germany, where many of 
the princes of the family have a serpent — ^the device of the fabled 
nymph — ^in their blazon. 

The experienced matron was no sooner made acquainted with 
her daughter's conquest, than she took the direction of the affair 
into her own hands. Edward, there is little doubt, would have 
possessed the fair widow on his own terms ; but she spiritedly 
repulsed him, by showing that, if not good enough to be his wife, 
she was still too good to be his mistress. Her beauty, modest 
deportment, and gentle resistance to his impetuous passion, as 
the clever mother had calculated, so increased his love, that it 
vanquished many other considerations, and he finally offered 
her his hand. 

The marriage, which was secret, was solemnized at Grafton, 
near Stony Stratford, on the first of May, 1464. None were 
present but th'e Duchess of Bedford, the priest, two gentlewom- 
en, and a young man to help the priest to sing. 

Secret as were the visits of the youthful husband to Grafton, 
the rumor of his marriage soon became whispered at court. 
Amongst the personages most offended by it were the king's 
mother, the proud Duchess of York, and the famous Earl of 
Warwick : both of them exerted their influence over the mind 
of Edward to prevent its being acknowledged. . His betroth- 
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ment to Lady Eleswior Butler, the daughter of the great Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was urged as a reason to invalidate the union. 

It is impossible to say how far their intrigues might have suc- 
ceeded, had the prudent Duchess of Bedford given time for the 
king's passion for her daughter to cool. By her advice, the yet 
unacknowledged queen presented herself before her husband, 
arrayed in the dress in which he first beheld her, and, falling on 
her knees, prayed permission to retire to a religious house. 

" A religious house, Bessie !" repeated the king — for that was 
the name by which, according to the poet Skelton, Edward was 
accustomed to call her in the moments of endearment — " What, 
in the name of our Lady^ hath put such thoughts into thy heart f 

" Alas ! sweet pjince and lord," replied the well-tutored Eliz- 
abeth, " mine enemies prevail. Even in the palace of my hus- 
band I am looked upon as a wanton ; instead of being treated 
like the first of English matrons, my name is made a sport by 
those who should respect me !" 

" Name them !' exclaimed the incensed monarch, at the same 
time swearing the usual oath of the Plantagenets ; that they 
should rue it in every vein of their false hearts. " Name them, 
ladybird!" 

But the fair suppliant was too prudent for that; her only 
reply was tears and sighs — woman's true arms when she would 
mould the man who loves her to her will. Her distress only 
augmented her- beauty in the eyes of her loving husband: 
clasping her in his arms passionately, he kissed away her tears, 
and vowed that very day should end all uncertainty upon the 
subject. 

" Go, Bessie !" he said ; " retire to thy chamber ; array thy- 
self in cloth of state and ermine ; bid thy tirewomen deck thee 
like a queen — ^for, by my halidome, before the sun is four-and- 
twenty hours older, thou shalt be acknowledged such, or many a 
proud head shall be laid low for it I'* 

Elizabeth, now all smiles and gladness, took leave of her royal 
husband, but not before — with a disinterestedness, real or pre- 
tended, which only charmed him the more, and confirmed his 
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resolution — she had entreated him not to weigh her wishes and 
sufferings against his own security. 

" Fear not, Bessie !" he replied, as he led her to the door of 
the royal closet, and kissed her on the cheek ; " it is time we 
broke our leading strings-!" 

This was in allusion to the powerful Earl of Warwick, the 
chief opponent to the public acknowledgment of his marriage, 
to whose influence Edward was principally indebted for the pos- 
session of his throne. 

No sooner had Elizabeth departed, than Edward summoned 
his younger brother^ the Duke of Clarence, to his presence, and 
commanded him, as soon as the council should be assembled, to 
surround the chamber with armed men, and see that the posts 
were doubled, — & direction which the prince proceeded to com- 
ply with. 

The matrimonial episode which we have endeavored to de- 
scribe occurred at an early hour in the morning of Michaelmas 
Day, 1464, in the ancient Palace of Reading, where the young 
king for some time had held his court. 

A council of peers had that very day been convoked there. 
Amongst them were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Shrews- 
bury, Rivers, Kent and Warwick. 

The peers had been some time assembled in the council cham- 
ber, waiting the arrival of the king. Warwick was in the act of 
addressing them upon the subject of his marriage, when the doors 
were thrown open, and Edward, leading Elizabeth by the -hand, 
entered the assembly. Her majesty wore a crown of rich jew- 
els, ornamented with the fleur-de-lis, upon her head ; beneath it 
her golden hair fell in many curls down her back ; in the only 
authentic portrait extant of her, it is represented as reaching to 
her knees. Her dress was of purple and gold, with a long train 
bordered with ermine. 

Leading her to the throne amidst the silence of the assembled 
peers, the king waited till she was seated ; when he advanced to 
the council table, and addressed them : 

" My good lords," he said, " I here present you my lawfiil wed- 
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ded wife, Que«i-consort of England, to receive your homage and 
congratulations. If any busy malcontent objects that her lineage 
is inferior to mine, be it remembered that her mother is of the 
imperial house' of Luxembourg ; and if the Duchess of Bedford 
was thought sufficiently noble to wed the brother of Henry V., 
I see no good and sufficient reason why her daughter should not 
be my helpmate. But be that as it may — ^it is too late now to 
consider the question. She is my true and loving queen ; and, 
by God's help and my good sword, I will maintain her. such, 
against all gainsayers." 

In the timid, grateful glance of the beautiful Elizabeth, the 
chivalrous monarch received the best reward for his generous 
resolution. 

Casting a haughty look of defiance towards Warwick, he 
called to the attendants to throw open the great doors at the 
lower end of the hall, that every one might witness the solemn 
recognition of her majesty by the council. His command was 
obeyed, and the assembled nobles saw that the antechamber 
was filled witii armed men, devoted partisans of the house of 
York. 

"Long live the queen!" broke from the crowd of idlers. 
'* Death to her enemies !" 

The hint was not thrown away. First, Thomas Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk, the second of that femily who bore the title, ap- 
proached the throne, and, kissing the hand of Elizabeth, did her 
homage. Westmoreland, Rivers, Kent, and other peers, followed 
in succession. And last, the haughty Earl of Warwick, the wily 
King-maker, as he was popularly called, seeing that resistance 
would be useless, wisely took his part, and proffered his congrat- 
ulations with a grace which touched the heart of Edward ; although 
there is little doubt but, at the very instant he did so, his subtle 
brain engendered the scheme of vengeance which afterwards 
plunged England in all the horrors of a civil war, drove Edward 
for awhile from his throne, and obliged his queen to claim the 
only protection which in those lawless times could effectually in- 
terpose between power and its victim — the church. 
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With the accession of Warwick, all idea of opposition to the 
recognition of the marriage ceased ; the earl and Edward em- 
braced ; and a general cry of " Long live the queen !" " Long 
live the king !" broke from the whole assembly. 

That same day Elizabeth was conducted by her brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Clarence, to the Abbey of Reading, and was there 
publicly declared queen, the members of the council and princi- 
pal nobility attending h^. 

At the tournaments and fUe9 which took place on the king's 
marriage being thus publicly acknowledged, the new queen pre- 
sided, attended by her mother and several of her umharried sis- 
ters, whom the crafty old duchess, with her daughter's assistance, 
soon, however, contrived to mate with the richest nobility in the 
land. Margaret Woodville married the heir of the Earl of Arun- 
del ; Catharine, the Duke of Buckingham ; Jaquetta, the Earl of 
Kent ; and her majesty's eldest brother wedded, for her great 
wealth, the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, then in her eighty-first 
year, an alliance which rendered the queen more unpopular with 
the ancient nobility- than even her own marriage and unexpected 
elevation had done. 

Previous to the* coronation of Elizabeth, which was appointed 
to take place in the Royal Abbey of Westminster, on the 26th 
of May, Edward employed all his influence with Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, to induce that warlike potentate to send a 
sovereign prince of the house of Luxembourg to England, to as- 
sist at the ceremony, in order to convince the citizens of London, 
and the people, that his queen came of a royal house. His nego- 
tiations were successftd. Ten days before the coronation, the 
Count of St. Pol, great uncle of Elizabeth, attended by a hundred 
knights and their esquires, landed in England, to the great con- 
tentment of the king and the intriguing Duchess of Bedford, who, 
ever since her marriage with Richard Woodville, had been dis- 
owned by her indignant relatives. In fact, this very Count of St. 
Pol, whose arrival caused her so much joy, had publicly declared 
that if ever he caught his niece or her husband in France, he would 
wipe out the stain in their blood — a threat which, from his well- 
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known pride and cruel disposition, had it ever been in his power, 
in all likelihood, he would have -fiilfilled. 

The arrival of this petty sovereign prince, and his train of 
knights, answered a double purpose. It served to (jonvince the 
nati(ni that, by the mother's side, at least, the new-made queen 
oame of & princely race ; and, to enforce obedience, should any 
opposition occur, either from the nobles or citizens, to her being 
recognized as queen-consort of the realm, Edward regularly paid 
the count for his attendance, and the knights who accompanied 
him, as well, as he would have done any other noble or gentle- 
man engaged in his service — the manners of the age permitting 
such mercenary arrangements. 

Fortunately all passed over without opposition. The queen 
was solemnly crowned on the day appointed, at Westminster, in 
the presence of the principal nobility of the realm. All, for the 
present, seemed fair ; but the storm was gradually gathering in 
the distance, whose bursting was to drive her husband from his 
throne, and Elizabelh to claim sanctuary in the precincts of the 
very church where she had been anointed Queen-consort of Eng- 
land. 



CHAPTER II. 



" Heard ye the din of battle bray ? 
Lance to lance and horse to horse ; 
Long years of havoc arge their destined conrse ; 
And thus the kindred squadrons mow their way.'' Orat. 

The birth of a daughter, who was bom at Westminster in 1466, 
and who was christened Elizabeth, after her mother, consolidated 
the influence of the queen over the heart of Edward. Proud of 
having given an heiress to the throne, her imprudence knew no 
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bounds — she even ventured to offend the all-powerful Earl of 
Warwick^ who had already^ so many causes of complaint against 
her, by marrying her eldest son, by Sir John Grey, to the heiress 
of the DukQ of Exeter, although the lady had long been affianced 
to the nephew of the man who had placed the crown upon her 
husband's brow. This anxious desire to enrich her family ren- 
dered the queen extremely unpopular in England, where the 
name of Woodville was xmiversally execrated. 

But the crowning foUy of all was the refosal of the king's as- 
sent to the marriage of his brother Clarence with the daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick — the Lady Isabel, to whom Edward him- 
self, there is every reason to suppose, at one time had been 
affianced. 

The storm which had so long been gathering at a distance at 
last broke out in Yorkshire, where the people rose under the 
command of Robin of Hidsdale — a name which concealed an 
exiled noble devoted to the Lancastrian cause. 

Warwick and Clarence withdrew themselves from court, and 
finally appeared in arms agdnst the king, whose troops they de- 
feated at Edgecote. 

The day after the battle, a couple of fugitives were making 
their way through the Forest of Dean. The elder, a man about 
sixty, still retained marks of great personal beauty. His com- 
panion, who was in the first pride of manhood, strongly resem- 
bled him. They were father and son — Sir Richard Woodville, 
high treasurer of England, father of the queen, and her eldest 
brother, John. 

" What is to be done *?" demanded the old man, who for the 
last hour had been urging his jaded steed to proceed ; " our pur- 
suers gain upon us, and we have little mercy to expect if we fall 
into their hands." 

" Take ray steed, father, and fly !" said the young man ; " he 
is still fresh enough to bear you from the reach of your Ene- 
mies." 

" No, John — no !" replied the knight ; " little matters where 
the gnarled oak falls, so the green sapling escapes the shock. 
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It has arrived as I predicted. Your mother's pride and sister's 
weakness have raised us foes in every county and shire of Eng- 
land." 

" They would not dare to " 

" Tut !" interrupted his parent ; " what will not men dare to do, 
with arms in their hands and evil passions in their hearts 1 War- 
wick has never forgiven the disappcnntment of his ambitious 
hopes of seeing his daughter Isabel Queen of England ; Clarence, 
his brother's unwise refusal of his marriage — ^a marriage," added 
the speaker, " that might have healed all, had Elizabeth and her 
mother but yielded to it." 

" Perhaps it is not too late ?" observed his son. 

The old knight shook his head, and once more entreated the 
young man to leave him to his fate, and pursue his path alone. 

This affectionate contest lasted for some time ; vainly the fa- 
ther endeavored to prevail upon his son to abandon him, and 
seek his own safety in flight. The young man's efforts to induce 
his parent to take the only horse which remained fit for service, 
were equally fruitless ; neither would yield to the devotion of 
the other. 

" Be it so," said Sir Richard, who saw. that all he could urge 
was useless ; " we will share the same fate, be it good or ill, 
together !" 

Tlie younger traveller dismounted, and the two fugitives pur- 
sued their path through the tangled mass of the wood of Dean 
alone. Gradually they left the beaten track, and struck into the 
more obscure part of the forest, known only to the woodcutter 
or huntsman, who sometimes penetrated into their wild recesses 
in search of game. So thick was the shade around them that the 
rays of the sun — and it was now near mid-day — scarcely made 
their way through the foliage, which already showed the first tints 
of approaching autumn. Once or twice they were startled by a 
rustling near them. On such occasions John Woodville drew his 
sword and placed himself on the defensive, ready to shield his 
almost fainting parent. He quickly discovered, however, that 
the alarm had been occasioned by some deer whidi their foot- 
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Steps had disturbed from its lair, or wild fox returning from its 
predatory excursions. 

After pursuing their way for several hours, they came to a 
more open ground, which had evidently been cleared by the char- 
coal-burners, hundreds of whom followed their lonely occupation 
in the Forest of Dean. A pile of wood, ready for kindling, was 
heaped together. As they approached, the baying of a hound 
was heard at a distance. Sh* Richard Woodville trembled : he 
recognized the deep cry of the bloodhound. 

" They are upon our track ! " he said. 

" Nay, courage, father ! " replied the young man ; " perhaps it 
is but some hunter chasing the wild deer through the forest." 

The old man shook his head despondingly : his practised ear 
was not to be deceived. 

Whilst they were debating how to act, a rough, stalwart-look- 
ing young fellow, who from his dress evidently followed the oc- 
cupation of a. woodcutter, emerged from a narrow path which led 
yet deeper into the forest. He carried his axe and wallet ou 
his shoulder, and whistled merrily as he approached the fugi- 
tives. 

"Good day, my masters!" he said; "have you lost your 
way 1 It is not often that we meet in the Forest of Dean with 
travellers of your quality." 

" What know you of our quality ] " demanded the younger. 

" I can only guess : though bom in the forest, I was not bred 
in it, but was reared in London, where I have seen lords and la- 
dies, princes and knights, flash it in their silken bravery, I re- 
member," he added, " the coronation of our young queen, and 
the stately noble who rode with a father's pride beside her litter, 
as she passed up Eastcheap from the Tower, to be crowned." 

From the glance which accompanied the words there could be 
little doubt but Sir Richard Woodville, at least, was recognized. 
His son, with the impetuosity of his age and character, drew his 
sword, and was about to attack the intruder hand to hand, but 
his father restrained him. 

" It would be useless, John,?' he said. 
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" Quite," said the man, who had overheard Jhe remark ; " you 
are ^jroken with fatigue, I am fresh and active — you are fasting, 
I have feasted. Tis true," he added, " that you have a sword, 
but my faithful axe is not a bad weapon." 

Stepping back, he disengaged the implement of his trade from 
the straps of his knapsack, where it was slung, and wielded it 
with a dexterity which proved how familiar it was to his hand. 

" Come," he continued, " let there be peace between us. Men 
whose intentions are ill seldom prate : had I designed you harm, 
what was there to prevent Ine slaying ye both ? I could have 
taken your heads in my satchel to Northampton, where the Earl 
of Warwick and his dupe, the boy Clarence, would have counted 
down their weight in gold at the sight of them ; but I have no 
such thoughts. Say ! will you trust me ? " 

There was much reason in what the fellow urged ; but the 
frank manner in which it was spoken weighed with the wander- 
ers more than the words themselves. Their case was desperate. 
Armed as he was, to attack him was a hopeless case ; avoid him 
they could not ; if he intended treachery, they were completely 
in his power. 

" It is best," said the old knight, with a sigh, " to trust him." 

" You are right," said the woodcutter. 

*' Your name, friend ? " 

"John Gould." 

" Gould 1 Gould ! sure," observed the younger of the fugitives, 
"1 have heard that name before — ^I am certain of it." 

" Not unlikely, master." 

"Where?" 

" In the household of her highness the queen. Not that I ever 
had the honor of serving her good grace myself, but my uncle, 
Adam Gould, is one of the ushers of her chamber." 

" I do remember ! " exclaimed Sir Richard ; " a frank and 
loyal servitor." 

" A false knave ! " said the young man, passionately, " whom 
I would brain with as little remorse as the cub of the wol^ were 
it not for his daughter, the pretty Alice." 
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" He speaks the truth, father," observed John Woodville. " I 
remember me both of the old man and the girl : she is the same 
whom the Duke of Clarence sought to win to his mistress." 

" Ay," added John Gould, " and whom her father would have 
sold — that's the word. The court-stricken idiot would rather see 
her the leman of a prince than the wife of an honest yeoman like 
myself." 

" You love her, then % " 

" No great harm in it if I do, young sir," replied the woodcutter. 

" On the contrary, I do commend thee for it." 

" Not so my worthy uncle, who drove me from London by his 
influence with the marshal of the household." 

" For what offence % " demanded Sir Richard. 

" As I told you — for loving his daughter." 

"And the pretext?" 

" That," replied the young man, " was easily found, or made. 
I quarrelled with an usher of the court about my cousin Alice. 
The knave spoke slightingly of her, and I split his crown ; heaven 
forgive me if I wrong him ! but I do believe that her own father 
set him on to thwart me." 

"And the result " 

" Was, that I was condemned to lose my hand — ^have it struck 
off by the cook's cleaver — for striking a blow in the precincts of 
the court ; so, whUst the block was getting ready, and the axe 
sharpening, I took to my heels, and have followed the occupation 
of woodcutter and charcoal-burner in the Forest of Dean here, 
ever since. And now, noble sirs, you are as well acquainted 
with my story as I am myself." 

" I think thou art an honest fellow," observed the old knight. 

" As the world goes, perhaps I am." 

" And a brave one." 

" As for that, I fear neither man nor devil in a good cause, 
and I don't remember that I ever engaged in a bad one yet." 

" Canst guide us through the forest ? " 

" As easily as my worthy uncle could through the mazes of 
the palace." 
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« And safely ? " added John WoodviUe. 

" I cannot promise that," answered the young man, seriously ; 
"safety may depend upon a chance — a straw — the rustling of a 
leaf; but I will do my best. Whiter would you ? " 

" To London," said Sir Richard, eagerly. " The capital is devoted 
to the king — the citizens will arm to a man in his defence ; guide 
us but surely there, and Adam Gould shall have good cause to 
bless the day which changes his nephew to a son-in-law." 

During this conversation the baying of the bloodhound had 
drawn nearer and nearer. It was evident that it was upon their 
track. The fugitives were for flying — their new-found friend was 
against it. 

" Can you fly, worn and jaded as you are, as fast as they will 
follow ? No ! I have often seen the keepers track the outlaws 
through the forest with these same hounds : they are generally a 
mile or two ahead of those who set them on." 

" What do you advise, then ? " 

"Wait!" 

" Wait, and be torn to pieces ! " observed John Woodville, 
impatiently. 

The woodcutter grasped his axe, which he swung round his 
head with remarkable dexterity. 

" Tom to pieces ! " he repeated ; " pshaw ! I once encountered 
a wolf in the forest, and his head and skin brought me four silver 
marks at Northampton. I don't think a bloodhound a more 
dangerous enemy than a wolf; and if it were," he added, "with 
a prize like my sweet cousin Alice in view, I would not shrink 
from it." 

Further consultation was interrupted by the near approach of 
the hound. As the scent grew stronger the ferocity of the saga- 
cious animal was excited to the higHest pitch, and its hayings be- 
came doubly loud and terrible. 

" Stand back, my lords," said Gould, calmly ; " leave me to . 
encounter the brute alone." 

John Woodville drew his sword and placed himself before his 
father, who was too much exhausted by the fatigue he had under- 
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gone, both of body and mind, to offer more than a faint resist- 
ance. Midway between the father and son and that side of the 
wood from whence the bay of the hound was heard, stood the 
woodcutter, his keen, watchful eye fixed on the narrow path, 
which, like a snake, wound through the underwood in many a 
mazy fold. It was the route by which the fugitives had reached 
the spot. The bloodhound, he knew, would be sure to fol- 
low it. 

" I hear it ! " exclaimed the knight. 

Gould raised his axe : the next moment a large, powerful 
hound broke through the brushwood — its open jaws covered with 
foam — its nostrils close to the gromid, to follow the trail. It 
was a noble creature — ^faithful to its masters — ferocious only to 
those upon whose track it was set. 

" Now, John," said Sir Richard Woodville, who saw the ap- 
proach of the fierce animal with terror ; " now is your time ! " 

The sound of the voice caused the dog to raise its head from 
the ground, to which it had been bent. No sooner did it behold 
the fugitives than its bloodshot eyes became of a yet deeper red ; 
with a terrific bound it sprang towards them, without taking the 
slightest notice of Gould. Instinct taught it that he was not the 
victim he had followed. 

Swifl as was the motion of the hound, the arm of the wood- 
cutter was yet swifter. With a whizzing sound, something like 
the hiss of a serpent, the axe flew through the air and buried it- 
self in the skull of the animal, which fell dead, with one deep 
howl, at the feet of the Woodvilles. 

" Well aimed, by heavens!" exclaimed the younger of the 
fugitives. 

Gould approached, and gazed for some moments silently upon 
the hound. 

" What regard you ?" demanded Sir Richard. 

" This is not one of the keepers' dogs," observed Gould, 
thoughtfully ; " see ! it has a collar and badge." 

He took them from the neck of the dead animal, and gave 
them into the hands of the old knight, who recognized, to his 
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terror, the bear and ragged staff, the well-known cognizance of the 
house of Warwick. 

" Does the Earl lead the chase himself^ we must be quick, 
then I" said Gould, as soon as he was informed to whom the 
hound had belonged. " Sportsman as he is, I think his woodcraft 
will be at fault before he finds us." 

At this moment the baying of a second hound was heard. 

" This time we are lost!" observed Sir Richard. 

" Not so ; the animal will not pursue the chase after it has 
once scented the blood of its companion. Follow me ; I know 
of a retreat where at least we may pass the night in safety. A 
little courage, sirs, and all will yet go well 1" 

Bearing, or rather assisting the old man between them, Gould 
and John Woodville forced their way through the underwood, 
and were quickly lost to sight. They had not been gone long 
before the second bloodhound, in full cry, came following the 
track of its companion. No sooner did it scent the blood than 
it crouched down beside it, and from time to time sent forth the 
peculiar monotonous howl which indicates that its chase is 
ended. 

In less than half an hour a tro9p of soldiers and keepers sur- 
rounded the two dogs. They were led by a stern, dark-looking 
man, and a youth whose blue eyes, golden hair, and pleasing 
countenance but ill accorded with the cruelty and treachery of 
his disposition. The first was the king-making Earl of Warwick 
— his companion, the Duke of Clarence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Off vdth his head— 8o much for Buckingham. " 

Shakspeasb 

The little town of Northampton presented a scene of bustle 
and confusion. The triumphant army of Clarence and the King- 
maker, as the Earl of Warwick was generally styled by the 
people, had taken possession of it on their march towards Lon- 
don, after their victory at Edgecote, where Edward IV. still held 
his court, and Henry VI. was still a prisoner. The avowed 
intention of the insurgents was to restore the latter monarch to 
his throne ; the Duke of Clarence was to have the possessions 
of the house of York assured to him, and espouse the Lady Isa- 
bel, daughter of Warwick, who liad destined her at one time to 
be the queen of Edward — hence his enmity to Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, whom he looked upon as havmg usurped her place. 

It may be questioned whether this powerful noble ever enter- 
tained any serious thoughts of advancing the captive Henry to 
the throne. Most probably it was merely a pretext to concili- 
ate the partisans of the house of Lancaster. Had he found him- 
self strong enough, most probably he would have proclaimed 
Clarence king, and ruled England in the name of his intended 
son-in-law. 

An immense crowd was gathered in the market-place of 
Northampton. From the windows and quaintly carved wooden 
balconies of the surrounding houses, curious faces might be seen 
gazing with mingled interest and terror on the scene which was 
being acted in the square below. 

The bill and bowmen ibrmed a circle round the market cross, 
whose topmost steps were occupied by a group of knights and 
nobles, amongst whom the tall form of Warwick was easily 
recognized, not less from his well-known blazon of the bear and 
ragged staff, than his uncommon height and haughty bearing. A 
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&ir-haired . youth, whose handsome features were flushed with 
triumph, was standing near him. As he had exchanged his 
casque for the barret, his countenance was easily recognized — ^it 
was the Duke of Clarence. A third party, to whom all paid 
remarkable deference, was the warlike Archbishop of York. 

An old and young man, with their arms bound behind them 
with cords, were closely guarded in the open space which was 
kept by the soldiers in front of the cross. They were Sir Rich- 
ard WoodFille and his son John, the father and brother of Eliz- 
abeth, who, after their escape in the Forest of Dean, had been 
taken by the insurgents, as they attempted to cross the country 
towards. Cambridgeshire. A block of wood had been hastily 
dragged into the square: the tall, brawny ruffian who stood 
near, feeling from time to time the edge of the axe which he held 
in his hand, indicated for what purpose. 

The countenance of the elder Woodville was calm and resign- 
ed ; but the younger one's was fierce with scorn and contending 
passions : he had been one of the gayest gallants of his sister's 
court, and the shame of being exposed to the gaze of the multi- 
tude and the scoff* of his enemies, bound and half-stripped like a 
common malefactor, galled his proud temper to the quick. 

"Patience, John," said his father, in an under-tone; "and 
recommend thy soul 1;o the saints and our dear Lady, for we are 
in the hands of those who never showed mercy yet." 

"I cannot pray, father," replied the young man, hoarsely; 
" unless it be for vengeance.? 

Whilst these hurried w'ords were being exchanged, Warwick 
and his companions had been occupied in consultation. The earl, 
if any diversity of opinion existed, cut the matter short with his 
usual impetuosity, by nodding to the herald, who, dressed in his 
tabard, was ready at the foot of the cross, and bidding him 
proceed. 

"Richard and John Woodville," said the officer, after the 
usual preliminaries ; " hear the sentence of the barons of Eng- 
land, in arms assembled, to redress the grievances of the nation." 

"Say rather," interrupted ttie younger prisoner, "to ftirther 
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their own ambitious and revengeful purposes. Traitors !" he 
added, easting on Warwick and Clarence a look of deadly hate ; 
" you will dearly rue this hour." 

'* When f demanded the duke, scoffingly. 

"When fortune," replied John Woodville — "which, like a 
wanton, has smiled upon you for an instant — shall desert you ; 
when you are a prisoner — helpless and hopeless as I am now, 
the queen will ask a strict account of her brother's blood." 

" Queen !" repeated Clarence, in an insulting tone* " Dame 
Elizabeth Grey, you mean : as if the mummery of a coronation 
could make the widow of a Lancastrian traitor queen of England I" 

" Proceed," said Warwick, addressing the herald. " Pardon 
me, your grace," he added ; " but it befits not with your dignity 
to bandy words with felons." 

"Felons!" 

The officer once more began to read from the paper which he 
held in his hand. It contained a summary of felonies, malver- 
sions, and treasons against the elder and younger Woodvilles, 
" unnecessary," it continued, quaintly enough, " to prove, since 
they were matter of general notoriety ;" and concluded by sen- 
tencing them both to be beheaded, in satisfaction of their crimes. 
Both the prisoners heard the iniquitous judgment without flinch^ 
ing. The elder, advancing a step towards the market cross, fixed 
his keen gray eye upon the Earl of Warwick, and pronounced 
the monosyllable — " When ?" 

" Upon the instant," was the cold rejoinder. " At noon we 
commence our march : before it strikes, the debt to justice must 
be paid!" 

" Justice !" said the old knight ; " well, no matter — ^but it is 
written that the justice ye mete shall be measured to you again. 
My Lord of York !" he added, turning to the prelate, who, being 
a priest, had withdrawn a little apart whilst the consultation of 
life and death was being carried on, — for it is against the canons 
of the Catholic church for an ecclesiastic to take part in the shed- 
ding of blood, — "I demand a brief space and a confessor, to make 
my peac<5 with heaven." 
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" It will avail thee little," observed Clarence, jeeringly ; " thy 
account is too heavy, man, to be wiped off with a Mea culpa and 
an Ahsolvo te ! " 

This coarse remark of the young prince shocked the supersti- 
tious feeling of the age ; still the barons hesitated. 

" Grant his request," said the archbishop, in a careless tone, 
which showed that he only spoke to save appearances; "my 
chaplain, upon whose discretion I can rely, will make short shrift 
with them." 

This assurance of the prelate's remaved the objection : the re- 
quest" was granted. 

" Be it so," replied Warwick ; " ten minutes are yours !" 

Turning to Hugh Neville, a cadet of his family, upon whose 
devotion to his interest he could rely, the powerful earl whisper- 
ed his final directions, and then retired with his colleagues to the 
town-house, to await the conclusion of the tragedy. Although 
reckless of human life, he took no pleasure in witnessing the shed- 
ding of blood ; added to which, the confederates had still matters 
of grave import to deliberate upon. 

Whilst Sir Richard was confessing to the archbishop's chaplain, 
a sleek-looking priest (a mendicant friar) forced his way through 
the barrier formed by the soldiers, and, cross in hand, advanced 
slowly towards the younger prisoner. 

" Back !" exclaimed the knight who was intrusted with the ex- 
ecution ; " what would you 1" 

"My duty," said the intruder, firmly; "console the dymg — 
pray for the dead !" 

" It cannot mudi signify," observed an esquire of the Duke of 
Clarence, who was standing near ; " and will shorten the time." 

This last observation was not without its force : Hugh Neville 
gave way, and suffered the friar to address the prisoner. 

" Be brief," he said, pointing to the dial on the market cross, 
the gnomen of which almost marked the hour of twelve ; " but a 
few moments are left them." 

The pretended priest bowed his head and walked towards John 
Woodville, who, with his arms bound behind him, stood casting 
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looks of proud defiance upon the throng of enemies which sur- 
rounded him. 

" Spero in — " began the friar. 

"I need not thy service, father," interrupted the prisoner, 
moodily ; "and yet I thank thee, father, for thy couriage in step- 
ping forth so boldly at my death-hour. Fly, lest it should be re- 
membered against thee !" 

" It is not my custom,'* replied the man, " to desert those in 
whom I have once taken an interest." 

John Woodville started : he recognized the deep-toned voice 
of the woodcutter who had been his and his father's guide in the 
Forest of Dean, and by the obstinate neglect of whose counsel 
they had fallen into the hands of their foes. 

" Is it you 1" he whispered. 

"Even so." 

"True and faithful?'* 

"To the last I" said John Gould, in the same under-tone; " 1 
heard of your being taken whilst I was absent from the cottage 
where I had hidden you, in search of horses, and I have followed 
you in the vain hope of serving you. Why did you mistrust me 1" 

" It is too late to reproach me now. Draw near, and listen to 
my death-words !" 

The brother of Elizabeth sank upon his knees, as if to pour 
into the ear of the pretended priest his confession. Gould bent 
over him ; the guards, out of respect to the rites of the church, 
withdrew to a short distance. With the exception of the execu- 
tioner, who still remained leaning on his axe by the block, the pri- 
soners and their confessors were the only persons in the circle. 

" Wilt thou perform my last request ?" muttered the younger 
Woodville. 

" I will." 

" So shalt thou thrive. There is a chain with an enamelled 
rose round my neck ; my hands are bound — I cannot give it thee ; 
thou must contrive to take it. Be brief, lest they observe thee !" 

The woodcutter extended his arms over tlie pretended peni- 
tent, as if to give him his benediction. The ample sleeves of his 
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coarse, brown robe half hid the head and shoulders of the kneel- 
hig man: when ha removed them, the jewel — called in the 
quaint language of the day, a device— had been transferred from 
the neck of the young knight to the hands of John Gould, who, 
crossing them on his breast, concealed it in his bosom. 

" Thou hast it ? Good. When I am dead take it to my sister — 
to your queen. Relate to her all that hath passed — all that you 
have witnessed. Fear not that she will doubt thee : it has long 
been agreed between us that the gem should serve as a mutual 
token." 

" H:;ve you no other f 

" Tell her," interrupted the dying man, " that if ever she hopes 
to see her issue on the throne of England, to cut off Clarence 
and Gloucester ; to avenge her father's and her brother's blood ; 
to make no peace with Warwick ; and that if the hour of neces- 
sity should arrive, the jewel of which you are the bearer will 
secure the services of Thomas Milling, the Abbot of West- 
minster." 

" Is that all f demanded Gould, in a voice which became sud- 
denly broken with emotion. 

" All," said John Woodville. "J can trust to her sisterly love 
for masses for my soul, and a recompense for you." 

He was about to rise, when the pretended confessor, laying both 
hands upon his shoulders, with a strong effort restrained him. 

" Not yet — not yet," he said. 

" What mean you, traitor 1 Have I been " 

A dull, heavy sound, like the fall of a weight, caused a shud- 
der in the speaker's frame. TTo had heard it too often in his life 
not to know what it meant. 

Whilst Gould was receiving his last instructions. Sir Richard 
Woodville was being conducted to the block ; and he had humane- 
ly kept his son from beholding the decapitation of his aged 
father. 

" Thanks," said the young man — " thanks ! Forgive me that 
I doubted you even for a moment. True — true and loyal to the 
last ! Farewell !" 
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Hugh Neville advanced, and touched him on the shoulder. 

"I am ready, traitor !" he said^'>vith a look of proud defiance; 
" do your worst !" 

A murmur of pity and admiration broke from the citizens as, 
with a gallant air, John Woodville advanced to the block, still 
reeking with the blood of his venerable father. Casting a stern 
glance upon the executioner, he said : 

" Do not strike till I pronounce the name of Jesus." 

"1 understand," replied the man. 

" Then strike, and strike but once. Thou wilt find withal, in 
the lining of my doublet, to requite thee." 

The eyes of the ruffian glistened at the words,, for, from the 
disordered state of the prisoner's dress, he thought that the 
soldiers who had taken him had stripped him ctf all worth plun- 
dering. 

For a few minutes the brother of Elizabeth — ^who was one of 
the handsomest men and most accomplished knights in England 
— remained absorbed in prayer. When he had finished, he 
twice kissed the block, red with the blood of his father. 

At this moment the window of the town-hall was thrown open, 
and Warwick and Clarence appeared upon the balcony. Intelli- 
gence had been brought them that Hugh Neville had permitted 
the prisoner to confess to a strange friar. The earl gesticulated 
vehemently — ^his intention was to order the priest's arrest^ — to 
the knight. It was to urge the execution, or chide him for his 
delay. 

" Your prayer is made," he brutally observed, "and the axe is 
ready." 

With a look of proud defiance, John Woodville laid his head 
upon the block, and pronounced the sacred name. In an instant 
the axe fell; and father and son soon slept side by side in the 
market-place of Northampton. 

" Well struck !" said Sir Hugh, at the same time tossing a 
purse to the executioner ; " you have done your work like an 
expert craftsman." 

The fellow grinned as he picked up the gold. The purse con- 
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tained forty marks, twenty for each head — the usual price for 
decapitating a noble. 

As the knight made his way through the crowd, which was ' 
silently dispersing, he encountered Warwick. 

" All is over, my lord," he said, saluting the earl. 

" And the priest ?" 

" What priest, my lord f demanded his kinsman. 

" What priest !" repeated the King-maker ; " why, the mendi- 
cant whom, like an idiot, you permitted to confess the dead man. 
Where is he V 

"Gone." 

Warwick hastily approached the block, where the body was 
still lying, near to the severed head. The executioner, mindful 
of the last words of the unhappy man, was busily rifling his 
doublet, in the lining of which he found about twenty broad 
pieces concealed. ^ 

"Hast thou found a chain and device, knave f he demanded. 

"No, my lord." 

"Lie to me," exclaimed the earl, furiously, "and I will have 
thee lashed like a hound through the market-place. Speak truly, 
and I will double the price of blood thou hast received." 

With a deep oath the executioner swore that he had foimd no 
diain. Warwick ordered him to be searched. Nothing was 
discovered upon him but the gold he had received. Strict 
orders were issued to search for the friar through the town ; but 
John Gould was nowhere to be found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Frienda are like shadows, seen but in sunshine." 

Court of Old Fritz. 

During the civil wars which disturbed the reign of Edward IV., 
the citizens of London remained faithful to the house of York. 
His joyous court, and the profuse habits of luxury which he in- 
troduced and encouraged, made him a great party in the City. 
Warwick's stronghold, on the contrary, was in the affection of 
the people of the north, where his vast possessions gave hin 
great influence, which was still further heightened by the cir- 
cumstance of his brother being Archbishop of York — a position 
which, in the commencement of the fifteenth century, might al- 
most rival in power and dignity with the crown. 

Although Clarence, Warwick, and the discontented barons had 
withdrawn from court, Edward was far from suspecting that they 
would push their treason to the culpable lengths of open rebel- 
lion. News then travelled but slowly : the battle of Edgecote 
had been fought and lost, and the insurgents had advanced as far 
as Northampton before even a rumor of their proceedings 
reached the king. 

The queen was seated in her privy chamber, attended only by 
her favorite tirewoman, Alice, when her mother, Jaquetta, the 
Duchess Dowager of Bedford, and wife, or rather widow, of 
Richard Woodville, entered the apartment. As we have before 
had occasion to observe, she was one of the most clear-headed 
women of the age — a consummate politician, at an epoch when 
the whole art and mystery of government might be summed up 
in one word — " intrigue." 

Elizabeth saw, by the flush on her mother's brow, that some- 
thing had occurred to alarm or annoy her. With a smile she 
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dismissed the pretty Alice, who was braiding her long golden 
hair under a linen coif, preparatory to her retiring to rest. 

" You would speak with me, mother 1" she said, as soon as 
they were alone. 

" Ay, daughter," replied the old Duchess ; " it is time that I 
did speak, for the star of our house is on the wane." 

The queen replied only by a look of surprise. 

" Edward is no longer the bold and hardy soldier," she con- 
tinued, " but hath sunk into a silken minion — a mere bacchanal 
of tjie cup and kiss — occupied with pleasure, dnmk in its dreams 
— whilst the crown totters on his brow." 

The countenance of Elizabeth turned deadly pale. With all 
her faults — and, as a queen, they were many — she was devotedly 
attached to her husband. 

" What mean you, motlier 1" she exclaimed. " Surely you 
forget that my father and brother are both in the north — they 
will soon check the hot folly of Warwick and the mad-headed 
Clarence." 

" Blind confidence !" said the duchess ; " neither my son nor 
husband are fit to contend with the fiery earl, with whom to re- 
solve and act are one. I know him but too well !" 

" Has any news arrived 1" 

"None." 

" No' news, they say, is good news," observed her daughter. 

'• A proverb," replied the impetuous woman, " for idiots to 
rely on. In politics, as in nature, Elizabeth, inaction is but the 
sullen pause which precedes the storm. Edward must be roused 
from his enervating dreams of pleasure — exchange the wine-cup 
for the casque, the sceptre for the sword. This progress into 
Norfolk must be postponed." 

"Postponed !" repeated Elizabeth, with surprise; " by whom?" 

" By you !" answered her mother, somewhat more calmly ; 
" you have not been twice a wife and have yet to learn the arts by 
which women wind that pliant thing, a husband, and mould him 
at their will. His fears must be aroused — his pride alarmed ; the 
danger " 
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The further words of the speaker were cut short by the sud- 
den appearance of Alice, who rushed into the apartment, followed 
by a page. The poor girl was breathless with agitation and ter- 
ror ; the violence of her emotion deprived her of the power of 
explaining the cause of her unceremonious appearance in the 
presence of her royal mistress. All she could do was to reach 
the chair on which the queen was seated, where she fell upon her 
knees, and, fixing her tearful eyes upon Elizabeth, sobbed : 

" Mercy — ^mercy !" 

" Now, minion !" said the angry duchess ; " is it thus you epter 
the presence of her grace f 

" Save him — save him !" half shrieked the girl. 

"Save!— who r 

Twice did the fair girl essay to speak, but emotion choked her 
utterance ; and she remained, with her eloquent eyes fixed im- 
ploringly on the countenance of Elizabeth, like some speechless 
cherub at the seat of mercy. 

" What does she mean ?" demanded the duchess, haughtily. 

*' The token !" whispered the page. 

As if recalled to herself by the words, Alice drew from her 
bosom the chain and enamelled rose, and presented them to her 
mistress. Both the queen and her mother recognized the device : 
it was an heirloom which the latter had inherited as widow of 
the great Duke of Bedford. 

" My son ! my son !" 

" My brother !" faintly added her daughter, with a dreadful 
foreboding of what had occurred. 

The Duchess of Bedford was the first to recover her self^ 
possession. With her, pride and ambition had long weakened, 
if not destroyed, the gentler feelings of her sex — ^her heart and 
nerves were both of iron. Approaching Walter Gascoigne, the 
page, whom respect kept at the entrance of the queen's chamber, 
she said : 

" You, sir, at least, appear to have retained your senses. Ex- 
plain this folly of her grace's tirewoman." 

" Easily, madam," replied the youth. " John Gould, the 
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cousin and lover of the pretty Mistress Alice — ^the Bame who fled 
the court in consequence of a blow struck within the precincts — 
has been arrested by Wake, the esquire of his highness, in his 
attempt to convey the chain and device to her grace." 

" Arrested !" repeated Jaquetta, impatiently. 

" And they are even now about to chop off his hand in the 
court-yard." 

" Save him ! oh, save him !" sobbed Alice. 

Elizabeth, whose attachment to her tirewoman was stronger 
than is ordinarily found between persons of their unequal sta- 
tion, at once comprehended the agony of Alice. Starting from 
her chair, with her own hands she drew the heavy velvet mantle, 
lined with sables, which she had just laid aside, over her shoulders, 
and telling the page to call the captain of her guard, was about 
to leave the apartment, when her mother restrained her. 

" Whither would you ?" demanded the prudent duchess. 

" To the court-yard, to prevent this crime." 

" You ! the queen ! this must not be." 

" It must," answered her daughter firmly ; " the messenger of 
my brother must not fall a sacrifice to his fidelity : remember," 
she added, " that but for him the token had not reached us, and 
we have yet to learn its purport." 

The latter consideration seemed to strike the duchess ; still 
she hesitated. She was too well acquainted with courts not to 
foresee the evil constructions which might be put upon it. 

" I will go," she said. 

" You must be brief, then, madam," observed the kmd-hearted 
page ; " for Wake has commanded the billet to be dressed in the 
court-yard, and sent for the sergeant of the kitchen, whose duty 
it is to strike off the culprit's hand." 

By this time, the clash of arms and the light of torches in the 
antechamber, announced that the captain of the queen's guard was 
at his post. Elizabeth advanced to the threshold of the apart- 
ment, and, addressing the officer, said : 

" You will attend our mother, and obey her orders as you 
would mine." 
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Sir Henry Chambers — the name of the officer — ^bowed. 

" Bring him privately to my chamber," added the queen, in a 
whisper, to the duchess ; " I have a foreboding that his message 
is a fatal one." 

" I fear so, too," replied the duchess, in the same under-tone, 
as she left the royal chamber, preceded by the guards and torch- 
bearers, for the court-yard, where a very different scene was be- 
ing acted. 

The court-yard of the Palace of Westminster, on which the 
New House of Commons stands, was filled by a crowd of sol- 
diers and domestics in the royal livery. In the centre stood our 
reader's old acquaintance, John Gould ; his doublet stripped from 
his shoulders, and his muscular arm bared to the elbow. His rival. 
Wake, whose duty it was, as esquire of the king's body-guard, to 
see the sentence carried into execution, was standing near, vocife- 
rously calling for the sergeant of the kitchen, whose duty it was 
to strike off the forfeit hand ; but the fellow was unwilling to 
make his appearance. Gould was well known, and liked by the 
household as much as his rival and enemy was hated. 

" Where is the loitering knave ?" demanded Wake. " I'll have 
him scourged by his own scullions an he delay much longer !" 

" Villain !" said the prisoner ; " you shall dearly answer it. 
Bear witness all that I came on special service to her grace the 
queen — who will resent the vnrong done to her brother's mes- 
senger." 

There was a murmur amongst the crowd of servitors, and 
there was little doubt but they would have rescued the speaker, 
but fbr the presence of the palace-guard, which was under the 
command of his rival. 

AfTter a few moments' further delay, the sergeant of the kitchen 
made his appearance. He was followed by* a boy carrying an 
enormous cleaver. The man whose duty was to strike off the 
hand of any one under the dignity of a knight, who so far forgot 
the respect due to majesty as to strike a blow in the precincts of 
the palace, was a burly, good-looking fellow, whose ample per- 
son did honor to the department over which he presided. 
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" So," said Wake with a grim smile of satisfaction, " you are 
come at last ! " 

" Ay, worshipful sir ! " replied Dick Blunt — ^the name of the 
sergeant. " I and my cleaver are both ready ; where is the 
gallant ? " 

" There," said the esquire, pointing to the prisoner. 

No sooner did the eyes of Blunt and Gould meet, than a 
marked change came over the countenance of the former : they 
had long been friends, and the roystering cook was not one to in- 
jure a hair of an old comrade. 

" John Gould ! " he said. 

" Even so," answered Wake. 

" In that case, worshipful sir," answered the man, at the same 
time throwing down his cleaver, which he had taken from the 
hands of the boy — " you may e'en lop off his hand your worship- 
ful self!" 

A suppressed murmur of approbation broke from the crowd 
of domestics. 

" Stand to your arms, men ! " exclaimed the esquire, who, in 
the absence of the marshal, exercised supreme authority over the 
household and the palace-guard ; " we shall see if the orders of 
his hi^mess are to be braved with impunity." 

" Delay it but a few minutes," whispered Gould to the friendly ■ 
sergeant, " and I am saved ! " 

Blunt gave a knowing wink, to intimate that he understood 
him. 

" And so, master," said Wake, " you refuse to perform your 
office?" 

" Humph ! I did not absolutely say that," replied the man, 
with the air of a person who had reconsidered his resolution, and 
half repented of it ; " but it is night." 

" What difference does that make ] " . 

" I can't be so sure of my blow. Besides, Gould is a friend 
of mine ; we have drunk together ; and it's not a pleasant thing 
to strike off the hand you have so often shaken. Even cooks 
have their feelings," he added : " I remember, in the late wars, 
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the purveyors had been at fault, and I was obliged to kill a pet 
lamb for his highness's table." 

" Pshaw ! " 

" You may ' Pshaw ! ' worshipful sir," continued Blunt, whose 
objeQt was to gain time ; " but I tell you that I felt it. It had 
been the companion of my children — the plaything of the kitchen. 
I had dressed it, I remember, with a larding of porpoise fat and 
a braize of Malmsey wine ; and after all his highness did not 
taste it, for the Lancastrians suddenly attacked the camp ; so I 
was compelled to eat the poor thing myself" 

" Eat an entire lamb ! " exclaimed a page who was standing 
near, with a look of astonishment 

" Every bit of it," answered the cook, gravely ; " I could not 
do less, out of respect for the poor thing ; but I did not get over 
it for some time." 

" I should think not," observed the saucy youth, with an ex- 
pression of disgust ; " a whole lamb ! " 

By this time lights were seen moving through the windows of 
the queen's lodgings. Wake observed them, and in a tone of 
fury commanded the sergeant to proceed at once to his duty. 

" But two minutes ! " whispered Gould — " only two ! " 

Blunt stooped and picked up the cleaver, which he had cast 
upon the ground : passing his finger over the edge, he observed 
that it was notched, and asked one of the guards to lend him his 
partisan to sharpen it. 

" No matter, it will perform its office, I warrant me," said 
Wake. 

On a sign from their commander, two of the soldiers led, or 
rather dragged, Gould towards the cook's block, which had been 
removed from the royal kitchen to the court-yard for the pur- 
pose. Every moment was precious, and the lover of the pretty 
Alice struggled bravely to preserve his hand. Despite his 
efforts, they succeeded, however, in placing his right hand on the 
block, 

" Now, then," said Wake, drawing his sword, and approaching 
the sergeant ; " strike ! If you fail in your duty, I will not in mine !" 
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" But an instant, Blunt — an instant ! " said Gould. 

With a reluctant step the cook advanced, the rejected suitor 
of the pretty Alice close at his side. As he approached the 
block, the tramp of the queen's guard was faintly heard. He 
raised his axe. Wake, satisfied that he intended to strike, 
dropped the point of hb weapon. But he was deceived : instead 
of striking, the friendly sergeant passed his axe with a rapid mo- 
tion into the left hand of the prisoner, saying, as he did so : 

" Now, John, let your left hand defend your right ! " 

Tlie weapon swept fearfully round the prisoner's head ; those 
who held him started back. Thus armed, John Gould was a 
fearful antagonist to encounter. The domestics, with whom he 
was a great favorite, set up a loud shout. 

The esquire was not a man easily to be disappointed of his 
prey. Calling on his men to level their partisans, they prepared 
to rush upon him in a body, and cut him down. Before the plan 
could be carried into execution, the Duchess of Bedford, attended 
by the captain of the queen's guard, made her appearance, and 
commanded Wake to stay hostilities. 

All but Wake inclined before the mother of the queen. He 
resolutely refused to give up his prisoner, observing, in a tone 
which stung the haughty Jaquetta to the quick, that he had no 
orders to take from her. 

"You will take them, then, from me," observed Sir Henry Cham- 
bers. " In the name of her grace I take possession of this man ! " 
he added, pointing with his leading staff to Gould ; " and will 
answer to his highness the king for my proceedings." 

Wake called upon his men to back him, but they refused. 
The queen's guard, though not the stronger, was backed by the 
domestics of the palace, who, led by their sympathy for the res- 
cued lover, one and all took part with them. Desperate as he 
was, the mortified esquire was compelled to give way. 

" You will answer this ! " he said, turning on his heel, 

" When and where you please ! " replied the knight. 

As Wake passed the spot where the Duchess of Bedford was 
standing, the imperious woman struck him with an ivory baton, > 
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used in a game called *' closbeys," which she carried in her hand, 
at the same time calling him a varlet and saucy knave. 

Tiie esquire fixed his eyes upon her with an expression of ma- 
lignity so intense, that it caused even her firm heart to tremble. 
" Sorceress ! '^ he said, " we shall meet again ! " 
And then she trembled more : it was not the first time the 
accusation had been levelled against her. 



CHAPTER V. 



" Swear to avenge me of mine enemies, 
Or else thou dost not love me. Be pitiless, 
As they have proved to me." Old Puit. 

The death of her father and brother — so savagely murdered 
by Warwick and Clarence at Northampton — ^produced a fearfiil 
effect upon Elizabeth, whose heart was devoted to her family. 
For the first time she seemed to have forgotten the natural gen- 
tleness of her nature, and vowed a deep revenge — ^a sentiment 
which was kept alive by the passionate grief of the Duchess of 
Bedford, her mother, who, according to an old chronicler of the 
time, made the palace ring with her cries and imprecations 
against the assassins. 

The day on which John Gould brought the fatal intelligence 
had been passed by Edward in hunting the stag in the royal 
chase at Windsor. The hour was so late when he returned, that 
he would have immediately retired to rest, had not the lights 
which he saw in the queen's apartments, and the loud cries of 
his mother-in-law, attracted his attention ; and he proceeded to 
visit her. 

When the gallant monarch entered the chamber of the queen, 
he discovered her, to his astonishment, reclining upon a pile of 
cushions, supported by her women, her eldest daughter sobbing 
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and crying beside her. The long golden hair of his wife, whioh 
he was so proud of, had escaped from the linen coif, and fell in 
wavy curls down her neck and shoulders ; her tears and broken 
sighs added to her beauty. Jaquetta, furious as a bereaved 
lioness, was questioning the bearer of the fatal news. 

" In the name of every saint in heaven !" exclaimed the king, 
" what has happ^ied ?" 

Elizabeth started from her recumbent position at the sound 
of his voice, and, throwing herself into his curms, exdaimed : 

" Safe ! safe ! thanks to our Lady of Eltham, the traitors have 
not reached my sweet lord's life !" 

T5iis might have been acting, or it might have been the natur^J 
impulse of her woman's heart, alarmed for the safety of her 
husband. 

" What traitors, Lady Bessy 1" he demanded ; addressing her 
by the name which he was accustomed to use in the moments 
of endearment. 

Elizabeth only clung the closer to his embrace, and her tears 
fell the faster. She could not speak. 

" The traitors who have robbed me," replied #ie Duchess of 
Bedford, " both of a husband and a son ; Elizabeth, of a father 
and a brother ; your majesty of two staunch friends and leal 
defenders of your throno." 

The countenance of E J war J b.'-caiiie flushed with indignation as 
he listened to the astounding intelligence. At this period of his 
life he was still the active soldier, and excess had not weakened 
the natural energy either of his mental or physical organization. 

*' Name them !" exclaimed Edward, impatiently. 

" The man," continued Jaquetta, " who boasts that he holds 
the crown of England in his iron gauntlet ; that his coronet 
outweighs the crown; whose influence with the people placed 
your house upon the throne ! — the traitor Warwick, the enemy 
of me and mine, and the ready tool of your unnatural brother, 
the ambitious, feeble, aspiring Clarence !" 

The features of the king grew darker and darker as he listened 
to words so well calculated to sting his pride and arouse the 
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natural jealousy of his fiery nature, which had long been galled 
by the airs which the powerftil earl gave'himsel^ both in parlia- 
ment and in the council. 

" Indeed !" he muttered ; " it is time to show them which is 
the strongest, the sceptre or the sword; and Clarence — ^you 
said Qarencel — the brother whom I loved-r-trusted ! Don't 
weep, Bessy !" he added ; " don't weep. Since he has foi^otten 
the tie of blood between us, I will forget it too. Their victims 
shall be well avenged ! I swear it by the oath of the Plantage- 
nets and my father's death !" 

A smile of ferocious joy flitted for a moment over the pale 
features of the duchess, as she listened to his words. She felt 
assured that he would keep his oath ; indeed, it was the . only 
one he was never known to break. 

" My father !" sobbed Elizabeth ; " my poor, kind father ! 
Oh! my sweet lord, they will take thy life next! Would I 
were dead; I am not worth the coil they make for me !" 

Under the mask of affected moderation, the queen concealed a 
hatred of her enemies if possible more intense even than her 
mother's ; but she knew the disposition of her husband — ^knew 
that her tears and pretended resignation would tend more to 
ccwififm him in his resolution than violence and passionate de- 
mands for vengeance cx)uld have done. 

" My answer to this bold rebellion," he observed, " must be by- 
acts — not words ! I have long foreseen that the time would ar- 
rive when the sword must decide wheUier Warwick or Edward 
is to rule in England. 'Tis well that we can r^ly on the fidelity 
of the citizens of London !" he added ; " they have ever been 
constant in their devotion to our cause." 

With many soothing words and endearments, he consigned the 
queen to the care of Alice and her tirewomen, at the same time 
recommending his mother-in-law to send for Dr. Serigo, her phy- 
sician. 

As he was about to leave the apartment, he observed foi* the 
first time the presence of John Gould in the privy-chamber of 
the queen. The circumstance appeared to annoy him, for he did 
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not feel pleased that a stranger should have vidtnessed the scene 
which had just taken place, or have heard the oath he had taken 
to be revenged upon the Earl of Warwick and his brother. 
" Who is this man V* he demanded, in a dissatisfied tone. 
Alice, who felt alarmed for the safety of her lover — for the 
expression of Edward's countenance was anything but as^'uring 
— ^whispered a few words in the ear of the queen, who hastily 
replied that he was- the last friend of her murdered relatives, 
and the bearer of the death-token between her brother and her- 
self. 

"And the witness of their death?" inquired the king; for he 

nself that Warwick and his bro- 
extremity. 
Ad the honest fellow, respectfully. 



ace." 

Henry VIII, it was customary to 
by the titles of " highness " and 
gn of Elizabeth we find the form 
uently used in the public records. 
James appears to have been the first king to whom the style of 
" majesty " was invariably given, 

" Follow me to my closet," said Edward ; " I must question 
thee !" 

Repeating his adieus to Elizabeth, the speaker Jefl the privy- 
chamber of his queen, followed by prould, who, despite the ser- 
vices he had rendered, scarcely felt assured as to the intentions of 
the king towards him ; for he had witnessed an oath which it was 
the hiterest of the taker should remain a secret to all the world — • 
at least for the present. 

On reaching the royal closet, Gould related, word for word, 
all that had occurred, from his first meeting with Sir Richard and 
John Woodville in the Forest of Dean, to the final scene of their 
execution at Northampton. When he had finished, all trace of 
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mistrust had vanished from the handsome countenance of Edward, 
who was forcibly struck, not only with the courage, but the address ^ 
the narrator had displayed. 

" Doubtless," he said, " thou dost look for a reward for thy 
rfiare in this sad work 1" 

" Even so, your grace," frankly answered the young man. 

"Name it?" 

" I love my cousin, the chamber-woman of the queen," replied 
Gould, blushing deeply ; " but my worthy uncle, who has gained 
both pride and riches in the service of your highness, looks down 
upon his sister's child, and would fain marry her with one of 
your highness's body-squires — Thomas Wake — who accused the 
Duchess of Bedford, but a few hours sincf 

" It shall be seen to," observed the kin 
art a discreet varlet, and I may find servi 
ber," he added, as he dismissed him, " tha 
hast heard to- night will cost thee thy life ! 

Gould bowed in a manner which showe 
derstood the importance of the caution he 

Four days later, when the king advance* 
to inquire into the rebellion, the sturdy w 

him, much to the delight of the pretty Alice, and the despite of , 
her avaricious old father. 
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" Go to your darling people, then, and see 
If one of them will lift his arm up in 
Your cause, if I forbid them.'* 

Earl of Wabwiok. 

Never did Edward IV., in the course of his romantic, che- 
quered career, make a more fatal error than in advancing into 
the north — the stronghold of the Neville faction — where Mon- 
tague, Warwick, and the Archbishop of York were all-powerful. 
Had he remained in London, the probability is that he might 
have wearied the rebels out : since his queen remained in the 
metropolis in safety, even while her husband was in the power 
of his enemies — a misfortune which took place shortly after his 
advance to meet them. 

Warwick first conveyed his royal prisoner to Warwick Castle, 
and from thence to Middleham, which, being further north, the 
earl judged the most secure prison of the time. Amongst the 
few devoted servitors who >yere permitted to attend him was 
John Gould, whose shrewdness and devotion made him, each 
succeeding day, a greater favorite with the captive king. 

Whilst at Warwick, everything that could be suggested was 
tried to shake the affection of Edward for his queen. The accu- 
sation against her mother, the Duchess of Bedford, was renewed ; 
and Wake even had the effrontery to appear before his captive 
master and produce certain images of lead, which he asserted he 
had discovered at Grafton ; but the king, however superstitious 
in other points, rejected the accusation with scorn. 

At this time there were two kings in England, and both pri- 
soners : Henry VI., a captive in the Tower of London to the 
party of the house of York, which still held possession of the 
metropolis, and Edward IV., in the hands of Warwick and his 
&ction. 
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Hitherto the queen had brought het husband female issue 
only, and her eldest daughter, who was named after her, was 
consequently heiress to the throne. Tiiis circumstance inspired 
the ambitious Warwick with the idea of a marriage between the 
Lady Elizabeth and his son, young George Neville, and ruling 
the kingdom in their name. The Archbishop of York, the uncle 
of the boy, a proud and ambitious prelate, entered warmly into 
the scheme, and proposed to his brother that Edward should be 
removed from Middleham Castle to his seat in Hertfordshire, 
called the More, where he trusted, by his tact and representations, 
to induce the captive monarch to consent to an arrangement 
which would virtually deprive him of the crown. It was not 
without repeated solicitations that Warwick consented to the re- 
moval, and the event proved that the prudent earl was right ui 
his hesitation. 

The faithful Gould accompanied Edward in his removal to the 
More, where he was sent under a strong guard, and as completely 
a captive as in the strong castle of Middleham, his former prison. 
The only consolation he found in the change was in the circum- 
stance of his being so much nearer to London, which was still 
devoted to him. 

He had been about fifteen days a resident with the arch- 
bishop, when the devoted servitor, on entering his chamber to 
assist him to disrobe for the night, found his royal master a prey 
to the deepest melancholy. He was seated at a table, under a 
cresset suspended from the ceiling, the light from which fell on a 
parchment spread out before him, the contents of which were 
evidently anything but agreeable to him, since once or twice he 
clutched his hand as if he grasped a sword, and broken curses 
escaped between his quivering lips. 

Respect kept his attendant silent ; still he could not prevent 
his eye from glancing from the parchment to the countenance of 
the captive, with an inquiring look. 

" Read, John — read !" exclaimed the king, pushing the docu- 
ment near him ; " see what the traitors propose !" 

Gould ran his eye over the deed, and smiled. 
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" Fit subject for mirth !" observed the captive, bitterly, 

" Pardon me, your grace," replied the bold woodman, respect- 
fully, " if I do not see the proposal in the same light as yourself. 
Have you signed 1" 

" The sentence of my eternal condemnation as soon !" ex- 
claimed Edward. " What ! give the heiress of my crown to the 
son of my subtle enemy ! Never ! A child might calculate the 
number of my days, were once my name affixed to yonder parch- 
ment. Oh, for one hour of liberty !" he added ; " dearly should 
the traitors rue their insolent attempt to wrest the sceptre from 
my hand !" 

" Sign it," whispered Gould ; " and never shall prince grasp it 
more firmly." 

" Art mad ? I tell thee it would be the signal for my execu- 
tion. Warwick thinks to reign in the name of my infant child. 
His design is clear. The traitors have given me four-and-twenty 
hours to reflect." 

" When does the earl arrive V demanded Gould. 

" To-morrow night ; and his brother with him." 

" Promise the archbishop to sign," replied the shrewd wood- 
man ; " and I answer witli my life for the result." 

" Never !" interrupted Edward, passionately ; " never !" 

" At least your grace can lead the traitorous priest to suppose 
that such is your intention." 

"Wherefore]" 

" To throw him off his guard. Like most of the Nevilles, his 
vanity more than rivals his ambition. In the triumph of having 
vanquished your resistance, he will not refuse you th^ permission 
you have so oft requested, of hunting in the chase." 

" Perhaps not," replied the king, musingly ; " and yet I do not 
see the advantage. Under pretence of doing me honor, the wily 
priest will cause me to be so attended that escape will be impos- 
sible." 

" Nothing is impossible," observed Gould, firmly, " to those 
who possess courage and perseverance. As for the guards the 
traitors may place around you, the more the better for your 
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purpose, since it will blind suspicion. Only obtain the desired 
permission, and in four-and-twenty hours your grace shall be in 
London." 

Edward fixed his eyes upon the speaker, as if to read his in- 
most thoughts. The advice might be true, or merely a scheme 
to lead him yet more blindly to his ruin. Gould met his glance 
without flinching, for he had nothing to conceal. 

" Thank heaven," he said, with a sigh, " I was not born a 
prince !" 

" Why so, knave ?" 

" Because I would not lose all confidence in my fellow-crea- 
tures. I question if even the possession of a crown can repay the 
dreary void which doubt and mistrust create in the heart. It 
would not, I am sure, with me." 

" What are your plans ?" demanded the royal captive, with 
something like returning confidence. 

" Your grace must remain in ignorance of them till the mo- 
ment of execution arrives." 

"Why so f, 

" Because I cannot trust you." 

" Not trust me !" repeated Edward, with surprise. 

" No, prince. Every eye will be fixed upon you. Perhaps, 
at the critical moment, a look, a glance, a word might betray 
you ; it is so easy to read in some men's countenances the work- 
ings of their minds. After all," added the speaker, " it binds 
you to nothing. When the earl arrives, you can easily exact 
some condition, which you are certain beforehand he will not 
grant. Shc^uld my scheme «ven fail, you gain a few hours' relax- 
ation and exercise ; one hour in the green woods and pure air of 
heaven is worth a hundred passed in a prison." 

" Right, Gould !" exclaimed Edward, with either real or af- 
fected confidence ; " I will be guided by thy counsel ; it were un- 
just to doubt thee." 

The woodman smiled, and left the captive to repose. 
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O'er bog, o'er fen, we merrily ride, 

And follow our prey by the mountain side. 

The More was one of those strongly fortified mansions, the re- 
mains of which may still be seen in various parts of the country, 
dotthig it with ivy-clad towers and picturesque ruins — memorials 
of an age when the sword was law, and every great noble and feu- 
datory of the crown maintained a petty court, and exercised sove- 
reign authority in his own domains. Like most great houses of 
the time, it was surrounded by extensive woods, intersected here 
and there with patches of open, cultivated land ; but the sturdy 
oaks, the shelter of the dappled deer, have long since disappeared 
before the labor of the husbandman ; and crops of heavy golden 
corn or rich pastures occupy the wide space formerly reserved for 
the pleasures of the chase, and the preservation of game. 

The Norman conquerors were passionate lovers of the chase — 
an amusement in which prelates and nobles shared alike ; and the 
himting establishment of a bishop was as much a portion of his 
state, as his chaunters and stole-bearer, and generally treated with 
more consideration by their half-military, half-priestly masters. 

The archbishop was too much elated with the half promise' of 
his royal captive — to accept the alliance which he trusted would 
convey the crown of England to his nephew and godson — to re^ 
fuse him the permission he demanded, of indulging in his favorite 
amusement ; still it was not without a certain misgiving that he 
saw him depart. As Edward had foreseen, under pretence of 
doing him honor, not only had all the prelate's piquers, trackers, 
and huntsmen, been ordered out, but a body of three hundred 
men, retainers of the house of Neville, under the command of an 
experienced knight, were ordered to attend him — ostensibly to 

mtST SIRIB9. 3^ 
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beat for game, in reality to guard him, and cut off all hope of es^ 
cape. When the king saw the array, he cast a despairing look at 
Gould, but his adviser replied only by a confident smile. 

The archbishop accompanied his prisoner to the outer gate of 
the manor, to see him take horse. He noticed Edward's blank 
look, as his eye glanced on the numerous cortige, and secretly 
applauded himself for his precaution. 

According to the custom of the age, he held the stirrup for his 
sovereign to mount ; and, after wishing him a royal hunt and a 
gallant chase, renewed, in a whisper, his instruction^ to his kins- 
man, Hugh Neville, to keep an eye upon him. 

" Fear not, my lord," replied the knight, as he put spurs to his 
horse, to ride after the captive king ; " unless that old sorceress, 
his mother-in-law, carries him off on a fiery dragon, I'll answer for 
his safety with my head — dead or alive he returns to the .More 
to-night !" 

" Good !" said the prelate ; " and remember, better the former 
than not at all ; hi;s escape would be the ruin of our house ; he is 
a true Plantagenet, and never forgives an enemy, or forgets a 
wrong !" 

" He has a churchman's memory for that !" muttered his kins- 
man, as he joined the train, which was fast disappearing in the 
winding avenue which led from the More to the chase. 

Rejoiced at finding himself once more occupied in the amuse- 
ment from which he had been so long debarred, Edward forgot 
for awhile that he was a captive. In his excitement, he hallooed 
to the piquers, cheered on the hounds, and displayed all the ex- 
travagant joy of a schoolboy released from his irksome tasks. 
Hugh Neville was completely deceived : the enjoyment of the 
king was too natural to be assumed. By the hour of noon, three 
of the antlered monarchs of the forest had breathed their last. 

Gould, who was one of the foremost of the riders in the royal 
train, observed, with secret satisfaction, several sumpter mules 
laden with refreshments, which the provident care of the arch- 
bishop had sent for the entertainment of his captive guest •, and, 
as the hour of refection approached, contrived to draw near bis 
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master, who had just drawn Ids couteau de chaise across the throat 
of the palpitating animal which lay bleeding at his feet. 

" Look !" said the delighted Edward, pointing to the game ; 
^' seven branches ! A hart of grease — a royal hart ! By heavens, 
I could almost imagine myself in our royal forest of Windsor, 
with Suffolk and Rivers by our side !" 

" With prudence," whispered the woodman, " a few hours may 
see you there !" 

A deep-drawn sigh — as the unpleasant conviction that he was 
still a prisoner forced itself upon him — was Edward's only 
reply. 

Gould had approached the king in order to assist him in dis- 
tributing the meat to the hounds, who, with their distended jaws 
dappled in blood, were crouching round ; from respect all else 
kept back. 

" The knight will ask your grace's pleasure as to the refection," 
said the faithful fellow, still speaking in the same low tone. 

Edward replied by a look of intelligence. 

" Ask him to have it prepared at the Abbot's Tower, and 
leave the rest to me." 

" The Abbot's Tower ! " repeated the king ; " is that all ? " 

" All ! " repeated the servitor, at the same time drawing back, 
in order to avoid suspicion. 

As he had foreseen. Sir Hugh Neville approached his charge, 
to ascertain when and where it would please him to partake of 
the good things his kinsman had prepared. 

" Even where you please," said Edward, who felt that it would 
be unwise to fix upon the place too readily ; " provided it be 
soon ; for the keen air and wholesome exercise have given me 
an appetite that will do honor to the cheer. Stay," he added. 
as if struck by a sudden recollection. " What tower was that 
we passed — by the mound where we started the last hart 1 " 

" The Abbot's Tower, your grace." 

" At the Abbot's Tower be it, then ! " exclaimed the king. 
" Faith, we are somewhat wearied with our ride ! Captivity 
has not added suppleness to our limbs ! " 
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"Captivity ! " repeated the knight, in a deprecating tone; "the 
word is harsh ! " 

" Harsher than the reality ? " demanded the king. 

"Your grace is the guest of my kinsmen — not their pri- 
soner !" 

" True ! " replied Edward, bitterly ; " and they are so careful 
of their guest, that they keep watch and ward on him ! The 
courtesy, methinks, is somewhat overstrained ; but we shall not 
fbrget it !" 

The look which accompanied the words onCe more excited the 
suspicions of Hugh Neville, which the previous joyous manner 
of the speaker had dissipated ; and he determined to have an 
eye upon him. Under pretence of seeing everything prepared 
for his reception, he rode forward to examine th^ Abbot's Tower ; 
it was barely possible, he thought, that friends of the captive 
prince might be concealed in it. 

The Abbot's Tower was a heavy, square, Saxon pile, which 
stood on a rising mound in the centre of the archbishop's domain : 
it had probably belonged originally to some monastery or relig- 
ious establishment, which had been swept away by the Norman 
conquerors, who, in their passionate love for the chase, turned 
half England into a himting-ground, and punished the peasant 
who took the life of a deer more severely than the homicide or 
the robber. The latter, who congregated in numerous bands, 
were seldom brought to justice ; since, for the most part, they 
were under the protection of some powerful noble, who either 
shared in the contributions which they levied upon unfortunate 
travellers, or employed them in their own private, wars, as the 
price of their protection. • 

The tower, which was without windows, contained but one 
apartment : originally it had been divided into several stages or 
floors, but they had long since disappeared ; the blackened, half- 
burnt beams, fragments of which still protruded from the walls, 
indicated the means of destruction employed ; the staircase which 
conducted to the roof, being of stone, had remained uninjured by 
the fire, 
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" Humph 1 " muttered Hugh NeviHe, after glancing suspiciously- 
round the bare walls, without, however, finding anything to alarm 
him for the safety of his charge 5 " I think I may venture to trust 
him here — there is no outlet save the door and the roof, and a 
bird only could escape from that." 

When Edward arrived, he found his refection spread for him 
in the old tower, which was completely encircled by the hunts- 
men and retainers of his enemies, w^ho were seated on the sward 
refreshing themselves after the fatigi|es of the chase. When he 
saw how completely the building was guarded, he cast a dissatis- 
. fied look at Gould, who only returned it by one of his confident 
smiles. 

" I cannot understand him ! " thought the captive ; " either he 
has the means I wot not of, or the knave is playing me false 1 " 

Selecting his chamberlain and the woodman to serve him, hfe 
entered the building, the door of which Gould instantly closed, at 
the same time shooting the ponderous iron bolts into the solid 
masonry of the walls. 

" Still a prisoner ! " exclaimed the impatient king. 

" Not so, your grace," answered Gould, joyously ; " you are 
free, and England is once more your own : in a few days the 
haughty Warwick, his subtle brother, and the rebellious Clarence, 
shall be at your feet ! " 

Edward's only reply was an incredulous look. 

When Hugh Neville saw the strongly-studded door of the 
tower close upon his charge, he only smiled : he deemed it the 
ebullition of disappointment and ill-humor, so perfectly did he 
feel assured of the impossibility of escape. 

" Let him sulk ! " he muttered, as he seated himself with seve- 
ral esquires — ^who had already attacked a venison pasty — directly 
opposite the portal ; " an he sulk himself out of the Abbot's 
Tower, I will foi^ve him ! " 

The shades of evening were beginning to fall before he ven- 
tured to summon the royal captive to depart. No answer being 
returned, after repeated efforts the door was driven in from its 
massive fastenings. 
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" By heavens ! " he exclaimed, gazing round the walls with a 
look of astonishment, " he has escaped — the place is empty ! " 

The staircase which led to the roof was double. On removing 
the flag which covered the topmost step, a second descent, con- 
ducting to an arched passage extending far into the woods, be- 
came visible. Gould had become acquainted with the secret, 
and used it for the flight of his master and himself. . 



CHAPTER VIII. 



^Tftinted you the bastardy of Edward's children f 

I did, my Lord. SShakspxabb. 

Although Elizabeth and her infant family had remained in 
London in comparative security — ^thanks to the loyalty of the 
citizens — her position was anything but an enviable one. Many 
of her husband's partisans openly blamed her ambitious schemes 
for the a^randizement of her family as the cause of the civil war, 
and went so far as to hint that Edward would do well to submit 
the validity of his marriage to the wisdom of parliament. Things 
were in this state, when the proposal was made for the marriage 
of her eldest daughter with young George Neville. 

At first the queen was not averse to it : it would at least se- 
cure to her the undisputed title of Edward's wife — for Warwick 
would never sufler the validity of a marriage to be mooted, on 
which the realization of his ambitious hopes depended. 

The Duchess of Bedford, alarmed at the accusation of sorcery 
which had been launched against her, warmly approved the plan ; 
and there is little doubt that had Edward continued much longer 
a prisoner, it would have been carried out ; but his sudden reap- 
j>earence in London completely changed the current of events. 
Warwick and Clarence, alarmed at his escape from the custody 
of the archbishop, embarked for France, and narrowly escaped, 
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in their flight, falling into the hands of Anthony Woodville — ^the 
queen's brother — who had the command of the royal navy, and 
who succeeded in capturing all the rebels' ships, with the excep- 
tion of the one which the earl and duke, together with their fami- 
lies, were on board of. 

But the party of the King-maker was too strong in the north 
for its leader to remain long either in exile or inactivity. He 
shortly afterwards returned to England, and soon appeared at 
the head of a numerous army. 

Before marching to meet his too-powerful subject, Edward 
placed his queen and family, for security, in the Tower of Lon- 
don, which he confided to the guard of the citizens. Elizabeth 
promised once more to become a mother, and the king ardently 
desired a son, whose birth would defeat the project of the rebel- 
lious Warwick — of uniting his heiress with George Neville, and 
so transferring the crown to his own issue. 

A second time did Edward commit the imprudence of advan- 
cing to the north, where the influence of the Nevilles was para- 
mount. Disaffection became gradually rife in the army, 
which was corrupted by the agents of Warwick and the gold of 
the archbishop. To avoid being given up once more a prisoner 
to his insolent enemies, Edward fled in the middle of the night 
from his revolted troops, and embariced at Lynn, for the Low 
Countries. 

No sooner did Elizabeth hear of the disasters and flight of her 
husband, than she made preparations for withstanding a siege — 
arming and victualling the Tower. The Duchess of Bedford — 
who knew how little she had to hope from the mercy of her ene- 
mies, should she fall into their hands — incited her daughter to 
hold out by every argument in her power. Besides the city 
guard, there was a numerous body of Flemish mercenaries in the 
fortress, which was well provided with munitions of war. 

The courage of Elizabeth held good even to the entry of War- 
wick and Clarence to London. No sooner had the rebel lords 
taken possession of the city, than it was proposed to send a 
herald to the queen, with offers of terms for herself and garrison. 
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Tlie Archbishop of York, who was present, demanded permission 
of his brotlier to send a message first, which he promised should 
cause more consternation to their enemies than the approach 
even of their victorious army to the walls of the tower. 

The wily prelate was right : he calculated on the superstition 
of the age, and the influence of its terrors on the people. 

Elizabeth, attended by her mother and the principal officers of 
the tower, appeared on the outward walls of the fortress, to lis- 
ten, as they expected, to a summons addressed to them, in the 
names of Clarence and Warwick, for the surrender of the place. 
Great was the confusion of the queen and Jaquetta, when an eccle- 
siastic advanced from the clump of spears, instead of a herald. 

In lieu of proposing terms of accommodation, he summoned, 
in an insolent tone, the Duchess of Bedford to appear before the 
archbishop, to answer to the charge of sorcery and magic sworn 
against her by Thomas Wake, one of the esquires of the king's 
body-guard. 

Despite her natural firmness, the cheek of the haughty woman 
blanched with terror as she listened to the accusation, the effect 
of which she read in the horror-stricken looks of those around 
her. This was perhaps the only occasion on which Elizabeth dis- 
played true courage. Calling John Gould to her side, she pointed 
with her own hand to the audacious priest. 

*' A silver arrow for thee, if thou bringest him down !" 

But, his errand being accomplished, the messenger did not 
choose to wait to receive such thanks as the queen and her mother 
might feel disposed to pay him. He witnessed the action qf Eliz- 
abeth, and the levelling of the arquebuss by Gould, and darted 
into the group of bowmen for protection. 

Secretly the honest woodman was not dissatisfied that the priest 
had escaped him ; it was a serious thing in that age, even at the 
bidding of a queen, to shed the blood of the meanest son of the 
church. 

With an air of disappointment and vexation, Elizabeth and her 
mother retired from the walls. John Gould was soon afterwards 
summoned to their presence. 
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" What," demanded the queen, who had every confidence in his 
loyalty and discretion, " has been the effect produced upon the 
garrison by the insolent citation of the archbishop 1" 

" Most disastrous, your grace ! The citizens, who were but 
lukewarm, have become absolutely cold in your cause, and the 
superstitious Flemings declare openly that they will not fi^t 
against the church." 

" Cowards !" exclaimed the duchess ; " am 1 not of the blood 
of their princes 1" 

" Superstition, madam," observed the young man, " is stronger 
than loyalty !" 

Elizabeth paced her chamber for some minutes with an irreso- 
lute step. Her mind at last seemed made up. 

" Since they have evoked superstition to their aid, I must com- 
bat mine enemies with their own arms !" 

" What is it you propose to do ?" demanded her mother, with 
an uneasy glance. 

"To fly." 

" Fly !" repeated the duchess, disdainfully. 

" Ay, mother, to a fortress stronger than the Tower — better 
defended than by hands guarded by the terrors and credulity of 
the people — to the sanctuary at Westminster. Not even the 
traitor Warwick will dare to approach me there !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mark where she stands I Around her form I draw 

The awful circle of our holy church. 

Set but a foot within the sacred line. 

And on thy head — yea, though it wore a crown — 

I launch the curse of Rome. 

BULWXR'S "RlCBSURU.*^ 

In an age when might was law, and the weak had no appeal 
against the oppression of the strong, the privilege of sanctuary 
claimed by the church was regarded with peculiar veneration by 
the people. Like all human institutions, it was subject to abuse, 
and long survived the necessity which had given birth to it. 

The sanctuary of Westminster, built by Edward the Confessor, 
was an edifice of great strength, surmounted by a church, in tne 
form of a cross, situated at the end of St. Margaret's Churchyard, 
and subject, by various bulls from the Roman pontiffs, to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the abbots of Westminster. In the church 
a book was kept, in which those who took shelter registered 
themselves ; and were called sanctuary men and women. Once 
within its massive walls — no matter how serious the offence with 
which the fugitive was charged, or how powerful the oppressor 
from whom the innocent fled — ^they were in an asylum which 
the civil and regal power alike respected ; for it was guarded 
equally by the church and the superstition of the people. 

Oose to the sanctuary stood the almonry, where the abbot's 
dole was daily distributed to the poor. In it the first printing- 
press, ever established in England was erected by Caxton. Sin- 
gular coincidence, that the institution and the mighty engine 
which was- destined to destroy it, should have been situated so 
nearly together. 

Few of the numerous crowds who daily pass the churchyard, 
in their way to the courts of law or the seat of legislature, pause 
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to note the spot where a queen of England twice found refuge, 
and a king was born — ^both dependent on the charity of a few 
monks. 

It was midnight when Elizabeth, accompanied by her mother 
and cnildren, guarded only by a -few faithful friends, embarked 
at the Tower in her barge, which was rowed rapidly up the river 
towards the sanctuary. Warwick, who had his spies in the City, 
was quickly informed of her flight ; and, guessing her purpose, 
placed a strong party of men in front of the sanctuary, to pre- 
vent her entrance. The ambitious earl did not care so much for 
securing her person as obtaining possession of her eldest daugh- 
ter, whose marriage with his son was to be the stepping-stone to 
his future greatness. 

Just as the queen was about to land, a small boat came along- 
side of the royal barge. By the light of the torches which they 
carried, the attendants perceived that it was rowed by an old 
woman, whose shrewd and shrewish features were well known to 
most of them. 

It was the femous Mother Cobb, the midwife of the sanctuary. 

" Keep off!" exclaimed one of the men. " What would you ?" 

" That which you, with all your blustering," replied the old 
woman, " have neither the wit nor the strength to do — ^find out a 
path of safety for her grace !" 

Struck by the manner of the speaker, the queen drew aside 
the curtains of her barge, and bade the old woman approach, that 
she might question her. Mother Cobb, nowise daunted by the 
rank of Elizabeth, drew near. A smile for an instant flitted 
over her haggard features, as her eyes glanced on the figure of 
the queen, soon likely to become a mother. 

" Who are you, my good woman 1" demanded Elizabeth. 

" One who comes to warn you that your flight from the Tower 
has been discovered, and that the approach to the sanctuary is 
beset by men wearing the badge of your bitterest enemy, the 
Earl of Warwick. At the risk of my life, I rowed off to warn 
you; but these pampered fools," she added, pointing to the at- 
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tendants who had repulsed her, " have not wit enough to know a . 
friend from a foe." 

The intelligence was a sad blow to the fugitives, who saw their 
only retreat cut off. To return was impossible; and it was 
equally dangerous to proceed. In this dilemma the midwife 
came to her assistance. She had observed their hurried con- 
sultation with impatience, and more than once attempted to in- 
terrupt it. 

" I do not come," she said bluntly, " to tell you of your dan- 
ger merely, but to save you." 

" Save us !" repeated the duchess. 

" Not you !" exclaimed the old woman, sternly ; " the proud 
Duchess of Bedford might have fallen into the hands of her ene- 
mies, and been burnt for a witch at the stake, before Mother 
Cobb would have stirred a finger to aid her ; but for the sake of 
the fair woman beside you. However," she added, '.' I must 
have my price." 

" Name it ?" eagerly answered Elizabeth. " Alas ! it is but 
"little that I can offer !" 

" That, when the hour of travail comes, I shall be your atten- 
dant. I should like to bring a king into the world ; even though," 
she added, in a lower tone, "his reign should be a short one." 

Singular as was the request, the queen hesitated not to grant 
it. Little did she deem that when the hour which was to crown 
her hopes, by giving birth to an heir to the house of York, ar- 
rived, she would be dependent upon the charity of the old mid- 
wife for the necessaries she had not the means to provide. 

By the advice of Mother Cobt, Elizabeth, together with her 
children and mother, descended from the royal barge into her 
boat, which, with the assistance of John Gould — who refused to 
separate himself for one instant from his charge — she rowed to 
an obscure lane running down to the water's edge, close to the 
abbot's staithe. The barge, by her advice, was steered to the 
opposite side of the Thames, in order to mislead those who were 
on the look-out into the belief that the queen had fled towards 
Kent. 
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As the shrewd old woman had foreseen, the ruse deceived the 
followers of Warwick ; and, if it did not entirely throw them off 
their guard, at least diverted it. 

When the fugitives had landed, they proceeded with trembling 
steps, under shelter of the night, towards the abbot's house — for 
all the avenues to the sanctuary were too closely guarded to ad- 
mit of their approach. 

Thomas Milling, who at this time filled the abbatial chair of 
Westminster, was a staunch partisan of the House of Lancaster, 
and but little likely to sympathize with the distressed situation 
of the wife of its greatest rival ; still he received the supplicants 
courteously — regretted that it was not in his power to procure 
them entrance to the sanctuary, which was surrounded by the 
troops of Warwick. 

Elizabeth and her mother were in despair. 

"Tliat is false !" said Mother Cobb, boldly. 

" What means the woman ?" exclaimed the offended dignitary. 

" I mean that there is a passage from the great church to the 
sanctuary, and that my Lord Abbot is as well acquainted with 
it as I am !" 

"Be generous!" said Elizabeth, sinking on her knees to the 
churchman ; " it is not a queen, but a trembling woman — a wife 
and mother — who implores you, for the sake of these little ones," 
she added, pointing to her children, who could not comprehend 
the sight of their mother in such a posture before the phlegmatic 
priest. 

" I regret, madam," he coldly answered, " that it is not in my 
power to serve you." 

John Gould approached Elizabeth, and whispered a few words 
in her ear, as he respectfully raised her from the ground ; the 
abbot had not had sufficient humanity to pay her even that mark 
of courtesy-— due to her no less as a woman than a queen. The 
suppliant remembered the words as well as the token of her un- 
happy brother ; hastily drawing the chain and jewelled device 
from her bosom, she placed it in the hands of the churchman, 
whose manner underwent a marked change as he received it. 
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*' Where did you get this f he demanded, in a voice of deep 
emotion. 

"From my dead brother!" replied the queen. 

" Your brother ! — was he your brother, to whom I owe my 
life ? Lady, I will not foi^et my pledge, either to the living or 
the dead!" 

At this moment, a violent knocking at the outward gate an- 
nounced that the abbatial residence was beset. 

" Lost— lost !" sighed Elizabeth. 

The Duchess of Bedford wrung her hands, and the terrified 
children clung weeping round their mother. John Gould drew 
his sword, determined to protect the royal fugitives to the last 

" Put up your weapon, young man !" said the abbot ; " it is 
not with the arm of flesh that you can save them. Follow me 
to the church !" 

Whilst the soldiers were breaking open the strongly barred 
doors, the speaker led the party through the doisters to the abbey 
church; lighting a torch from the lamp which burnt day and 
night before the tomb of Edward the Confessor, he pointed out 
to Gould an iron ring inserted in a large flag-stone at the foot of 
the monument. 

" Raise it," he said. 

By a violent exertion of the woodman's strength, the ponderous 
stone was removed. ^ 

Placing his torch in the hands of the young man, he bade him 
precede them in the descent. Gould quickly obey^ ; the rest of 
the party, more dead than alive with terror, followed j for the 
noise of approaching footsteps was distinctly heard in the church. 

The abbot was discovered calmly kneeling on the stone, which 
he had contrived to return to its place, when the soldiery, headed 
by Warwick and Clarence, broke into the church. 

" Where are the traitors ?" demanded the earl furiously. 

" Traitors !" repeated the churchman, scornfully ; " is it the 
Earl of Warwick — who hath twice broken his oath of fealty to 
the house of York and Lancaster — who asks that question 1" 

" Insolent ! answer to liiy question, or " 
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" Or what 1" said Thomas Milling, calmly. " Thou hast bro- 
ken into the house of a spiritual peer^-entered with armed men 
the temple of the Most High ! Complete the ruffianly work, by 
shedding the blood of His servant at the altar." 

" The church," observed the Diike of Clarence, doggedly, " is 
not the sanctuary." 

And, without heeding the indignant remonstrances of the abbot, 
he ordered his men to search amongst the various chapels and 
tombs, in order to discover the fiigitrves, who, he doubted not, 
were concealed somewhere in the church. 

" Proceed, rash prince !" exclaimed Jthe abbot ; " proceed ! — 
but the wrath of the saints whose Shrines you have profaned will 
overtake you ! Give me a rochet and stole," he added, address- 
ing the terrified monks, who had quitted their cells in alarm ; " and 
light the tapers on the high altar !" 

A shudder ran through all who heard him, for they guessed the 
fearful intention with which the words were uttered. Many pre- 
pared to retire. 

" I give you five minutes," said Thomas Milling, " to clear the 
church ; at the expiration of which time, if, of the band of ruffians 
— noble or prince, soldier or knight — a single soul remains, upon 
his head I breathe the curse of Rome !" 

" Thou darest not, priest !" exclaimed the indignant Warwick ; 
*' thy mitre should not save thee !" 

" It would at least revenge me !" was the calm reply. 

Even the fiery King-maker found that his men would not sup- 
port him in an outrage against the church. Clarence, Hugh Ne- 
ville, and others, had already withdrawn from the desecrated edi- 
fice. As Warwick was reluctantly following their example, the 
bell from the sanctuary began to toll the signal that some new 
fugitives had been registered. 

" I am not baffled yet !" said the haughty earl ; " they have 
contrived to reach the sanctuary ; — we shall see how they will 
live there, for neither wine nor food shall pass the gates until they 
are surrendered.*' 

The abbot's only reply was his usual calm, passionless smile. 
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Finding tJiat the contest was an unequal one, Warwick 1^ the 
church. 

' The next day it became generally known in London, that the 
Duchess of Bedford, who was accused of sorcery, the queen, with 
her three daughters — Elizabeth, Mary, and Qcely — ^together with 
the faithful Lady Scrope, and Alice, had registered themselves as 
sanctuary women. 

That same week, John Grould took a flesher's shop in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the abbey, and, despite the vigilance of 
their enemies, the party in the sanctuary were not starved into a 
surrender. 

T!ie day which was to make Elizabeth the^ mother of a son, 
and give a long-expected heir to the House of York, dawned at 
last. On the first of November, 1470, Edward V. first saw the 
light. There were neither rejoicings nor largess among the peo- 
ple. The unhappy prince — whose career was so brief, whose end 
so tragical — was ushered into the world in poverty and privation ; 
still his mother .smiled amid her tears, as she clasped the lovely 
infant to her bosom. Could she have foreseen his future destiny, 
how bitter would have been her grief! 

Mother Cobb, the midwife of the sanctuary, assisted the queen, 
as had been promised, on the occasion ; although Master Serigo, 
her physician, was present. The old woman's pride and satisfac- 
tion aft the birth of a male child, almost equalled its mother's. 
She knew that, in the event of his succeeding to the crown, she 
would become a personage of importance, and she was not with- 
out ambition. Besides, she had a boon to solicit, which none but 
a king could grant. 

Although Abbot Milling considered his pledge to John Wood- 
ville, who had saved his life at the Battle of St. Albans, fully re- 
deemed, by the protection he had extended to his sister in her 
hour of need, he could not refuse to stand godfather to the infant 
prince, who was privately baptized by the prior ; his grandmoth- 
er, the Duchess of Bedford and Lady Scrope, being the god- 
mothers. 

Mother Cobb carried the diild tg the font, and Alice ofiered, 
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as the queen's mass peuny, the golden chain and device of its un^ 
fortunate uncle. 

Up to the time of the Commonwealth, the jewel was preserved 
in the treasury of the abbey ; but when the regalia of England 
was broken up and sold by the Puri&ns, it disappeared, and all 
trace of its existence is lost. 

In the month of March, King Edward once more landed in his 
dominions, and was soon at the head of a considerable force ; for 
the nation began to tire of the civil wars, and the exactions of 
the Earl of Warwick. Elizabeth received the intelligence with 
transport. Sundry lords and partisans of the House of York 
already began to make a stir in the City in her husband's fevor. 

But that which most assisted the restoration of Edward to his 
crown, was the desertion of Warwick by his brother Clarence, 
and the return of the latter to his allegiance. True, the recon- 
ciliation was but temporary ; but it answered the purpose of the 
moment. The king neither could nor would forget the mortifi- 
cation and imprisonment he had endured, and both Elizabeth and 
her mother, when the time arrived, failed not to remind him of 
his oath. 

A few days only after the receipt of the joyful intelligence of 
her lord's return, the queen, with the infant Prince of Wales 
upon her knee, was seated in the bicker-chamber of the sanctuary, 
which had been given up to her use, when John Gould, whose 
fidelity during her long sojourn in that gloomy place had supplied 
both Elizabeth and her friends with the means of existence — not, 
however, without the connivance of the worthy abbot — made 
his appearance. Alice, who was^ standing behind the chair of her 
royal mistress, blushed with pleasure as he entered the room. 
A stranger, closely muffled in a horseman's cloak, followed him : 
the latter personage turned out to be the feeble-minded Clarence, 
who, tired of the domineering humor of his father-in-law War- 
wick, was about secretly to leave London and join the army of 
his brother. 

Elizabeth, who had not seen him since the murder of her fa- 
ther and brother, would have repelled him with horror, and at 

riBST tasRnsi. 4 
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once have dismissed him from her presence, had not her politic 
mother restrained her. The Duchess of Bedford knew too well 
the importance of such an ally to offend him ; a seeming recon- 
ciliation was patched up between them ; the duke was permitted 
to kiss the hand of the infant Prince of Wales, to whom he 
vowed fidelity and homage. 

That same night he secretly withdrew from London, and 
started for Ravenspur, where Edward had once more planted 
his st^idard. 

The queen's attendants and friends — for she had now many m 
the saactuary — ^were rejoiced at the reconciliation with her bro- 
ther-in-law. John Gould alone was not deceived: he remem- 
bered the scene he had witnessed at Westminster, the night when 
he brought the fatal intelligence of Sir Richard and John Wood- 
ville's death at Northampton ; he also remembered the oath of 
the outraged king. 

The mother-in-law of Edward, whom all writers agree to have 
been one of th^nost accomplished intriguantes of her time, was 
once more in ner element. Elated by the prospect of a resto- 
ration, and the desire of vengeance natural to her as a wife and 
mother, from her retreat in the sanctuary, she sent missives to 
ihose nobles who still remained friendly to the House of York, 
stirred up the citizens to exert themselves, and by her activity 
and cunning, served the cause of Edward as much as her daugh- 
ter did by her seeming meekness and moderation. 

The fact of a queen and mother taking refuge in a place which 
had generally been krlown but as the residence of outcasts and 
robbers — her giving birth to an heir to the crown there — was 
sure to interest the wives and daughters of the citizens of Lon- 
don in her favor. Women have generally a warm sympathy for 
the misfortunes of those of their own sex. 
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After the tempest the sweet calm succeeds ; 
'Tis so with fortune, whose rough billows grow 
Smooth as the lake's soft ripples, when the breath 
Which lashed them into fury is once still'd. 

Old Plat. 

Never was the advantage of sanctuary more manifest than dur- 
ing the horrors of civil war — when innocence and helpless infancy- 
were alike exposed to the cruel spirit of the age. Nothing but 
the extreme veneration with which the sanctuary of Westmin- 
ster was regarded by the people, and the jealous care by which 
it was defended by the clergy, prevented the partisans of War- 
wick from forcing the queen and infent Prince of Wales from the 
only shelter the vicissitudes of fortune had left them. In the 
hands of the enemies of the king, they would have proved inval- 
uable hostages ; but the worthy abbot was true : although a par- 
tisan of the House of Lancaster, he remained firm, and turned a 
deaf ear to the threats and entreaties of the insurgents. 

This state of danger and suspense was ended at last, by the 
citizens of London opening their gates to Edward, upon whose 
entrance to the metropolis, his enemies retreated for their strong- 
hold in the north. 

It was a noble sight to see the restored monarch, accompanied 
by his late host, Louis of Bruges, who had so hospitably enter- 
tained him during his exile in Holland, and a long train of no- 
bles, ride from the village of Charing towards Westminster, to re- 
move his queen and infant heir from sanctuary. Many influential 
citizens mingled in his train — for the sufferings of Elizabeth — her 
pati^ice and privations— coupled with the circumstance of her 
haying given birth to an heir to the crown whilst in sanctuary, 
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had rendered her an object of interest and gossip with the wives 
and daughters of the merchants of London. 

On reaching the sanctuary, Edward dismounted, and entered 
the building alone. It was the first time, probably, that it had 
been visited by a king since the date of its foundation. Prob- 
ably, in the pride which he felt in his restoration, he did not wish 
the foreign lords and gentlemen who accompanied him, to wit- 
ness the strait to which his queen had been reduced. 

The abbot, Thomas Milling, received him on his entrance, and 
conducted Tiim to that part of the building set apart for the use 
of her grace. 

No sooner did his wife behold him, says the chronicler who 
was an eye-witness of their meeting, than she ran into his arms, 
crying for the joy of so happy a meeting — Edward soothing her 
with.kind words and many endearments, calling her his sweet 
Lady Bessie, and consoling her with many comfortable words. 

" And so, Bessie, thou hast brought me a boy !" said Edward, 
after he had repeatedly embraced her ; " to-day I can only thank 
thee as a husband — anon, I'll pay thee for him like a king. Thou 
hast done more, Bessie," he added, " to strengthen my cause, 
than if thou hadst levied an army ; thou hast balked the aspir- 
ing Warwick of his aim to mate young George Neville with the 
then heiress of my crown." 

At his repeated request, the infant was brought to him. The 
Duchess of Bedford would fain have borne the infant hope of the 
House of York into the presence of his father, but Mother Cobb 
— the sanctuary midwife — was not to be balked of her rights : 
notwithstanding the threats of the haughty Jaquetta. she persisted 
in carrying the child herself, and presenting him to his impatient 
father, who kissed him thrice lovingly upon the cheek, smd vowed 
that he was the noblest present fortune could have made him. 

" Ay," said the old woman, " he is the image of your grace, 
and will, I warrant me, prove as stout of limb and bearing ; and, 
if the future belie not his fortune, like his father he will cause 
many a poor maiden's heart to ache." 

" Who is this free-spoken cummer ?" demanded Edward ; who 
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could not resist smiling at the allusion to his gallantries — ^which 
were notorious, and perhaps were one of the reasons why he was 
so popular with the wives and daughters of the citizens of Lon- 
don, whose influence with their husbands and fathers was not less 
in his days than in our own. 

A few words explained to him not only who she was, but the 
service she had rendered to her grace in her great need. 

" Thy name ?" demanded Edward. 

" Margaret Cobb," 

" And how long hast thou been a sanctuary woman ?" 

" Ever since the Countess of Warwick's physicians caused me 
to be proceeded against for witchcraft, in the Bishop of London's 
court. The fools would have burnt me," she added, " for having 
more brains and skill than themselves !" 

"It shall be seen to," observed the king, gravely; for — like 
most persons in the fifteenth century — ^he was a devout believer 
in witchcraft and sorcery. 

Edward kept his word. Not only was Margaret Cobb par- 
doned, but pensioned with twelve pounds a-year. Doctor Serigo 
— ^her grace's physician — ^had a grant of forty pounds per annum. 
As for the faithful John Gould — who had prevented the entire 
party from being starved out — a different reward was destined 
for him, — the hand of his cousin, the pretty Alice ; and by way 
of dower, permission to load a ship with hides and tallow — an 
important privilege in those days, although it would not be 
thought much of now. 

That same day the king conducted his wife and infant heir to 
Barnard Castle, where he solemnly kept Good Friday, which 
fell on the following day. 

On Easter Sunday he gained the Battle of Barnet, in which 
Warwick and Montague both fell ; and shortly afterwards the 
Battle of Tewkesbury, in which the last hope of the House of 
Lancaster was crushed. 

The Lancastrians, on the fatal day which decided the fate of 
the rival roses, were commanded by the Duke of Somerset and 
the son of Henry the Sixth; who for so many years had been a 
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prisoner in the Tower. The treason of Lord Wenlock, wha 
remained inactive during the contest, gave, from the commence- 
ment, a decided advantage to the Yorkists, who were every- 
where triumphant. The treachery of the cowardly peer was 
quickly punished ; for the fiery duke, as Somerset was generally 
called, split his skull with his battle-axe, at the head of hi§ regi- 
ment ; who, on the fall of their leader, fled in every direction. 
The youthful Edward, or Prince of Wales, as the heir of Lan- 
caster was styled by his party, surrendered to Sir Richard Crofts, 
who brought him to the victor on the field of Tewkesbury, fully 
relying on the proclamation, which offered a hundred pounds a 
year to whoever should produce the prince, at the same time 
promising that his life should be spared. 

As soon as the victor beheld his gallant rival, he demanded 
how he durst enter his realm with banners displayed against 
him. 

" To recover my father's crown and my own inheritance !" 
replied the captive prince, in nowise daunted by his position 
before his conqueror. 

Then followed one of those bloody scenes which disgraced the 
middle ages. The victorious king, in the most dastardly man^ 
ner, struck the gallant youth with his iron gauntlet in the face : 
a signal for those around him to complete the butchery. The 
heir of Lancaster fell, calling on his perjured brother-in-law Cla- 
rence for help ; the latter had espoused the Lady Isabel, and the 
former the Lady Anne, both daughters of the Earl of Warwick. 

Little did Edward think, when he perpetrated this cold- 
blooded, cowardly murder, that a similar fate would befall his 
own children. Shakspeare has made the Duke of Gloucester 
strike the first blow ; but the fact is more than doubtful. Rich- 
ard had been the lover of Anne of Warwick, whom he after- 
wards forced to marry him, and she was crowned with him as 
queen-consort, on his usurping the throne of his infant nephews. 

In justice to the lady, we must add that the immortal bard 
has slandered her, in making her so easily won by the crook- 
backed wooer. History proves that she fled with the utmost 
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abhorrence from his pursuit, and even assumed the disguise of 
a servant in the house of a citizen of London, to avoid him. A 
still further proof of the violence that was necessary to bring 
about the marriage may be found in the fact, that the duke 
caused an Act of Parliament to be passed, declaring her posses- 
sions to be transferred to himself, even though Anne of Warwick 
should divorce him — a contingency there would have been no 
reasonable cause of providing against, had her consent to the 
union been freely given. Edward returned in triumph to Lon- 
don witli Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry the Sixth, and 
her disconsolate daughter-in-law, as his prisoners. The maledic- 
tions of the bereaved mother were fearful — she cursed the victor, 
not only in himself, but his posterity. 

On the 21st of May, Margaret of Anjou was committed to the 
Tower, and that same night her husbwid was foully murdered by 
the Duke of Gloucester and a party of his men : the octagonal 
room in the Wakefield Tower is supposed to have been the scene 
of his assassination. 

On the following day, the body of the murdered king was 
exposed in the church of St. Paul's. So little care was taken to 
hide the manner of his death, that the blood, which continued to 
flow from his wounds, soaked through the bier, and stained the 
pavement of the church. The same circumstance occurred when 
they brought him to Blackfriars — which is quaintly recorded in 
the Croyland chronicles and other works of the time. 

Perhaps the brightest trait in the character of Elizabeth 
Woodville is, that she used her> influence with Edward to soflen 
the rigorous imprisonment of the unhappy widow of the sainted 
king. Margaret of Anjou was finally ransomed by Louis XI. 
of France, who paid fifty thousand crowns for her deliverance, 
in five instalments. 
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Te towers of Julius, LondcHi's lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder spread. 

Onck more firmly seated on the throne, Edward sought to 
reward those who had assisted him in his evil fortune. So abject 
had been his poverty when he fled from England, that he was 
compelled to pawn his cloak, lined with valuable fur, to the 
master of the vessel that took him and his few followers to Hol- 
land, where they must have starved, but for the hospitality of 
the Lord of Granthuse, Louis of Bruges, who not only fed and 
clothed him, but finally lent him both money and ships to return 
to England, and attempt the conquest of his realm. To show 
his gratitude, he created his benefactor Earl of Winchester, and 
entertained him with great state at Windsor. 

Avarice seems to have been the great defect in the character 
of Elizabeth Wood vi lie. In 1477, she caused her second son 
(the Duke of York), then only five years of age, to marry the 
infant heiress of the Duchy of Norfolk, an infant two years old. 
The union was celebrated with great pomp, in St. Stephen's 
Chapel, and attended by the king, the Prince of Wales, and the 
queen's three daughters. Shortly afterwards, the infant couple 
died, and the title reverted to the Howard family, in the person 
of Lord John Howard, as next of kin to Ann Mowbray, heiress 
of Thomas Plantagenet, Earl Marshal of England. 

Although politically reconciled with his brother Clarence, 
Edward had never forgotten or forgiven the part which that 
versatile prince had taken with his enemies ; and the queen, as 
well as her mother, the Duchess of Bedford, burned with impar 
tience to avenge the deaths of Sir Richard and John Woodville. 
The incautious Clarence soon gave them an occasion of accom- 
plishing his destruction. 
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By the death of Isabel of Warwick, Clarence was a widower, 
and eagerly sought the hand of Mary of Burgundy, the orphan 
heiress of Charles the Bold, and the richest match in Europe. 
This alliance the queen as eagerly opposed. Probably she feared 
the influence which the possession of so much wealth, and the 
foreign possessions of Mary, would give him. Exasperated by 
her intrigues, Clarence rushed into the council chamber, and 
uttered clisrespectful words both against her and Edward, at the 
same time renewing the accusation of sorcery against the Duchess 
of Bedford. 

From that moment his fate was sealed. Edward was at 
Windsor when the news reached him. Instigated by the queen 
and his subtle mother-in-law, he hastened to London and arrested 
his brother, whose trial and attainder quickly followed ; but the 
king demurred to a public execution — not from love, but fear. 

Since the loss of his wife Isabel, to whom, with all his fellings, 
it seems Clarence was tenderly attached, he had given way to 
habits of intemperance, a circumstance which most probably 
suggested the manner of his death : a butt of Malmsey wine was 
introduced into his prison in the Bowyer Tower, and one morn- 
ing he was found dead with his head hanging over it ; — that he 
selected the manner of his death, as some writers pretend, is a 
fable too absurd for belief When princes are removed from this 
world, those who are interested in their destruction seldom con- 
sult them or the means. In all probability, at the end of one of 
his orgies, he was taken, whilst in a state of insensibility, from 
his chamber, and drowned in the butt of wine. Shakspeare, 
who, to flatter the grand-daughter of his conqueror, never loses 
an opportunity of blackening the character of Richard III., makes 
that prince a party to his death, without the least historical evi- 
dence to justify the charge. Richard, who was Governor of the 
Marches at the time, was residing in the north. It is true that 
the partisans of the queen accused him, but that was only to 
draw attention from the share their mistress had taken in the 
singular and horrible assassination — for it would be a mockery 
to call such a death an execution. 
4* 
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Every cause of inquietude removed — firmly seated on the 
throne — Edward gave way to the inherent licentiousness of his 
nature. Although he had long transferred his affections from the 
queen to his mistresses, her influence over Rim remained un- 
shaken to the last, which may partly be accounted for by hOT 
never manifesting any jealousy or interference with his amours — 
an acquiescence which, however prudent in her as a queen, makes 
us doubt whether, as a wife, Elizabeth ever really entertained 
any very great affection for her lord. 

King Edward IV. expired at Westminster, April the 9th, 1483, 
of an intermitting fever, brought on by vexation, it is said, at 
the refusal of the king of France, Louis XI., to marry the dau- 
phin to the Princess Elizabeth. The reason alleged was most 
mortifying — the inequality of the lady's birth. Perhaps the wily 
king foresaw that, on the death of Edward, the validity of his 
marriage would be disputed by the next male heir of the house 
of York. 

Previous to his death, Edward endeavored to reconcile his 
queen with the nobles who had been most offended by the man- 
ner in which she had intrigued for the advancement of her family ; 
and he expired, after recommending his infant sons and widow to 
their loyalty and protection. Perhaps, at the very last moment, 
when about to appear before the Judge of all, the recollection of 
the murder of the heir of Lancaster, and his brutal treatment of 
the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, pressed upon his conscience, 
and he trembled for the safety of his own helpless children : 

For heaven is sometimes just, and pays us back, 
The measure that we mete I 

The body of the king, after lying in state in London, clad in 
the royal robes, with the crown upon its head and sceptre in its 
hand, was conveyed to Windsor and interred in St. George's Cha- 
pel, where a singular tomb of open iron-work, said to have been 
the work of the celebrated Quintin Matsys, the Flemish painter 
— ^who, before love changed him from a blacksmith into an artist, 
used to work in iron. The singular monument still remains, ad- 
mired to the present day for the delicacy and beauty of its work. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



▲ helpless child, in his minority, 

Li in the care of his stern uncle, Gloucester— 

A man who frowns on me and all of mine. 



The imprudent zeal with which the widowed queen had pursued 
the aggrandizement of her family and the children of her first 
husband, had made her powerful and bitter enemies amongst the 
old nobility of the realm, including the fevorites and friends of 
tiie late king, who saw with jealousy and dislike the honors and 
emoluments lavished on the aspiring Woodvilles. This feeling 
broke forth on the very first council heW after the death of Ed- 
ward IV. ; for when the widowed Elizabeth proposed that her 
son should be escorted from Ludlow — where he was residing — 
by » powerfiil army to London, Lord Hastings opposed the pro- 
position with more heat than discretion. 

" An army !" he exclaimed; " and against whom, madam, is it 
to be directed?" 

The insolent tone and look of defiance with which the ques- 
tion was put, awed the anxious mother, and she remained silent. 
" But I need not ask," continued the -haughty peer — " it cannot 
be against the uncle of his grace, the noble Duke of Gloucester, 
or against the lords of the council, who are devoted to the true 
interests of your son ! An army is necessary to confirm the 
usurped power of your insol^at kinsmen. Know, madam," he 
added, " that the nobles of England are not yet so humbled that 
they will permit the Woodvilles to lord it in the realm !" 

It was in vain that Elizabeth turned an imploring glance from 

•the impetuous Hastings to liie other members of the council. 

Her mute appeal was met with cold looks or impatient wordst 
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Reluctantly she yielded an assent which it was no longer possi- 
ble to refuse. 

" Da as ye list, my lords," she said ; " but remember that 
the king's safety is in your hands, and will be required of you. 
I am a helpless woman, and wi^ not to control you !" 

With these words, the widow of Edward IV. left the fatal 
council in which the fate of her son was decided ; for there is 
little doubt, that if the youthful monarch had been escorted to 
London, as his mother had proposed, the schemes of his ambitious 
uncle might have been defeated. 

At this time, the Duke of Gloucester had given no indication 
of his intention of disputing the crown with his nephew. He 
had so long been absent from court, in his government in the 
north, that many had forgotten him. On receiving intelligence 
of his brother's death, he proclaimed his son, by the title of Ed- 
ward v., at York, and wrote respectful letters of condolence to 
the queen, who appears to have been so completely deceived by 
his hypocrisy, that it was rather against the vague terrors, the 
instinctive warnings of maternal affection, she wished to guard — 
when she proposed that an army of sturdy Welshpien should 
accompany her son to London — than any defined danger. . 

Whilst Elizabeth was anxiously awaiting the arrival of her 
son, Gloucester, assisted by the Duke of Buckingham, intercept- 
I ed the young king's progress ; seized on him with an armed 
force, and at the same time arrested his uncles, the Lords Rivers 
and Gray. This took place on the 29th of April ; but it was 
the 3rd of May before intelligence of what had taken place reach- 
ed the widowed queen. 

The surprise and despair of the unhappy mother may be better 
imagined than described, when the fatal intelligence was brought 
to her. Bitterly did she reproach her Weakness in having yielded 
to the opinion of the council in not calling out the militia of 
Wales to escort her son. Under the guard of the hardy moun- 
taineers, who were devoted to the house of York, the catastrophe 
could scarcely have occurred. The first friend who made an* 
eflfort to console her was the Chancellor Archbishop of York, 
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who brought her a cheering message from Lord Hastings, whose 
after conduct proved how bitterly he regretted his foolish jealousy 
and impetuosity. 

" I will hear none of them — talk to none of them !" she fran- 
tically exclaimed ; " for all alike are traitors ! Whilst York is 
in safety, his brother's life, at least, will be respected, since 
Gloucester will hardly venture to take the life of Edward to 
transfer the crown to the brow of his younger brother !" 

With a pronaptitude and energy scarcely to be expected from 
her weak character, that very night she left the palace, accompa- 
nied by her second son and her daughter, and once more took 
sanctuary at Westminster. This time, however, she removed 
her jewels and household stuff^— as the chroniclers of the time 
quaintly term her furniture and wardrobe — and inhabited the 
abbot's apartments, which were equally privileged with the 
massive building known by the name of the sanctuary itself. 
At an early hour the following morning the prelate visited her, 
and gave into her hands the great seal of England, which the 
next day she weakly resigned to him, he being terrified at the 
threats of the Duke of Gloucester's partisans, who had reached 
London a few hours after her flight. 

The council which met after the death of Edward IV. had ap- 
pointed the 4th of May for the coronation of his heir : a cere- 
mony which his wily uncle never intended to take place, as it 
would have given his nephew a yet stronger hold on the affec- 
ticms of the nobility and people. 

At an early hour the procession entered the city. The young 
king, dressed in the royal mantle, rode in the centre of Glouces- 
ter's officers and partisans ; the perfidious duke riding on his 
right hand. As the corhge moved along Cheapside, his uncle 
repeatedly pointed him out to the acclamations of the people. 

At the termination of the pageant — the only one in which the 
doomed prince ever figured after his accession to the crown — he 
was removed to the royal apartments in the Tower of London, 
under pretence of awaiting the necessary preparations for his 
coronation. 
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With that astute cunning which was the leading trait in his 
treacherous character, Gloucester, who had assumed the title of 
Lord Protector, only affected to administer the government of 
the country in the name of his nephew, who was virtually a 
prisoner in the Tower. His object was to get the Duke of York, 
his younger brother, into his power ; for whilst he lived and was 
in sanctuary, the game was not entirely in his own hands,^— for 
which purpose he summoned a council of the spiritual and tem- 
poral peers at Westminster. 

After a violent debate, it was decided that the Duke of York, 
being an infant, could not have committed any offence which 
rendered sanctuary necessary ; and that his uncle, the Lord Pro- 
tector, might remove him by violence, if necessary. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury conveyed the intelligence to the widowed 
queen ; urging, amongst other matters, that the king, his brother, 
being lonely, required his company. 

" Company !" repeated Elizabeth, whose maternal heart was 
not deceived ; " can none be found to be the king's companion but 
his brother ?" 

" Madam " faltered the archbishop ; but the unh^py moth- 
er impatiently cut short his speech by saying : 
. " My lord, my lord, I am powerless to contend with you, be- 
ing but a lone woman, without friends or support ! The Protec- 
tor — pray to God that he prove a protector ! — hatli won you to 
his will. Each of my sons," she added, " is safe whilst separate ; 
still, I deliver him into your hands, and with him his brother's 
life, which I shall one day require of you before God and man !" 

Tears choked the further utterance of the unhappy Elizabeth, 
as she folded her youngest son in her maternal embrace, observ- 
ing that " God only knew when they should meet again !" 

Her weeping attendants were compelled to force the child from 
his mother's arms, who, according to Hall, turned her back that 
she might not endure the agony of seeing hha borne from her. 

That same day, the Duke of Gloucester conducted the young 
prince with h(morable escort through the Gty to the Tower, to 
be lodged with his brother, who had not once been seen in pub- 
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lie sinoe the day of his entranee into London. Master of the 
persons of both his victims, the ambitious uncle thought further 
concealment Unnecessary, and proceeded at once to throw off the 
mask of moderation which he had so uneasily worn. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Now, by St. Paul, I will not dine until 

His head be brought roe. Row*. 

On the thirteenth of June, there was considerable bustle in the 
neighborhood of the Tower : the Lord Protector had summoned 
a council, ostensibly to fix the day for the coronation of the young 
king, but in reality to sound the opinions of the lords, and dis- 
cover who were faithful, and who were not, to the issue of his 
elder brother. As the peers, with their numerous retainers, ar- 
rived, one after the other, it was observed that the countenances 
of those who were favorable to the young king were overspread 
with gloom. Several of them paced up and down the open space 
before the White Tower, in close conference. It was evident 
that something had occurred which excited the joy of the partisans 
of the Protector, and depressed the spirits of his opponents. 

Among the most conspicuous persons waiting till the meeting 
of the council, were two nobles of high rank — the Lords Scrope 
and Hastings. The latter, despite his hatred to the Woodvilles, 
remained a fkithful defender of the youthful Edward. He had 
been tampered with by the agents of Gloucester, but unsuccess- 
fully. Unlike the rest of the partisans of the captive monarch, 
his face was lit with smiles, for intelligence had that very morn- 
ing reached him, that his rivals, the brother and son of Elizabeth 
— Rivers and Gray, had been executed, by the Protector's order, 
at Pontefiract. 
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" My lord ! my lord !" observed the old Lord Scrope, as they 
walked apart ; " trust me, it is not well when the heads of the 
king's near relatives fall, without form or trial — it argues that 
but little respect may one day be shown to his own !" 

"Tut ! my lord !" replied the confident Hastings, in an under- 
tone ; ** crafty as the Lord Protector is, he would not dare glance 
at the crown ! Trust me, he has no other ambition than to rule 
the state during the minority of his royal nephew ; and when I 
recollect the good service he has done, in lowering tiie pride of 
the Woodvilles, I scarcely blame him for it. Besides," he added, 
warmly, " it is his right." 

" His right !" repeated the aged peer. 

" Ay ! as first prince of the blood !" 

" And heir !" said Lord Scrope, " to the crown, in the event of 
his nephew's death !" 

Hastings began to look serious. 

" What think you, my lord," added the speaker, " of the air of 
the Tower ? I wot not how it is, but it generally proves fatal 
to the house of Plantagenet ; sum up in your mind the names 
of those who have inhabited it, and you will be surprised to find 
how few have left it living !" 

The thoughtless Hastings remembered Henry VI., Clarence, 
and a multitude of victims, and the shade upon his brow became 
yet deeper. 

" It is time, my lord," he said, " that we should end these 
doubts. I am resolved, the instant the council meets, to call upon 
them to fix the day for Edward's coronation." 

Before Lord Scrope could reply, an usher appeared, to inform 
the lords that his Gra^e the Protector awaited their presence in 
the council-chamber. As they passed up the great staircase 
which Jed to the royal apartments, the peers observed that it was 
lined by the retainers of the duke — even the ante-chamber was 
filled with officers and men wearing his well-known badge — ^the 
silver boar — an unusual and most suspicious circumstance. 

No sooner was the space before the royal lodgings cleared, than 
three or four ill-looking fellows began to drag from one of the 
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cellars under the White Tower a rough-looking block of wood, 
which they fixed firmly in the centre of the green. When they 
had arranged it, one of their number, dressed in a crimson doub- 
let, approached, and tried with one hand if it was steady — in the 
other he carried an axe. 

It was the executioner of the Tower. 

Gloucester was too cunning a tactician to allow Edward's firiends 
in the council an opportunity of passing a resolution which might 
have embarrassed his designs ; although the members had been 
summoned ostensibly to fix the day for the coronation of his 
nephew, the real purpose of the meeting was to try the strength 
of the respective parties. All eyes were turned to the doors at 
the upper end of the chamber, as the ushers opened them, and 
announced, in a loud voice : 

" The Lord Protector !" 

The duke entered, leaning on the arm of his favorite and con- 
fidant, the Duke of Buckingham : his countenance was pale, but 
resolute ; in the only authentic portrait which exists of the mer- 
ciless usurper, he is represented as having very hard features and 
scarcely any neck, the result of his peculiar deformity. As he 
slowly advanced to his seat, his eyes fell menacingly upon Lord 
Hastings, who was busily occupied in arranging his papers. 
Scrope, who noticed the glance, prudently drew to the opposite 
side of the table, so that, on the side on which Hastings sat, were 
none but the creatures and partisans of the Duke of Gloucester. 

Instead of commencing, as the friends of Edward expected, with 
a distinct proposition for fixing the day of his nephew's corona- 
tion, the Protector opened the proceedings with a violent tirade 
against his sister-in-law Elizabeth, her mother the Duchess of 
Bedford, Jane Shore, the mistress of the late king, and Lord Hast- 
ings ; whom he accused of having practised against his life, and 
the safety of the state, by means of sorcery and spells. 

'• Behold, my lords !" he said — at the same time ripping up the 
sleeve of his doublet, and exposing his left arm, which from his 
birth had been withered and deformed ; — " Behold the result of 
the infernal machinations of mine enemies ! First let us take such 
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measures as your wisdom for the safety of our person shall 
think fit, then we can discuss the purpose of our meeting !" 

Hastings, who had partially recovered from the surprise and 
indignation which he felt at the monstrous charge, was about to 
reply, when the duke furiously interrupted him. Stamping, and 
foaming at the mouth like a wild boar, he called upon his friends 
to assist him in ridding England of a notorious traitor ; at the 
same time vowing that he would not dine till justice had been 
done, and the head of his enemy been brought to him. 

This assumed passion, which was preconcerted, was the signal 
for the partisans of the duke, who filled the ante-cham'ber, to rush 
into the council chamber, and seize the person of the unfortunate 
nobleman, whose only crime was fidelity to his late master's chil- 
dren. Vainly he attempted to make himself heard : his speech 
was drowned by the cries of Gloucester and the shouts of his 
men. The members of the council sat paralyzed — not one had 
sufficient courage to interfere. Once or twice a member rose ; 
but the stem, menacing eye of the duke was instantly upon him, 

" Away with the traitor !" he roared out. " By St. Paul (his 
favorite oath), I hold that man the accomplice of his treasons 
who dares to speak for him !" 

After such a declaration, there were no further attempts to 
interfere. 

Despite his resistance and indignant remonstrances, the un- 
happy Hastings — who that very morning had so rejoiced at tihe 
news of the execution of Lords Gray and Rivers — put to death 
with scarcely more form of trial than he himself was about to 
be — was dragged from the royal lodgings to the Tower Green, 
where the block and the executioner were awaiting him. 

" Let me have a priest !" he faltered. 

Sir James Tyrrel, Richard's tool, who directed the whole 
affair, replied that his Highness the Lord Protector's dinner was 
getting cold. 

So impatient were the assassins to complete their work, that 
they tore rather than stripped off the doublet of the unfortunate 
noble. A few moments only were given him for a hasty, prayer, 
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when the executioner completed his work — ^the head of the 
staunchest friend of the imprisoned king rolled upon the sward. 

The council — who from the windows of the chamber had 
witnessed his death — soon afterwards dispersed; nor was the 
subject of Edward's coronation ever again seriously mooted at 
any of their future meetings. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Shall after ages, when these children's tale 

Is told, drop tears in pity of their hapless fkte ; 

And read with detestation the misdeeds 

Of Glo'ster? Shakspkarb. 

From the date of the execution of her unfortunate brother and 
son — the Lords Rivers and Gray — the unhappy Elizabeth aban- 
doned herself to despair. It was evident that Gloucester, who, 
without form or trial, had taken the lives of the uncle and half- 
brother of the imprisoned king, would not hesitate at taking the 
life of the royal captive himself, as soon as he found that his 
death was necessary to the accomplishment of his ambitious 
schemes. 

The next blow levelled at the fallen queen, was the impeach^ 
ment of the validity of her marriage and the legitimacy of her 
children, made by Dr. Shaw, in a sermon which he preached at 
St. Paul's Cross. 

But perhaps the most unnatural part acted in the dark trans- 
action was that of Cicely — the Dowager Duchess of York — the 
grandmother of the unfortunate prisoners in the Tower : it was 
at her house that most of the secret councils of Richard and his 
partisans were held, and from the correspondence which still 
exbts between the ambitious hunchback and his mother, there is 
little doubt but she was cognizant of his plans. True, she hated 
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the Woodvilles, yet that hatred can but Ul excuse her unnatural 
conduct to her grandsons. Shakspeare used more than a poet's 
license when he portrayed the conduct of the widowed duchess 
as hostile to the plans of Eidiard. 

An address, got up by the partisans of Gloucester, calling on 
him to prevent the crown felling to the issue of a clandestine 
and illegal marriage, was presented to the Protector ; and in June 
following Eichard was acknowledged king. 

A few days afterwards he was solemnly crowned, together 
with his queen, Anne of Warwick, who had borne him a son. 

Shortly after his coronation, the usurper set out for Warwick 
Castle, which he held in right of his wife ; even his hardened nature 
recoiled from braving the curses of a bereaved mother and the 
indignant murmurs of the nation, at the completion of the crime 
he meditated, which was nothing less than the death of his two 
nephews, whc«n he had so infamously despoiled. 

Sir James Tyrrel was the fit instrument of so horrid a deed. 

History points out the gloomy arched gateway, known by the 
names of the Portcullis and Bloody Tower, as the scene of this 
atrocious murder. From the moment of Eichard's assumption 
of the regal dignity, the poor children were removed from that 
part of the Tower known as the royal lodgings, to this building ; 
their attendants were removed, and four keepers appointed to 
guard them. Of the elder brother it is observed that he antici- 
pated his fate, and was frequently heard to observe, that if his 
uncle would only spare his life, he would willingly give him his 
crown. 

The innocent children had retired to rest when Sir James 
Tyrrel arrived at the Tower with the order for their death. To 
the lasting honor of the governor. Sir Robert Brackenbury, he 
refused to have anything to do with it, but resigned his keys for 
the night to the usurper's confidant. 

History has preserved for eternal execration the names of the 
murderers : the men who actually committed the barbarous and 
cruel deed were Miles Forrest, one of the warders ; and John 
Deighton, a servant of Tyrrel's — remorseless, cruel ruffians. 
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They entered their chamber, having first secretly removed the 
usual warders, and smothered them in their sleep. 

Could Edward IV. have foreseen the fate which awaited his 
sons, it might have withheld his hand when, after the Battle of 
Tewkesbury, he so barbarously gave the signal for the murder of 
the heir of Lancaster — when he commanded the assassination of 
King Henry — and have softened the rigors of the imprisonment 
of the ill-fated Margaret of Anjou. 

By the partisans of the red rose, the murder of the unoffend- 
ing princes was regarded as an expiation of the sins of their 
fether. The same gloomy fortress which witnessed the crimes 
of Edward was chosen, they said, by Providence, for the extinc- 
tion of the male line of his race. 

The Tower! — ^how many royal and innocent victims have 
perished in its walls ? It was, indeed, 

" A den of dninkanls with the blood of princes I" 

The bodies of the innocent children were hastily interred on 
the night of the murder, under the staircase which led to their 
apartment. The priest of the Tower afterwards removed them 
to the entrance to his chapel — being consecrated ground — ^where 
their remains were discovered in the reign of Charles II., when 
the building was turned into a place of deposit for state papers. 
The Merry Monarch caused their bones to be removed to West- 
minster Abbey, whefe their tomb may still be seen. 

When ttie news was brought to Elizabeth — who still remained 
in the sanctuary — she swooned, and fell to the ground. Even 
those who had been most offended by her pride and avarice in 
the days of her prosperity, must have pitied the unhappy mother, 
could they have witnessed hel* intense agony. She beat her 
bosom^ says Sir Thomas More — who speaks as if he had been an 
eye-witness of the piteous scene — and tore her long, fair hair, 
calling upon her murdered children, with sobs and cries. It was 
in vain that those aroimd her tried to comfort her. 

" I was mad !" she exclaimed — " mad, when I resigned my 
predous boy — ^the pledge of my dead Edward's love — into the 
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keeping of his cruel uncle ! Monster as he is, he would not 
have dared to have forced him from me — ^the people would have 
revolted at the violation of the sanctuary ! Had I remained firm 
in my refusal, I might have preserved them both. Monster as 
Gloucester is, I should have baffled him !" 

" It is useless, madam, to vituperate," coolly observed John 
Nesfield, " where you are powerless to avenge !" 

" But I have an avenger !" frantically exclaimed the outraged 
mother. 

"An avenger !" repeated the messenger, m a tone of scornful 
incredulity — for he was a devoted partisan of tiie usurper's, and 
commanded the guard which constantly surrounded the sanctua- 
ry_«Whor 

" God !" replied Elizabeth, solemnly — at the same time sink- 
ing on her knees upon the rush-strewn floor — " the avenger of 
the widow and the fatherless ! Remember the murderer !" she 
added, raising her streaming eyes to heaven, " and strike him in 
his pride ; make his heart desolate, as mine is made ; a curse — 
the widow's and the outraged mother's curse — rest on him ! 
Let his name be a bye-word for cruelty and treachery through- 
out the land — scorned and abhorred to ftiture ages !" 

Overcome by the violence of her grief, the unhappy Elizabeth 
—heart-broken and crushed by the misfortunes which had be- 
fallen her — was removed to her chamber by her women. 

So deep and universal was the sympathy excited by her be- 
reavement that she was visited by several charitable persons — 
amongst others by Dr. Lewis, who was ostensibly both a physi- 
cian and a priest, but in reality an agent of the House of Lan- 
caster — whose head, the young Earl of Richmond, was at that 
time an exile in Brittany. 

A few days after the murder of his nephews, the usurper — as 
if conscious of the invalidity of his former coronation — caused 
himself and queen to be consecrated and crowned a second time 
at York. 

The nation seem to have acquiesced in, rather than approved 
of, Richard's assumption of the regal dignity. Even his ^friends 
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— disgusted by his cruelties — ^feli from him. The short-lived 
rebellion of the Duke of Buckingham — ^which was quickly and 
vigorously crushed— only added to the stability of the assassm's 
throne. Before he was hurled from it, it was necessary that, in 
his turn, he should be struck by the arm of Providence in the 
only part where he was sensible — ^his paternal love : his son by 
the unfortunate Anne of Warwick, whom his father appears to 
have been doatingly fond o^ expired shortly after the second 
coronation at York. Richard, on his successful usurpation of 
the crown, had created him Prince of Wales. 



CHAPTER XV. 

My curse hath reached him ; heaven is joat at last I Old Plat. 

Although little real danger was to be apprehended from the 
efforts of a helpless woman, — who in her retirement was as much 
a prisoner (or nearly so) as if the place of her retreat had been 
the Tower instead of the Sanctuary of Westminster, — yet it is 
the natural consequence of crime to be oxjntinually haunted by 
suspicion. Richard caused the refuge of his sister-in-law to be 
continually surrounded by armed men, under the command of 
his devoted adherent, John Nesfield, who strictly questiqned all 
visitors to the sanctuary ; for his naaster even then contemplated 
the removing her, either by force or fraud, from the place which 
had twice proved a secure asylum to the desolate Elizabeth. It 
was on a dark night in the month of March, whUst the tyrant 
was still absent in the north, that two persons were seen wending 
their way towards the sahctuary. As they approached the 
wa«xsh-fire which the soldiers had lit in front of the building — ^for 
the weatiier was extremely cold — ^their persons might easily be 
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distinguishecL The first was a female, clad in the coarse dress 
usually worn by domestics and the lower order of citizens' wives, 
who carried a torch to guide the footsteps of an aged man, in the 
garb of a priest, who silently followed her guidance. As they 
drew near they were challenged by the guard. The male person, 
who was no other than the celebrated Dr. Lewis, replied by a 
' " Benedicite /" The rough soldier piously crossed himself 

" And whither would you, reverend father V* demanded the 
man. 

" Dost thou not perceive, son ?" answered the priest, calmly ; 
" to the sanctuary." 

" And that is the very place, father, that my orders ai^ to 
prevent all strangers from approaching." 

" I am no stranger !" observed the doctor. 

" Stranger or not, I dare not take upon myself to let you 
pass ; you must speak first with the captain." 

Whilst the speaker went to summon his commander, the two 
intruders exchanged uneasy glances. 

" Be firm," whispered the priest. " John Nesfield dare not 
refuse us : he is already in bad odor with the church, and fears 
its censure. Fortunate/' he added, " that he fears anything, for 
he is a hardened villain." 

Further speech was cut short by the clank of armor, which 
announced the arrival of Richard's myrmidon, who— annoyed at 
being disturbed from his repose — ^roughly demanded their pur- 
pose in visiting the sanctuary at such an hour. 

" To see her," replied Dr. Lewis, " who was both the wife and 
mother of a king, now a helpless widow : the sanctuary woman, 
Elizabeth Woodville." 

" You must choose your hour better," observed the soldier, 
with brutal indifference. ^' The gates are closed." 

" But she is sick and ill!" 

" Wait till morning !" 

" The angel of death, whose hand is upon her, will not wait," 
answered the priest, solemnly. " Search me, if you will : I bear 
neither missive nor token ; for what have I to do with the miser- 
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able intrigues and passions of this world 1 I come but in the 
exercise of mine office." 

" Pooh ! there are priests enough in the sanctuary !" 

" But not physicians !" interrupted Dr. Lewis. " I tell you 
that Elizabeth Woodville is sick even unto death. If aught 
happens through your refusal, the responsibility rest upon your 
head — I have done my duty. See," he added, beckoning to his 
servant to approach, *' I have even selected my household servant 
to guide me hither, that no cause of refusal might fairly exist." 

Nesfield took the torch from the hand of the woman, and 
. examined her features closely. She was one who had reached 
the middle age, with strongly marked but not unhandsome fea- 
tures. She endured his scrutiny without flinching, returning his 
glance with a wondering stare. 

" Humph ! I suppose I must let you pass," observed the 
ruffian, in a dissatisfied tone — ^for he was naturally suspicious ; 
" but there is no occasion for the woman to accompany you : 
she can remain here." 

No sooner did the supposed servant hear the decision of the 
speaker than she quickly gave the torch into her master's hand, 
and seated herself on a pile of stones near the watch-fire. Nes- 
field's last suspicions vanished. 

" I know my duty too well to expose her to the company of 
thy lascivious soldiers," observed the priest ; " if I go, Mai^aret 
goes with me !" 

" Go, then, in the fiend's name !" emphatically interrupted tlie 
soldier ; " and, as a punishment for thy pertinacity, heaven send 
thy penitent a long shrifl ! I know you priests," he added, with • 
a brutal laugh, " but ill relish being kept from your warm beds." 

So saying, he turned upon his heel and walked away, after 
giving the necessary order to his men for Dr. Lewis and his 
attendant to pass into the sanctuary. 

The priest had to call twice to the woman to take the torch 
and precede him, before she appeared to understand wljiat he 
required ; and yet her heart had secretly beat with agony and 
doubt whilst her companion was disputing witii 1^ commander* 
5 
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• 
With a discontented air she resumed her task, and muttered 

something, loud enough for the soldiers to hear, about the foUy 

of quitting a warm home on such a night. 

As they passed under the low Saxon archway whidi led to the 
sanctuary, many a coarse jest was uttered by the rude guards on 
the old priest and his buxom attendant. 

Elizabeth Wbodville was in the oratory when hei; visitors 
entered. It was evident that she expected one of them at least 
For some time previous to their arrival, she had been casting 
impatient glances towards the door. Dr. Lewis was much 
shocked to perceive the ravages which grief, rather tiian time, 
had made in her person. A lock of her once golden hair, which 
had escaped from under her widow's coif, was tinged with silver, 
her eyes were sunken and hollow, and her whole countenance 
betokened the sorrow which is hopeless. 

" Now, father," she said, " I have received your token ; you 
wish to see me 1" 

"Ay, daughter!" replied the priest, "I am the bearer of 
intelligence which may once more revive your drooping spirits." 

The widowed queen mournfully shook her head. Her hopes 
were buried in the grave of her two murdered boys. Before 
proceeding to question her visitor — for adversity had made her 
cautious — ^she glanced at the female who accompanied him, as if 
to remind the priest that they were not alone. 

"Let her remain," swd the old man; "she is not what she 
seems." 

Elizabeth cast a second look towards the woman, who stood 
at the door of the oratory, contemplating her. 

" Now, fatiier," said the still sorrowing mother, with a bitter 
smUe, " what is the intelligence that is to make the heart of 
Elizabeth rejoice?" 

" Your enemy is punished." 

" How— dead V* exclaimed the queen. 

" No ; but stricken where he is most sensible — ^in his affections. 
His only child, the heir of his blood-stained crown, for whose ad- 
yaacem^t he has steeped Ms soul in crime, is dead." 
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Elizabeth fell upon her knees before the altar, with an hysteri- 
cal laug& of joy, exclaiming that heaven had heard her maledic- 
tions — that God was just, and in his anger had avenged her !" 

" And who," said the pretended servant, advancing towards 
her, " was the avenger of the son of Mai^aret of Anjou, mur- 
dered by your husband f 

Elizabeth trembled ; for by the light of the lamp she recog- 
nized the features of Margaret Beaufort, the mother of the Earl 
of Richmond, the last heir of the house of Lancaster ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

And now let Henry and Elizabeth, 

The true successors of each royal house, 

Oonjointly heal these blood-stained wounds again. 

Shaxspkabk. 

A GLEAM of joy lit the pallid features of Elizabeth as she recog- 
tiized her visitor — the mother of the last heir of Lancaster. Her 
conduct towards the unfortunate Mai^aret of Anjou, whilst her 
husband's prisoner, showed that she had ever entertained a strong 
feeling of gratitude for the kindness she had received whilst maid 
of honor to that unfortunate queen. Her own misfortunes had 
soft^ied her heart towards the enemies of her husband's house ; 
and she had listened with a favorable ear to the proposals — of 
which Dr. Lewis had been the bearer— of uniting the rival roses, 
and the conflicting claims which had so long desolated England 
with civil war, in the persons <^ her eldest daughter and the young 
Earl of Richmond. 

In her hatred of Richard, she freely promised to acknowledge 
Henry as king, provided he espoused her daughter, and succeeded 
in dispossessing the tyrant of his crown. 

** Tis well !" said Margaret of Beaufort, as soon as they had 
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come to an understanding on the point ; '^ but this assent must be 
signed." * 

Elizabeth hesitated. She knew that such a paper, if it fell into 
the hands of the usurper, would in all probability be the signal 
of her death, or, at the least, still further suffering ; and, like most 
weak-minded persons, she clung to life. 

" What !" said her strong-minded visitor, " can you hesitate ? 
You, the widow of Edward, and the mother of his murdered sons ! 
I, who have not half your interest to urge me to the usurper's 
downfall, have fearlessly risked my life by this secret visit ! I 
marvel that your grace should pause when so many powerful mo- 
tives urge you on !" 

" Alas !" replied the unhappy queen, wringing her hands, " your 
courage has not been broken by repeated sufferings, as mine has ; 
you have not mourned your sons cut off untimely by the ruthless 
act of an assassin !" 

" Before I had mourned them," replied Margaret, sternly, " I 
should have avenged them !" 

" But should Gloucester discover " 

" What then !" interrupted the masculine mother of the future 
monarch ; " can he more than slay 1 end the life he has deprived 
of honor — stripped of happiness ? Alas, poor queen 1" she added, 
with a look of mingled pity and contempt — ^for her hardy spirit 
could not comprehend such weakness — " your misfortunes must 
indeed have been great, since they have humbled your spirit to 
your state !" 

Urged by the representations of Dr. Lewis, and stung by the 
scarcely veiled reproaches of Margaret Beaufort, Elizabeth at last 
consented to write the required promise, and seal it with her sig- 
net. When she had done so, her mind seemed more at ease. 

" Be careful !" she said, as she gave it tojier imperious visitor ; 
" not for my sake, but for my children's ! Remember I am still 
a mother ! Should the usurper suspect our project, the lives of 
my daughters would be sacrificed to his jealous fears !" 

Margaret removed the coarse linen coif which concealed lier 
long dark hair, which i^e suffered to ML upon her ahouldersL 
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After carefiilly folding the paper in another, she placed it on the 
crown of her head, and began to braid her long tresses round it, 
observing, with a smile, as she did so, that she carried on her head 
the diadems of York and Lancaster. 

Fearful of exciting suspicion by prolonging the interview, the 
mother of the Earl of Richmond and the priest took their leave 
of the widowed queen. The precautions of the former were not 
unnecessary — for, on quitting the sanctuary, both Margaret and 
Dr. Lewis were closely searched, by order of John Nesfield. For- 
tunately the self-possession of the high-spirited woman did not 
foil her during the ordeal ; the important paper, on whidi the 
union of the roses depended, escaped their search. 

Shortly after the event we have described, Richard lost his 
queen, the unfortunate Anne of Warwick, whom many writers 
accuse the usurper of poisoning, to make room for a more youth- 
ful successor ; but the probability is, that she died broken-hearted 
for the loss of her son, whom she did not long survive. 

Although the jealous tyrant failed to obtain any positive proof 
of the treaty between the mother of Henry and Elizabeth, ru- . 
mors of it reached him — most probably from his spies in France, 
where the queen dowager's surviving son, the Marquis of Dorset, 
was actively engaged in arranging the marriage. Alarmed at the 
intelligence, which promised to unite two such powerful parties 
against him, Richard resolved himself to become the husband of 
bis niece, and so unite in his own person the claims of the house 
of York. To accomplish this purpose, it was first necessary to 
remove his intended bride and her mother from the sanctuary. 
The guards round the sacred precincts were doubled ; the means 
of the unhappy Elizabeth, as well as the hospitality of the monks 
of Westminster, were all but exhausted. Still it was not till 
&mine absolutely stared the fugitives in the face, that the helpless 
widow thought of surrendering. Even then, she exacted an oath 
from the usurper to respect the lives of herself and children. The 
painted chamber was the place appointed for the ceremony. 

"After the morning mass," says a contemporary writer, 
" Ridiard, in the presence of the Lord Mayor and the members 
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of the council, swore upon the evangile, that iie would not at 
tempt, either by direct or indirect means, the taking off of Eliza 
betii or her daughters." The latter was almost a needless pre- 
caution, since the death of his brother's children would only have 
strengtiiened the party of the Earl of Richmond, and increased 
the popular feeling of hatred against himself 

The bitter chalice of humiliation was' not yet drained by the 
widow of Edward IV. Immediately on her surrender, she was 
committed to the custody of John Nesfield, who had the entire 
ocMitrol, not only of her person but revenues, which were scantily 
Airnished for her support. In all papers and state documents at 
this period respecting her, she is styled Lady, or Dame Elizabeth 
Gray, and ceased to be acknowledged as Queen Dowager of 
England. 

The severe indignities and privations to which she was sub- 
jected, so completely broke her spirits, that, at the tyrant's insti- 
gation, she wrote to Paris, to her son the Marquis of Dorset, 
ordering him to break off all negotiation for his sister's marriage 
^ with the Earl of Richmond, and to return to England — ^an order 
which that noblStaan refused to obey. Her future son-in-law, it 
is said, never really forgave the weakness of Elizabeth's conduct 
on this occasion. 

The bribe by which Richard tempted her, was most probably 
the restoration of her rank as Queen Dowager, together with her 
confiscated revenues. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

We'll blend the roses, red and white, iogeXher. 



Shakspbabb. 



The landing of the Earl of Richmond, and the Battle of Bos- 
worth Field, which soon after took place, and in which the 
usurper expiated his crimes by the loss both of his life and crown. 
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are eventa which exercised too important an influence over the 
fortunes of Elizabeth Woodville to be passed over as mere mat- 
ters of history. The only circumstance which shows a redeem- 
ing trait in the character of Richard, is the heroic courage with 
which he disputed the fortune of the day, even after the desertion 
of Lord Stanley and others, who were secretly the partisans of 
his rival, rendered the retrieving of it hopeless. 

The valiant hunchback was seen, after the rout of his army, 
fighting on the field with desperate resolution, seeking every- 
where the person of the Earl of Richmond, whom he at last per- 
ceived at a short distance from the battle^ in the midst by his 
generals. Shakspeare — following the common tradition of the 
time, or to flatter the grand-daughter of the victor — ^makes him 
fell by the hand of the conqueror himself— but such was not the 
case : the usurper fell pressed to earth by a body of spearmen, 
who surrounded him : slain like his well-known cognizance — the 
boar — ^by hunters as remorseless as himself 

His body, after being stripped, was cast ignominiously on the 
back of an old horse, and conveyed to Leicester, where it was 
buried. The crown, amongst other spoils of the field, was 
found, it is said, in a bush by a soldier, who brought it to Rich- 
mond. 

Our readers can well imagine the joy of Elizabeth on hearing 
of the death of her great persecutor, and the triumph of her fu- 
ture son-in-law : from a neglected, oppressed woman, she 
instantly became a personage of considerable importance in the 
realm, as mother of the heiress of the House of York, who, 
attended by many noble ladies, was brought to her at West- 
minster, and tarried with her until her marriage, which took 
place at the commencement of the following year. 

Although there is much reason to suppose that Henry VU. 
never really liked his mother-in-law, yet policy commanded him 
to treat her with all outward respect : the acts which deprived 
her of her dower and rank, as widow of Edward IV., were not 
only repealed, but burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
and several of her dower-places restored to her. 
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Maay pretended to consider the claims of his wife to the crown 
as superior to his oyya. i hence Henry's unworthy jealousy, and 
refusal to permit her to be crowned with him — a slight whidi 
both mother and daughter naturally resented. 

Twice oidy did the widow of Edward IV. aj^ear in public in 
anything like state ; the first time was on the christening of her 
grandson, the Prince Arthur, who died young ; and the second, 
at the reception of the French ambassador. 

A project was soon after entertained of marrying her to James 
III., King of Scotland, whose violent death alone prevented the 
match. 

Disappointed in wearing the crov^n matrimonial of Scotland, 
Elizabeth soon afterwards retired to Bermondsey, in the mag 
niiicent convent of which place she possessed the right of resi- 
dence, as widow of Edward IV., the heir of its founder. 

Here she expired, after a residence of two years, leaving the 
following will, which distinctly proves her poverty ; it is dated 
April 9, 1492 : 

" In the name of God, Amen. I, Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God, Queen of England, and late wife to the most victorious 
prince of blessed memory, Edward IV., 

" Item. I bequeath my body to be buried with the body of my 
lord at Windsor, without pompous interring, or costly expense 
done thereabout. 

" Item. Whereas, I have no worldly goods to do my daugh- 
ter, the queen's grace, a pleasure with, neither to reward any of 
my children according to my heart and mind ; I beseech God to 
bless her grace with all her noble issue, and with as good a heart 
and mind as may be. I give her grace my blessing, and all the 
aforesaid, my children. 

" Item. I will that such small stuff and goods that I have, be 
disposed of in the contentation of 4ny debts, and for the health 
of my soul, as far as they will extend. 

" Hem. That if any of my blood wish to have any of my said 
stuff, to me pertaining, I will that they have the preferment be- 
fore all others. 
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" And of this my present testament, I make and ordain my 
executors — that is to say, J ohn Ingilby, prior of the Charter House 
of Shene ; William Sutton and Thomas Brent, doctors. And I 
beseech my dearest daughter, the queen's grace, and my son 
Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, to put their good wills and help for 
the performance of this my testament. 

" In witness whereof to this my testament l^ese witnesses : 

" John, Abbot of Bermondsey, and Benedict, a doctor of physic, 

" Given the year and day afpresaid." 

From this remarkable testament, in which her poverty is so 
completely exposed, and the non-mention of her son-in-law, there 
is every reason to suppose that the widow of Edward IV. was 
azxything but &vored by the parsimonious Henry VII ,, who suf- 
fered his queen to be impoverished by the maintenance of her 
four dowerless sisters, who were left entirely dependent upon her 
for support. This was the more unjust, for Henry, as heir of the 
house of Lancaster, had taken possession of the duchy, upon whose 
resources Edward IV. had dowered his queen. 

According to her wish, the funeral of Elizabeth was strictly 
private : the body being conveyed by water to Windsor, with 
little more ceremony than would have been observed at the in- 
terment of a common person. 

Three of her daughters and her son, the Marquis of Dorset, 
arrived the following day, to assist at the mass, which was sang 
by the Bishop of Rochester. After the usual offerings by the 
princesses and lords, the body was deposited in the tomb of Ed- 
ward IV., in St. George's Chapel, according to the desire of the 
deceased queen. 

The only inscription is on a stone at the foot of the monument, 
which is of steel, and, as we before observed, Sjaid to be the work 
of Quintin Matsys. It runs thus : ' 

"king EDWARD, WITH HIS QUEEN, ELIZABETH WOODVTLLB." 

In recording the character of this remarkable woman, who rose 
from the rank of a private gentlewoman to that of queen consort 
of England, it is impossible not to be struck by the conviction 
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that many of the evils which marked her life were the result of 
her avarice and ambitious scheming for the aggrandizement of 
her first husband's children. The perseverance which she mani- 
fested in matching her sons and brothers with every great heir- 
ess in the realm, disgusted the ancient nobility, who were galled 
to see the comparatively obscure family of the Woodvilles grasp- 
ing at every appointment or great alliance which could bring 
honor and profit 

Thfs disgust led to Lord Hastings, one of the most devoted 
partisans of her late husband, rejecting her proposal to call out 
the hardy militia of Wales to escort her son to London, and in- 
directly led to the murder and deposition of both her sons. The 
wily Gloucester had not so many friends to assist him in his am- 
bitious scheme of usurping the crown, as his unfortunate sister-in- 
law had enemies. 

Of her family, two of her brothers seem to have been worthy 
of her affection. Rivers patronized Caxton, who first introduced 
the art of printing into England ; and "The Game of Chess," the 
first book ever printed, was done under his protection. 

Anthony Woodville, an accomplished scholar, translated the 
works of Christine of Pisa, which were printed at the same press 
in the Almonry — the last vestige of which is fast disappearing 
before the advance of modem improvement. 

Her present majesty is descended in a direct line fi'om Elizabeth 
Woodville. 
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ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE, 

QUEEN CONSORT OF HENBY U. 



CHAPTER I. 

Doff the red, and don the gray ; 
. To the cloister hence— away I 

Waltsr Soott. 

Eleanora of Aquitainb, who wore successively the crowns 
matrimonial of France and England, was bom about the year 
1122, and was not only one of the most beautiful, but one of 
the most accomplished women of her time. She was the daugh- 
ter of William, Count of Poitou, eldest son of William, the 
ninth Duke of Aquitaine, a country which comprised not only 
the provinces of Guienne and Gascony, but the most fertile por- 
tions of the south of France. 

The father of the subject of our present memoir, led by the 
adventurous spirit of the age, quitted Aquitaine, accompanied 
by his younger brother, Raymond, in 1132, to join the crusaders 
in the defence of Antioch against the Saracens. William fell ; 
but flaymond, by his marriage with the daughter of Conrad, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of that important principality. 

Eleanora and her sister Petronilla were left to the guardian- 
ship of their grandfa*^her, who was not only one of the most 
powerful and wealthy [ inces of his time, but a sovereign of 
enlarged views and great rudenoe, a poet, and a patron of learn- 
ing — qualities which his h ress seems to have inherited from 
him. 

(107) 
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The great object of Duke William's life, after the loss of his 
eldest son, seems to have been the unitmg of his dominions with 
the crown of France, by the marriage of Eleanora with Louis 
le Jemie, son of Louis VI., the lawgiver and father of his peo- 
ple ; one of the few monarchs who studied the happiness and 
interests of the nations they were called upon to reign over. 

Directly after the marriage of Eleanora with the heir of 
France, Duke William, in the presence of an assembly of the 
nobles of Aquitaine, which was held at Bordeaux, resigned the 
ducal mantle and crown, and retired to a hermitage in Spain, 
where he passed the remainder of his days in penitence and 
prayer. 

Shortly after her union with Louis, by the death of her fathw- 
in-law, the youthful duchess became Queen of France, and passed 
her time alternately in Paris and in the capital of her own 
dominions, where she was much beloved. Aquitaine was not 
united to France, but continued to be governed as a separate 
state by its hereditary sovereign. 

In an evil hour for the prosperity of France, its new monardi, 
Louis Vn., took the cross from the hands of St. Bernard. Elea- 
nora resolved to accompany him on his mad expedition, and ap- 
peared in public, dressed as an Amazon, surrounded by the 
ladies of her court, in the same masculine costume — the fair bevy 
of female warriors styling themselves the queen's body-guard. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of our. present work to 
trace the life of Eleanora as Queen of France. It is as Queen 
of England that we have to do with her. Certain it is, that the 
levity of her conduct during the mad crusade, caused great un- 
easiness to Louis VII., whose rigid piety and cold manners ren- 
dered him anything but suited to be the husband of the poetical, 
romantic Eleanora. 

At Antioch, she was suspected of an intrigue with her own 
uncle, Raymond, and of listening with too favorable an ear to 
the suit of a Saracen emir of high rank. Letters written by 
Louis, during his abs^ioe from France, still exist, in which he 
declares his intention of procuring a divorce on his return. 
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On the arrival of the ill-assorted pair in Paris, after their unfor- 
tunate expedition to the East, Louis kept his queen in great 
personal restraint. Although treated with the honors due to 
her high rank, she was not permitted to visit her hereditary 
dominions. 

But the circumstance which completed the disgust of Eleanora 
for her husband, was his cutting off his long hair and shaving his 
head, at the demand of the clei^y, who preached against the 
vanity and sinfulness of such ornaments, with as much zeal as 
they Kswi employed in urging the crusade. 

About two years after her return, Goefirey Plantag^iet, Count 
of Anjou, who had married the Empress Maud, daughter and 
heiress of Henry I., King of England, appeared at the court of 
France, accompanied by his son, Henry, the recognized heir of 
the English crown, which he was to inherit on the death of Stephen. 

The fine person of this young prince, then only seventeen, 
made a deep impression on the heart of the licentious queen. 
On the death of his father, two years later, when he returned to 
Paris to do homage for Normandy and Anjou, there is little 
doubt but that great intimacy took place between them. 

It is from the date of her second acquaintance with Henry Plan- 
tagenet, that we shall enter more particularly into the history of 
Eleanora. 

In an apartment of the royal palace, whose windows looked 
upon the Seine, was seated the beautiful Queen of France. Her 
long hair, after the fashion of the Proven^ale dames, fell in curls 
down her baek ; a small circlet of fleur-de-lis confined a veil of 
lawn upon her head, which was sufficiently transparent to permit 
her tresses to be seen through it. Over her gown and kirtle, 
which fitted tightly to her throat with a jewelled clasp, she wore 
a flowing robe with wide sleeves, lined with ermine. It was made 
of purple silk, damasked with flowers in needlework. Alternate- 
ly between these flowers, a leopard and ducal crown were wrought 
in gold thread : the former was the armorial bearing of her house. 

At her feet knelt a young noble, in the first pride and vigor of 
manhood. Close-fitting hose, of the finest cloth of Flanders, dis- 
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played to advantage his well-knit limbs ; a short tunic of quilted 
silk gave a breadth to his tall but slight figure ; whilst from his 
shoulders hung a long sleeveless mantle, embroidered on the left 
aide with the arms of Normandy and Anjou. 

The first of our Plantagenet princes possessed a countenance 
such as women love to look upon. Blue,' expressive eyes ; a high 
forehead, over which his hair, of a deep auburn color, fell in ring- 
lets on either side ; an Antinous-like mouth, the upper lip shaded 
by a full moustache, and a pointed beard ; — in short, the very 
reverse of the shaven, monk-like Louis, whose bigoted compliance 
with the decrees of the clergy against long hair and beards had so 
disgusted his queen. 

" And will you persevere ?" demanded Henry, gazing with real 
or well-affected passion upon the countenance of the woman through 
whose instrumentality he trusted to recover his maternal inheri- 
tance — the crown of England. 

" Persevere !" repealed Eleanora ; " ay, to the death ! I am 
weary of this thraldom, and still more weary of the priest-ridden 
idiot who commands it. Had I but reached my own dominions 
in the sunny south, long ere this I would have appealed to the 
Roman Pontiff for a divorce ; which Louis," she added, " will 
scarcely oppose." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed her lover. 

" Why so ?" demanded the queen, thoughtfully ; " for years 
the bond between us has been one of misery — ^not love. Louis 
is more like a shaven monk than a crowned king — prefers the 
mass to a tourney, penance to a feast ; evil construction is placed 
upon my most innocent pleasures. Had he one spark of love 
remaining for me, this would not be !" 

" He is like a miser," replied the artful Henry, "who buries a 
priceless pearl m obscurity, instead of wearing it proudly ; but 
he will mourn the loss." 

" Of Aquitaine, perhaps," returned Eleanora, with a bitter 
smile ; " but not of its duchess !" 

" And you, beautiful being !" said the duke, passionately kiss- 
ing her hand, " will you not r^ret Uie crown of the fair realm of 
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!Pranoe ? What has the disinherited Henry of Normandy to offer 
ip exchange, except his heart — his love — ^the worship of his life, 
to recompense the generous sacrifice 1" 

" You shall win me a nobler crown," replied his mistress, ** than 
the one which I resign ! Armed with the treasures and fleet of 
Aquitaine, you can easily make good your claim to £kigland." 

The young man's eyes sparkled with anticipated triumph. 

" See !" she continued, pointing to a parchment in her girdle ; 
" here is my demand, addressed to the Pope, for a divorce, on the 
ground of consanguinity," she added, with a blush. Conscience 
whispered to her a second and a better reason — ^but neither she 
nor her paramour thotight proper to allude to it. 

At this moment, one of the Proven^ale dames of honor hastily 
entered the apartment, to announce the visit of the king. 

Without a word, the guilty wifelifled the arras, and pointed to 
a passage which led to the terrace of the palace. Henry knew 
the locality but too well. Pressing her hand once more passion- 
ately to his lips, he hurried from her presence, and that same even- 
ing left Paris. 

It was not without a vague feeling of terror that Eleanora seated 
herself to await the visit of her injured husband, who, almost 
immediately after the disappearance of his rival vassal, entered the 
room, accompanied by his chancellor, Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, 
who wore the simple dress of his order, and the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, who held the office of papal legate at the court of France. 

Louis VII. — who, since the result of his unfortunate expedition 
to Palestine, affected an austerity of manner and dress more 
suited to the inhabitant of a cloister than the sovereign of a war- 
like, gallant people — ^was in the very prime of manhood, but re- 
peated penance and mortification had given a premature expres- 
sion of age to his countenance ; which expression his short hair 
and shaven beard increased rather than diminished. He was 
dressed in an open gown of dark cloth, with low, hanging sleeves, 
lined with sables ; the only jewel on his person was a small fleur- 
de-lis in diamonds, which he wore suspended by a diain of gold 
round his neck. 
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The simpliohy of his costume oontarasted strangely with <iie 
rich, flowing robes of the Bishop of Beauvais, whose long rochet^ 
edged with curious needlework, was confined round his waist by 
an embroidered girdle, mounted with precious stones. The cope 
of the prelate, which was of crimson damask, trailed upon the 
rush-strewn floor. He was the last of the three visitors who enr 
tered the apartment of the queen. As he passed the portal, ^ose 
heavy curtains were held back by a soldier of the royal guard, he 
waved his hand in sign of benediction. 

The beautiful Eleanora bent her head with careless iudifier^ice 
to receive it. 

"To what strange event, beausire," she demanded, addressii^ 
herself to Louis, " am I indebted for the honor of this visit?" 

" Is it so strange," replied Louis, mournfully, " that the hua- 
band should seek the chamber of his wife ? — that the King of 
France should hold converse with his queen ?" 

" The witnesses you have chosen for our interview at least are 
strange," replied the haughty Eleanora ; " but perhaps," she add- 
ed, " beausire, it is to annoimce your intention of retiring from a 
world, whose pleasures are too sinful for piety like yours !" 

",Woman !" replied her husband, sternly : " this levity but ill 
befits the Queen of France !" 

" Say, rather," interrupted Eleanora, " the imprisoned Dudiess 
of Aquitaine. Queen of France !" she repeated : " am I treated 
like a queen ? Is this gloomy palace, which more resembles a 
convent than a court, a fit exchange for the rich dower I brought 
you ?" 

" Gloomy as it is," observed Louis, " it seems it cannot guard 
the honor of its master ! Henry of Normandy " 

"' Sire !" interrupted the queen ; " I am tired of these idle accu- 
sations and ridiculous jealousies ! If you imagine that Henry of 
Normandy has wronged you, it is from him that you should se^ 



For a few moments Louis VIl. remained speechless with anger 
and astonishment. Bigot as he was, he still possessed the pride of 
a king and the susceptibilities of a husband. Turning towards hk 
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chancellor, who had been a grieved spectator of the scene between 
the ill-assorted pair, he said : 

"You hear her, my lord ! You hear the woman whom my 
ill-placed confidence and love has raised to the dignity of Queen 
of France!" . 

The Bishop of Beauvais crossed himself in horror. 

The frail and beautiful Eleanora felt that the moment had ar- 
rived in whidi she must act decisively ; and either break the chain 
which galled her, or rivet it forever. 

" Queen of France !" she repeated. " Sire, I deny the title : 
the laws of our holy church, which, hypocrite-like, you invoke, 
declare our union null. We are within the prohibited degree of 
consanguinity. To you, my lord bishop," she added, " as legate 
of the Pope, I present my appeal and demand for a divorce." 

With these words, the fair speaker drew from her girdle the 
parchment, sealed with her seal as Duchess of Aquitaine, and 
placed it in the hands of the astonished Bishop Suger, the enlight- 
ened chancellor, who saw in the divorce the dismemberment of 
liie kingdom, in vain attempted to reconcile matters between the 
royal pair : his remonstrances were unheeded. 

" Silence, Suger !" exclaimed the king ; " by heavens ! — the 
hope of separating myself from this moral leprosy — this disloyal 
wife, and more disloyal queen—outweighs every other considera- 
tion!" 

" Sire !" whispered the chancellor ; " think of Aquitaine !" 

* " Guienne !" added the legate. 

" My honor !" interrupted Louis, firmly. " She hath appealed 
to the church, and the church shall decide between us : if her plea 
be just, heaven forfend that I should gainsay it !" 

" For once, at least," said Eleanora, " spoken like a king !" 

" Beware !" continued her husband, whose pride and jealousy 
were both inflamed to the highest pitch ; " you are playing a des- 
perate game ; should the Holy Father confirm our marriage, in 
the face of France will I arraign and judge you as an adul tress !" 

A contemptuous smile curled the haughty lips of Eleanora, as 
she drew from her brow the circlet of golden fienr-de-lis — the 
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emblem of her rank as Queen of France — and cast it at his 
feet. 

" Defiance for d^ance, Louis !" she exclaimed ; " display the 
oriflamme — the leopard banner of Aquitaine will not shrink before 
it in the field ! If living, my faiths subjects will know how to 
demand their imprisoned sovereign from her shaven jailer, even 
at the gates of Paris ; if dead, they will avenge her. Craven 
king ! priest in heart, »& well as person, Eleanora of Guienne 
scorns and defies you ! The Pope and princes of Europe shall 
judge between us." 

Not daring to trust himself to reply, Louis VII. left the apart- 
ment, his heart full of rage and bitterness against the woman 
whose conduct, in a great measure, was to be attributed to his 
own folly and Bigotry. That very day he summoned a council 
of his nobles, and gave orders to secure several of the most im- 
portant fortresses in (ruienne ; but the subjects of his wife — for, 
till the decree was pronounced, so she must be considered — ^were 
too strong for him. Enthusiastically attached to their princess, 
his forces were everywhere repulsed, and he was compelled pa- 
tiently to await the decision of the council of prelates, which, by 
command of the Pope, soon afterwards assembled at Baugenci, to 
pronounce on the important affair. The plea urged by Eleanora 
for her divorce was consanguinity — ^they were cousins. The Ro- 
man Church does not admit of divorce on any other ground, mar- 
riage being one of its sacraments. 

The gold of the &ir pleader was dispensed with a liberal hand ; 
and in the following March, the councQ of prelates, despite the 
opposition of Suger, at once pronounced for the divorce. Louis 
and Eleanora were both present, and each — ^if we may believe 
contemporary writers — ^hailed with rapture the decision, which 
broke the tie between them ; they were heartily tired of each 
other. This divorce at once paved the way for the marriage of 
Henry Plantagenet with the greatest heiress in Europe, without 
whose aid, it is more than probable, he would never have mounted 
the Englbh throne. 

No sooner was Eleanora restored to liberty, than she hastened 
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her departure for Bordeaux, where ^e was impatiently awaited 
by her loyal subjects, who bitterly resented the state of thraldom 
in which Louis VIL had so long kept their adored mistress. 



CHAPTER II. 

Fair langhs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows ; 

Whilst proudly riding o'er the atore reahn, 

In gallant trim, the gilded vessel goes — 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 

Begardlets of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

Which, hu Jicd m grim repose, expects its evening prey. 

Gray. 

No sooner was Eleanora released, by the decision of the coun- 
dl, from her marriage vows, which for so many years had galled 
her, than she prepared to return to her &ithful subjects in the 
south. It says something for the bright side of her character, that 
in all the vicissitudes of fortune, the inhabitants of Aquitaine main- 
tained an unbroken attachment for their duchess. 

Although all feeling of affection had long been extinct in the 
breast of Louis VII. for his divorced queen, he could not contem. 
plate without uneasiness the prospect of her marriage with his vas- 
sal, Henry Plantagenet, in right of his fiither Duke of Normandy 
and Anjou, and claiming the succession of the crown of England — 
an inheritance which the aid of Eleanora's vast dower could scarce- 
ly fail to assure him. 

Aquitaine was already more powerful than suited either the am- 
bition or security of the King of France ; the additional influence 
which such an union would give to his vassal and late queen, threat- 
ened the independence of the crown itself. 

These were the considerations which had induced the prudent 
Suger, the chancellor, to oppose the divorce. 

The morning after the decree had been pronounced in the church 
of Baugenci, Louis and his minister were engaged in deep confe- 
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rence in the apartment of the abbot of the monastery of White 
Friars, where the king possessed the right of residence — ^the abbey 
being a royal foundation. The priestly monarch listened some- 
what impatiently to the long exordium of his confidant. 

" I have sacrificed much," he said, " to the happiness of France 
— the welfare of my people ; but there is a limit even to the duty 
of a monarch ; besides, fether," he added, with an expression of 
devout resignation, ^^ it would seem, after all, that the objections 
of Eleanora were well-founded." 

" How so, beausire 1" 

" The church has pronounced in her favor !" 

Suger bit his lips, and was silent. As a churchman, he was no 
stranger to the influence which had procured the decision of the 
council, although he had been too honest to accept a share in the 
vast bribe which the wealthy duchess had distributed amongst 
the holy fethers who composed it. 

" Besides," added the king, " the loss of such a wife is a gain.'* 

" And Aquitaine ?" observed the abbot, drily. 

" There, my friend," replied Ix)uis, in a more serious tone, 
" you touch the chord which vibrates most painfully. The fair 
kingdom of France is torn and dismembered in the hands of ite 
powerful vassals. Should Henry of Normandy espouse the repu- 
diated queen, adieu to the hope we have both secretly cherished 
'of re-consolidating it !" 

"It must be prevented, beausire," observed the eoclesiastio, 
" at any risk. The servant hath no right to be greater than his 
master — ^the vassal than his suzerain." 

" It will be prevented !" observed the king, coldly. " I have 
already despatched a herald to Henry Plantagenet, forbidding 
him, on pain of forfeiture, to wed without our special license." 

Suger smiled. He knew how little effect such a prohibition— 
which Louis was powerless to enforce — would have upon a young 
and ardent prince, whose only hope of realizing the ambitious 
dream of his existence — the crown of England — was in obtain- 
ing the hand of the duchess. 

" There is a yet surer way, sire !" he observed, calmly. 
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Louis gazed upon the cold, impassive countenance of the speak- 
er, for a few moments, with silent surprise. Hitherto he had 
considered his chancellor a very moral personage : the ambig- 
uous phrase he had just uttered had somewhat shaken his opin- 
ion. 

"What would you counsel, abbot?" he demanded; " vio- 
lence T 

" Heaven forbid, beausire !" replied his confidant, at the same 
time piously crossing himself; " deep as is my devotion to the 
crown of France, I would not sully my conscience in its service 
by a crime." 

Louis smiled. 

" But there arc means," continued the minister — who, as a 
priest, was an excellent judge in all cases of conscience — " by 
which the marriage, so fatal to its dignity and interests, may be 
prevented, without violence — that is to say, absolute violence." 

** I do not understand you." 

"Simply," said Suger, "by promoting her marriage with 
another. Would it not be," he added, " a triumph, beausire, to 
see the woman who so scomftdly cast from her brow the crown 
matrimonial of France, the wife of one of its meanest vassals ? 
of a man within reach of your sceptre — ^the creature of your 
fevor?" 

" Where shall I find such a man ?" demanded the king, whose 
wounded pride caused him to grasp eagerly at a project which 
promised such exquisite vengeance upon the woman whom he 
hated. 

" He is found here !" observed the priest. 

" Name him f ' 

" TTiibaut, Count of Blois — a man as unscrupulous as he his 
brave ! The duchess will pass through his country on her jour- 
ney towards Aquitalne. I suspect he already entertains some 
such design : three days since he applied for the royal license to 
receive into his service a troop of Flemish mercenaries." 

" Which you acxsorded 1" demanded Loms, in an inquiring tone. 

The ofaaiK^ellor bowed his head, in token of having done so. 
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" It pledges us to nothing definite !'* he continued ; " Thibaut 
is so completely in our hands— -of a rank and lineage sufficiently 
noble to warrant his aspiring to the hand of the duchess, and 
too weak to give umbrage to the crown. Nor will the lady have 
any great reason to complain, since he is not only a valiant knight, 
but one of the handsomest men of his time 1" 

Louis VII. for some moments paced the apartment in which 
the above conversation had taken place with a hurried step. 
The marriage of his divorced queen with another galled his 
pride and delicacy, but reasons of state at last prevailed. 

" Suger, my excellent friend !" he ssdd, at the same time ex- 
tending his hand to his minister; " truly has it been said that a 
crown is lined with thorns : since it has pleased Providence that 
our unworthy brow should bear the weight of one, we must en- 
dure the burden as we may ; but we must not be seen in this !" 

" It is not necessary, sire !" eagerly exclaimed the chancellor. 

" Act as you think best," continued the king, " for the welfare 
of my people ! It is not the first time I have sacrificed my feel- 
ings and wishes for their interests !" 

" Posterity," observed the priest, " will do you justice, sire 1" 

The divorced husband next demanded if there was, any tie of 
consanguinity between Eleanora and the count, which, in the 
event of the projected marriage taking place, might serve as a 
pretext for a divorce. Assured upon that point, he immediately 
changed the subject of conversation. Suger understood from 
his manner that he was a convert to the policy of his scheme, 

An hour afterwards, the king, attended by his courtiers, left 
Baugenci for Paris. The city in which so many painful drcum- 
stances had taken place was hateful to him, and he longed to re- 
turn to his life of seclusion and devotion in the capital. 

Before the Abbot of St. Denis followed his royal master on 
his journey, he had a long interview with Thibaut, who was pri- 
vately residing in the town. 

" Well !" exclaimed the handsome count, as he entered the 
cell of the priest ; " what am I to conclude upon the suhjeot of 
our late interview, my lord ?" 
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" That you are at liberty to follow your own pleasure," re- 
plied the chancellor ; *^ Louis is perfectly indifferent to the fate 
of his divorced wife." 

" But will he support me," demanded the adventurous noble, 
" should the disappointed Henry of Normandy attack me in my 
dominions *?" 

This was the most important point in the negotiation. It was 
something to obtain the prize — ^but more to defend it. 

" With oriflamme and all the strength of France !" replied 
Suger ; '' but away at once — ^no time is to be wasted, if we 
would bring this enterprise to a successful issue. The duchess 
has already commenced her journey towards her own dominions. 
In three days she will be at Blois." 

" I shall be there before her," observed the count, with a sig- 
nificant smile, " to welcome her !" 

" At Orleans," continued the priest, " she embarks upon the 
Loire." 

" How attended r 

" But scantily. Your fortress, I believe, is strong ?" 

" And well provided," observed Thibaut, " for a siege. Fare- 
well, my lord," he hastily added ; " should I succeed in circling 
my brow with the ducal coronet of Aquitaine, I shjdl not forget 
that it is to your favor I owe my elevation. You may rely 
upon my devotion and gratitude to your person !" 

" To France !" interrupted the chancellor — " not to its minis- 
ter. If I have lent myself to this crooked policy, it is that the 
interests of my country demand the sacrifice ! I should despise 
myself, did any personal consideration induce me for an instant 
to tamper with my conscience in this matter." 

The entire life of the extraordinary speaker, who so long 
swayed the destinies of France, proves that he was sincere in his 
declaration. He was one of the few men who remained honest 
when invested with all that could tempt the ambition of a vulgar 
mind — ^unlimited power. Despite the opportunities which the 
high offices he filled gave him of enriching himself, he died poor, 
and his name still ranks amongst the most illustrious of France. 
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At Orleans, as the diancdlor had stated, Eleanora embarked 
upon the Loire, on her way to her own domimons. Despite the 
joy which her release from her ascetic husband gave her, there 
was a doud Upon her brow as she set her foot upon the deck of 
the vessel in whidi, accompanied by a slender train, she was to 
descend the river* Something whispered her that she was not in 
safety so long as she remained in France. She longed to breathe 
the pure air of the sunny south — ^to find herself in the midst of 
her own fidthful subjects, upon whose fidelity she could rely. 
The silence with which the inhabitants of Orleans witnessed her 
embarkation, to her superstitious &ncy foreboded a storm — not 
the war of elements, but that more destructive one, the strife of 
human passions. 

The position of the divorced queen, in that age of violence and 
license, was anything but a secure one : she had not more than a 
dozen men-at-arms in her tram, and had to pass through a coun- 
try whose population was hostile to her. 

The little bark had scarcely cleared the irregular wooden 
quay, when a youth, dressed in the livery of a royal page, broke 
through the crowd of citizens who were assembled to witness 
her departure, and called to the helmsman to put Jbadc. 

"Let the uncrowned wanton depart!" exclaimed an aged 
burgher ; " she hath brought shame upon France !" 

"Shame upon thy tongue, thou gray-haired slanderer!" re- 
plied the boy, with more passion than discretion ; " ^le was only 
too good for thy bigot master, whose shaven poll would suit a 
monk's cowl better than a crown !" 

The crowd began to murmur, 

Eleanora, who was seated upon the deck of the vessel, rec<^- 
uized in the speaker her favorite page, whom she had left behind 
at Baugend. The lad was a Provencal, devoted to his mistress 
with all the passionate enthusiasm of the south. 

"Put back!" she exclaimed; "Roland would not so soon 
have followed me without good cause !" 

Aware of the youth's talents for intrigue, she had left him 
behind, as a spy upon the proceedings of the king and Sugar. 
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Before her orders could be obeyed, the page spraftg from the 
quay into the stream, and struck out manfully towards the baric 
It was time he did so ; for several of the citizens, indignant at 
the manner in which he had spoken of the king, had drawn their 
weapons, and more than one cry was heard to arrest him. 

An archer of the burgher guard stood ready, with his arrow 
fixed, to shoot him as he climbed up the side of the vesseL 
Eleanora perceived the danger of her favorite ; and as he reached 
the bark, forgetful of the danger to her own person, called to her 
men-at-arms to shoot amongst the group of citizens. In the 
confusion caused by the discharge of their arrows, the swimmer 
gained the deck. 

A cry of execration from the wounded burghers was answered 
by a shout of triumph from the men-at-arms. As a matter of 
precaution, Eleanora and her female attendants retired to the 
hold of the vessel, which, spreading forth its sails to catch the 
breeze, rapidly pursued its way towards Blois. 

" Well, Roland !" said the duchess, extending her hand to- 
wards the youth who knelt before her. " Art hurt ?" 

" No, lady !" replied the young man with a sigh. " I have 
not even the happiness of receiving a wound in your service." 

" Why have you left Baugenci ?" 

The page drew a letter, bound with a silken thread, from his 
bosom, and presented it to his mistress — who, as the old chroni- 
clers inform us, could both read and write, a very imusual ao- 
^complishment, even for a princess, in those days. As Eleanora 
perused the missive, a deep flush upon her countenance denoted 
the alarm and indignation it caused her. It contained a warning 
from one of her friends, who had obtained information of the 
designs of Thibaut, Count of Blois. 

For a few moments her situation appeared desperate. To 
return to Orleans, after the scene which had just taken place, 
would' have been as imprudent as to proceed. Besides, her heart 
burned with impatience to quit the soil of France, After a few 
moments' hesitation she called the esquire who commanded her 
body-guard to her council. He was a native of Aquitainc, and 
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devoted to her interests ; a dose observer of character, but a 
man of few words. 

" What kind of person is Thibaut, Count of Blois ?' she de- 
manded. 

" Young, handsome, vain,'* replied the old man ; " a fellow 
who believes every woman in love with him — every husband 
jealous of his success with the beau sex." 

To a woman like the duchess the description was enough. 
Hastily writing a billet, which she sealed with her arms, she 
called for her page, and, placing it in his hands, bade him land, 
and take horse instantly for Blois. 

" For Blois !" repeated the astonished youth. 

" And give my missive iflto the hands of the count," she 
added. 

" She loves him !" thought the youth, with a sigh ^ but he was 
too much devoted to her interests to hesitate in his obedience, 
even had she commanded him to ride to certain death. 

*' As soon as horse and rider can arrive, your grace," he said, 
" your letter shall be delivered !" 

" Good !" thought Eleanora ; ** we shall see who can plot the 
best — the priest-chancellor, Thibaut of Blois, pr the Duchess of 
Aquitaine." 

Without the least sign of inquietude, she gave orders to con- 
tinue her journey. 



CHAPTER III. 



When the lion^s skin doth fail, the' fox's hide 

Must piece it out. Grekk Pbovksb. 

Full of his iniquitous design, Count Thibaut had made* every 
preparation for the arrival of his illustrious prisoner. The grand 
apartments of his stronghold, the Ca-stle of Blois, had been hung 
with arras, rushes strewed the floor ; and the entire place was put 
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in a complete state of defence. The mercenary troops he had 
hired cared little either for the lawfulness or danger of the enter- 
prise in which they were engaged, provided they were well paid : 
and the ambitious noble scattered his gold amongst them with a 
liberal hand. 

He had just completed his preparations, when his esquire an- 
nounced to him that a page in the royal livery, who had ridden 
hard, had arrived at the chateau, and demanded an audience. 

" Sang Dieu /'* exclaimed his impatient master, who antici- 
pated that he brought contradictory orders either from Suger or 
the king : " have the shavelings changed their purpose ? If so, 
they shall find, vassal tho^igh I am to the crown of France, that 
Thibaut is not a man to be trifled with !" 

With this resolution, he gave orders to admit the messenger, 
wnom he received with a frown upon his brow and a harsh speech 
upon his lip— as men receive the bearer of unwelcome intelligence. 

" Come you from Paris ?" he hastily demanded, " or from 
Baugenci % If so, you have ridden hard, sir page, and probably 
to little purpose !" 

" From neither, beausire," replied the youth ; " but from Or- 
leans." 

His mistress had directed him to say so. 

" From Orleans !" repeated the count ; " has the king jour- 
neyed to the south f 

The messenger shook his head. 

" The Abbot Suger, then V 

" I come, my lord," said the young man, saucily, " neither from 
king nor priest, but from my sovereign lady, the Duchess of Aqui- 
taine ; but methinks her messenger meets but a cold welcome. 

" From the duchess !" repeated the astonished Thibaut ; " and 
what would the lovely Eleanora of her servant 1" 

" That, count, her letter will inform you." 

Roland drew from his vest the missive of his mistress, and 
placed it in the hands of his questioner. 

Impatient to learn the contents of the precious billet, Thibaut 
gammoned his chaplain — ^for he was by fitr too great a personage 
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to have acquired the art of reading himself — ^and commanded him 
to decipher the contents. 

To his delight, no less than his astonishment, the artful duch- 
ess reminded him of his visit, two years previously, at the court 
of France, where, in a<3Cordance with the gallantry of the age, he 
had worn her colors at a tourney, held in her honor, on the plain 
of St. Denis. The billet concluded by demanding the hospitality 
of Blois for herself and train. 

Like most handsome men, the count was remarkably vain. 
From the light tone of gallantry which pervaded the letter, he 
doubted not but that he had made an impression upon the heart 
of the writer, who had seized the first occasion i of her freedom to 
givB him to understand that he had only to woo and be accepted 
by the wife of his sovereign. 

" 'Sdeath !" he thought, " what a fool have I been, to take so 
much pains to allure the bird to my cage, when she asks no bet- 
ter, as it would seem, than to take up her abode in it !" 

" And pray, sir count," demanded the page, with an air of im- 
patience, " what answer am I to make to my royal mistress ? If 
the hospitality of Blois is closed against her, I must e'en return 
and tell her so, that she may not meet, in her own person, the 
indignity of a refusal." 

" Malapert T" exclaimed Thibaut, who was, however, too much 
flattered by the intelligence of which he was the bearer, to be 
seriously angiy with the youth for the freedom of his speech ; 
" not only Blois, but its master, and all that he can command, 
are at the disposal of thy lovely mistress ; and here," he added, 
taking from his neck a chain and device of considerable value ; 
" here is to recompense thee for the harshness of our speech !" 

It was not without reluctance that Roland extended his hand to 
receive the guerdon, which it might have been dangerous to re- 
fuse. The youth loved his sovereign lady with something more 
than a boyish passion, and fancied that, in the handsome Count of 
Blois, he beheld a happy rival. 

" When does the duchess," demanded Thibaut, '* intend to honor^ 
my poor towers with her presence?" 
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" In all probability," replied the youth, " her grace will arrive 
to-night — the wind sits fair upon the Loire, and her bark is a 
swift sailer !" 

Without a reply, the count strode hastily from the apartment, 
to countermand several of the orders he had given, and to issue 
fresh ones. The flattering letter of Eleanora had disconcerted 
his ideas and deranged his plans. He believed, in his vanity, that 
she came with no other wish than to be wooed and won. 

Directly below Blois several vessels, well manned and armed, 
belonging to the count, had been placed, in order to intercept the 
voyager. He now resolved to employ them in a very different 
manner — to do honor to his intended captive, by escorting her to 
his chateau. Making the best of his way on board one of them> 
he gave orders to raise the anchor, and advanced up the river to 
meet his expected guest. 

Roland was left behind. Like most youths of his age, he was 
naturally of an inquisitive turn. He both saw and heard sufficient 
in the town and castle to assure himself that if Eleanora had not 
decided on visiting the amorous Thibaut as a guest, she would 
have been compelled to do so as a captive. He resolved, there- 
fore, to put her on her guard. 

Whilst wandering in the outskirts of the town, he was overtaken 
by two men-at-arms, whom, from their accoutrements, and the 
absence of any blazon on their head-pieces, he took for a couple 
of mercenaries in search of adventures. The elder of the two— 
a powerftil, strong-built fellow, with a villanous scar over his 
brow — demanded, in a strong Gascon accent, how far he was from 
that part of the Loire known by the name of the Poii; of Piles. 

" I can't say," replied the youth ; " I have never descended so 
far ; but doubtless at the first hostel they will inform you." 

The man ^ked his pardon for the question, observing that he 
took him for one of the household of the Count of Blois. 

" The last master I served," replied Roland, haughtily, " was 
the King of France ; but I have no master now." 

The men eyed him for some moments, and whispered together. 
At first the page judged that their intention was tarob him. A 
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moment's reflection convinced him he was wrong: they were 
still within the limits^of the town, and the two travellers appeared 
both weary and foot-sore. The younger of the two was the first 
to renew the conversation. 

"Perhaps," he said, " you require a service ?" 

The page was about to reply in the negative, when something 
struck him that it would be prudent to learn, if possible, the na- 
ture of the service proposed, as he could not for an instant imag- 
ine that the travellers were other than adventurers themselves* 

" That must depend upon circumstances," observed the youth ; 
" the master 1 serve must be noble." 

"As the king himself," observed the younger of the men-at-arms. 

" Brave," continued Roland. 

" Like all of his race." 

" And generous," added the page. " I would be no carpet ser- 
vitor to sigh in a lady's bower. I long to venture in the field, 
where honor as well as profit may be won." 

"With the master we serve," observed the elder stranger, 
" both are on the dice, and may be had for the throwing. What 
thinkest thou," he added, "of serving a young and gallant noble 
who is on the point of winning the richest bride in Christendom ? 
Is not that a service ?" 

Roland started. The varying color of his cheek nearly be- 
trayed him. He doubted not for a moment that the bride alluded 
to was his sovereign, the Duchess of Aquitaine. With a violent ef- 
fort he mastered his emotion, and resolved to carry out the de- 
ception. 

" I care not," he said, " to know the name of the bride ; that is 
thy master's affair, since he is to marry her, not I. But, before 
I can give an answer, I must learn at least the name of the noble 
I am to serve." 

The scruple appeared too reasonable to the men-at-arms to be 
disputed. After bmding him with many promises to secrecy, 
they named to the astonished page Geoffrey Plantagenet, the 
younger brother of the Duke of Normandy, who, it seems, had 
every inclination to dispute the hand of the beautifiil Eleanora. 
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" Geoffrey Plantagenet !" he repeated ; " Henry, I suppose you 
mean. I was at the court of France when he arrived there to do 
homage on the death of his father, the late duke. Men said that 
he was received with a favorable eye by the late queen." - 

" That's it !" whispered the elder stranger. 

" That's what f demanded Roland, who was at a loss to cota- 
prehend him. 

" Henry is the favored suitor," continued the man-at-arms ; 
" but his valiant brother is determined to be beforehand with 
him, and intercept the duchess and her train. The scheme is a 
bold one. He has gathered a party of men at the passage of the 
Loire : we are on our way to join him. Will you accompany 
usr 

" Right willingly !" exclaimed the astonished Roland. " I 
would not desire a nobler master. When do you set forth ?" 

The men-at-arms announced their intention of continuing their 
journey instantly. 

" And if you do," observed the page, whom they imagined 
they had enlisted in their enterprise, " you will never arrive at 
its conclusion. I heard the Count of Blois, to whom I applied for 
service and was refused like a churl, give orders to a party of 
his men to scour the country between here and Amboise. It 
seems the merchantmen have had some dispute lately with the 
warders touching the toll which they exact on all who descend or 
mount the Loire. 

" But we are not merchantmen !" observed the elder man-at- 
arms, who seemed annoyed at the intelligence. 

By this time they had reached an obscure hostel — almost the 
last house in the outskirts of the town. Roland proposed to his 
two companions to enter and take some refreshment, an invitation 
which they readily accepted. - From the window of the low, 
smoky kitchen into which they were shown, they had a full view 
of the magnificent river ; the armed boats of Count Thibaut were 
just getting under weigh. 

" You see," said their entertainer, pointing to the little fleet, 
" they are on the look out for the refractory merchantmen ; I 
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told you so. Neither the river nor the highway will be safe till 
they return." 

These reasons, which were too cogent to be disputed, complete- 
ly satisfied the travellers of the speaker's sincerity in taking ser- 
vice with them, and they resolved to follow^ his advice, and re- 
main at the hostel for the night 

The only objection was urged by the younger of the two. The 
party whom they were to assist to intercept, might pass before 
they arrived at the aj^ointed place of rendezvous. 

" Little fear of that !" said Roland, pointing at the same time 
to the boats with the count and his followers, which were rapidly 
disappearing up the stream. " Few travellers will pass their sur- 
veillance, I am thinking." 

With a promise to return in the morning, and accompany them 
to the Port of Piles, where Geoffrey Plantagenet and his band 
were expecting their arrival, Roland left them, and made the 
best of his way to the chateau. In the jealousy which he felt to 
the Count of Blois, the poor youth was almost tempted to wish 
that the duchess had falleai into the hands of the English prince, 
whom he c(Hisidered the less formidable rival of the two. 

" Shall I tell her ?" he murmured, as he beheld the prepara- 
tions which the retainers of the count were making for the recep- 
tion of his mistress ; " no, she would only laugh at my jealous 
humor. I will be content to watch like a faithful hound, without 
giving tongue." 

Full of this resolution, he mounted the keep of the fortress, 
which was at once a palace and a place of strength. 

The retainers of the count were busily occupied in filling iron 
vessels, which they had placed upon every tower and parapet, as 
well as the whole length of the walls, with wood, resin, and othei 
inflammable matter, which they had received orders to set fire to^ 
on the return of their master with his lovely guest, who was not 
expected before night^U. 

Rowland heaved a deep sigh, as he observed the preparations, 
and reflected on the hardness of his fate. 

" Why was he not bom," he asked himself, bitterly, " to hold 
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a place with the noble and powerful of the earth? He had a 
heart as proud, a hand as prompt !" 

In his despair he scorned himself. Little did the foolish youth 
know th3t the sleep of the peasant is often sounder — his happi- 
ness more secure — than that of the great ones of the world. 

Towards evening the signal was given announcing the return 
of the boats. In an immeasurably short space of time every ves- 
sel sent forth a glare of red light upon the waters of the silver 
Loire. By the time the party landed night had set in, and the 
effect was lovely in the extreme. 

The page hastened to the great gate to receive his mistress, 
who entered, hanging on the arm of the Count of Blois, exchang- 
ing amorous glances with the conceited fool who — intoxicated 
with vanity and love — ^imagined that the haughty Eleanora only 
waited for his declaration to accept his hand. 

Roland turned aside in bitterness and disgust. Just as the 
principal personages had entered the great hall, a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. He looked up, and recognized Yeolante, the 
favorite attendant of the duchess. 

" What think you of this pageant f she demanded. 

The young man only shrugged his shoulders. 

" You care little for it, I perceive," continued the tirewoman ; 
" perhaps even less- for the banquet 1" 

" Much less," replied the page ; for there he knew he should 
be doomed to witness the coquetries of the count and Eleanora. 

" In that case," whispered the confidante, " conceal yourseli in 
the chamber of the duchess — she would speak with you before 
she retires to rest." 

" Wi^ me ? Do I dream 1" 

The female placed her finger on her lip, in sign of prudence, 
and followed her mistress into the banquet-hall. 
6* 
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She tool( me away from my warlike lord, 

And gave me a silken suit, 
And soon I thought less -of my master's sword, 

Than to play on my lady's luto. Ballad. 

During the banquet, which was served in the great hall of the 
chateau of Blois, the page Roland suffered all those impatient 
heart-burnings and jealousies which disturb the peace of youth. 
Boy as he was, he loved his mistress with a devotion which par- 
took more of the romantic chivalry of the age of knighthood than 
the years of a page. Several times he stole from the apartment 
of the duchess to watch the proceedings in the great hall, where 
Thibaut was pouring forth his vows of passionate admiration of 
his fair guest, who, to all appearance, lent a willing ear to his 
flatteries, returning his amorous glances with interest. 

" She loves him !" he murmured. " Oh ! woman — woman ! 
that a rude clown — a petty prince — should win the heart which 
Louis failed to charm !" 

The jealous youth was mistaken : Eleanora was merely prac- 
tising those coquetries which, in the court of her husband — and 
in the romantic expedition which, in accordance with" the madness 
of the age, he had undertaken to redeem the Holy Land from 
the dominion of the Saracen — had first excited his suspicions, 
and set his heart against her. 

As we have before stated, Eleanora was not only the pro- 
tectress of poets, but herself a writer of no mean eminence ; her 
chansc^ns and love-songs are still preserved in the Royal Li- 
brary in Paris, where they are shown to the curious ; and she is 
reckoned amongst the poets of France. 

At the period of which we write, it was the custom during 
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the banquet for the minstrels, who wandered from chateau to 
chateau, to enliven with their songs the banquet. They were 
not only the poets, but the chroniclers of the time ; and many 
an historical event would have been either lost or involved in 
obscurity, but for the fidelity with which these wandering sons 
of the joj/euse science have preserved it. 

Thibaut, in order to please the well-known taste of his fair 
guest, had pressed into the service all the minstrels of the good 
town of Blois. Seated in the gallery, they alternately played 
and sang during the feast. The count himself was no mean per- 
former on the lute : he had passed several years of his early life 
in Provence, where he had been admitted a member of the Col- 
lege of Troubadours. In compliment to his guest, he sang to 
her a love chanson, in the language which at that period was con- 
sidered as the language of poetry and romance. Filling an an- 
tique hanape, or golden cup, used only on solemn occasions, he 
drained it first to the health of the Duchess of Aquitaine. 

I love this rich cup— 'twas my fathers* of old ; 

But not for its quaintness, or value in gold : 

'Tis that friends, early friends, have shared the rich draught, 

When to virtue and beauty the deep health I quaffed. 

How oft hath it circled 'mid song and 'mid jest, 

Whilst music to wit gave additional zest 1 

The sweetest of lips have been pressed to its brim, 

And friendship and love left their records within. 

Eleanora smiled : she had just put the golden rim of the ha- 
nape to her lips. The allusion was too pointed to be mistaken, 
even if the passionate glances of the speaker had not sufficiently 
pointed out to all present for whom, the allusion was intended. 

Poor Roland, who saw the coquetry from the gallery, turned 
aside : his heart was full of gall and resentment. As he reached 
the door, the voice of the count, resuming his song, recalled 
him : he determined to see the end of the flirtation. 

Yes, 1 love this rich cup— its depth is a well, 
Where tears and warm smiles in harmoiiy dwell i 
The smiles are for those who once shared in my mirth ; 
The tears for those loved ones long since passed from earth. 
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Content with my lot, the joy mingles with pain ; 
I breathe but one wish, as the old cup I drain — 
May I ne'er want a friend whilst this hanape is mine, 
To share its rich draught, or to fill with good wine. 

As the health of the fair Duchess of Aquitaine was announced 
in the hall by the giver of the feast, who, at the end of the son^, 
had drained the contents of the golden cup in her honor, a burst 
of applause broke from the assembled guests. 

" To the Duchess of Aquitaine !" shouted a hundred vcaces. 

" The sovereign of all hearts P' 

" The queen of the south !" 

" And a noble husband to her !" added an enthusiastic young 
knight. 

The artful woman cast her eyes upon the groimd, and her 
cheeks appeared suffused with blushes. Her host, intoxicated 
with vanity, imagined that he read in her well-affected confusion 
the triumph of his love. He was deceived : the thoughts of 
Eleanora at that moment were of the young Duke of Normandy 
— not of the Count of Blois. 

He ventured to press her hand. 

The duchess returned it ; and rising, with the air of a woman 
who has permitted her feelings to carry her too far, she whis- 
pered, with well-affected modesty, that it was time to put an 
end to the banquet, and withdraw. On a signal from Thibaut, 
several pages at the lower end of the hall lit their torches to 
light her from the banquet-hall. 

Roland muttered something about coquetry, and hastened 
back to her apartment. His heart beat with hope and expecta- 
tion : he had not forgotten the order he had received from his 
mistress to remain there till she left the great hall. 

Thibaut conducted his guest to the door of the suite of rooms 
prepared for her reception. On reachkig the portal, he gallantly 
kissed her hand, and whispered a declaration of his passion. 

" Alas, my lord !" sighed Eleanora, with the air of one who 
only seeks to be persuaded ; " it is too early for me to think of 
love — so lately a wife, now neither wife nor widow !" 
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"But freel" urged the count; "free to bless with your love 
a man who knows how to appreciate such charms; not the 
monkish Louis— who never had a soul worthy of such merits 
— but one whose life would be devoted to the happiness of 
yours !" 

. " All men," replied the duchess, " promise fidelity and love ! 
How could I hope — expect," .she added — purposely correcting 
herself— " that the gallant Count of Blois would prove more 
constant than the rest of his fickle sex ?" 

Her host would have protested his eternal fidelity, but his 
guest interrupted him. 

" Not now," she said ; " here there are too many eyes upon 
us, my good lord ; perhaps we may find a time to speak again 
upon this subject." 

" You are not offended, then ?" 

" Few women are offended at being told that they are loved !" 
she answered, with a sigh ; " it is the misfortune of our" -sex to 
be credulous, and the fault of yours to deceive !" 

Thibaut felt that he had ventured far enough for the present, 
and bade her adieu. The last look of Eleanora was full of tender 
interest, which confirmed him in the belief of the impression he 
had produced. As he retreated towards the banquet hall, its 
expression gradually changed to a smile of contempt — perhaps 
an expression of triumph was also upon her lips at the thought 
of having outwitted him. 

"And there are men," she thought, "creation's lords — our 
masters — ^masters whom a smile can turn, or a word mislead !" 

As she entered her apartment, her woman, who for years had 
been in her confidence, closed the folding doors, and drew the 
heavy bar across. 

Roland trembled with emotion— he feared that the portal 
would not be opened again till morning. 

The duchess threw herself into the chair of state, which had 
been placed in the inner chamber, with the air of an actress who 
is fatigued by the part she has been playing. Her countenance 
lost, in an instant, its radiant smiles, and became clouded and 
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careworn. Turning to Ycolante, her confidant, she demanded 
if she had obeyed her orders. 

" I have, your gi*ace !" 

" And the page V 

The woman pointed to Roland, who, on hearing the question, 
stepped from the corner of the chamber, and knelt before her. 
Eleanora gazed on him for a few moments iu silence. The per- 
secution she had undergone in the court of her late husband had 
made her suspicious. 

" Roland," she said, " can I trust you ?" 

" Ask my life, lady !" replied the youth, " but do not kill me 
by unkind words ! Trust me ! have I a thought or wish of 
which you are not the mistress 1 Am I not the creature of your 
bounty, bound no less to obey and honor than to serve you f 

" Yes ! yes !" she answered, with a scarcely perceptible smile ; 
" I think I can trust you !" 

The words escaped from her ruby lips more like an opinion 
uttered to herself than addressed to the page, who still knelt 
before her. She had read in his eyes, and the burning blush 
upon his cheek, the secret which the timid boy would never have 
found courage to declare. Under any other circumstances, the 
haughty Duchess of Aquitaine would have laughed at the pre- 
sumption of a simple page in daring to love her ; but, now, she 
resolved to encourage it. She had need of his aevotion in the 
circumstances in which she was placed. Experience had taught 
her that the devotion which springs from passion is more to be 
relied on than the service which gold can pay, or promises secure. 

" Roland," she said, " you are shrewd beyond your years ; 
and yet I question if you can guess the purpose for which I sent 
for you ?" 

The youth's eyes sparkled. 

" You saw," continued his mistress, " the fleet of boats on the 
Lou'e r 

" I did, your grace." 

"And for what purpose think you CJount Thibaut manned 
them?" 
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" Doubtless to do honor to so illustrious a voyager," replied 
the young man. 

" Ay !" exclaimed Eleanora, " as the strong do homage to the 
weak — by oppressing them! Small honor would Thibaut of 
Blois render the divorced Queen of France, were she not Duch- 
ess of Aquitaine as well !" 

Roland b^an to understand her. 

" We had our choice of being received here as his prisoner or 
his guest. We chose the latter. The guest sometimes escapes 
from the importunate solicitations of the host. The prisoner, from 
such hosts as Thibaut, never do. Now do you comprehend me ?' 

"I do!" 

" And will assist me to escape f 

" Escape 1" repeated the youth, with a burst of eager transport, 
for the word cured him of his jealousy. " Do you not love him f 

" Love him !" repeated the duchess, with a strong expression 
of contempt and scorn ; " ay, as the trembling dove loves the 
vulture hovering over her nest ; the lamb the wolf; the fright- 
"ened deer the tiger I" 

" And the smiles you bestowed upon him dming the banquet 
in the great hall, to-night f 

"Were meant but to mislead him," replied his mistress; 
"lull him into security by flattering his vanity. Roland! I 
scorn and loathe him !" 

The eyes of the page sparkled with delight. The words of 
the duchess had removed a weight from his heart. For although 
the distance between them forbade all hope of his being beloved 
by a woman who was not only the richest heiress in Europe, 
but one of the most powerful sovereigns, it was consolation to 
him to think she did not love anot]ier. 

" His first intentions," she continued, " were to force me to a 
marriage ; for this purpose he intercepted my journey." 

Roland instinctively grasped his sword. 

" It is not the woman whom he seeks, but the Duchess of 
Aquitaine. The plot is deeply laid. Louis of France and his 
brother priest, the artful Suger, are parties to the plot !" 
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" Lady," said the young man, " Europe would never permit 
such an outrage upon the person of an independent sovereign !" 

" Once mistress of my hand, either by fraud or violence," 
observed Eleanora, " Louis would sustain the rights of his vassal. 
How his cold, monkish spirit would rejoice," she added, " to see 
the woman who had torn from her brow the crown of France, 
reduced to enrich it with his vassal's coronet ! Never ! never !" 

" But your subjects ?" 

" Are too distant to rescue me," she answered ; " still they 
may avenge me ; but I would rather die a thousand deaths than 
consent to this degrading union ! Roland," she continued, " but 
one way remains for me, and that is flight !" 

" Flight !" repeated the page. 

" My reception of Thibaut has lulled his suspicions to sleep : 
he thinks I came only to be wooed and won — ^nay, scarcely 
deems it necessary to guard his willing captive. His men are 
mostly landed ; and my bark — ^by directions which I gave the 
captain — has fallen by this two leagues down the river." 

" I understand !" 

" The difficulty is to leave the chateau ; you must find the 
means." 

" That, too, I promise !" said the boy. 

" It must be done to-hight !" 

" This very hour !" exclaimed Roland. " I swear, dear lady, 
sleep shall not visit my eyelids till you have quitted Blois !" 
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Bow, brothers, row, the stream runs fast ; 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Canadian Boat Song. 

So convinced was the Count of Blois that the Duchess of Aqui- 
taine was his willing guest, that he never once thought of taking 
the slightest precaution against her escape. His fortress, in con- 
sequence of the festival which had taken place, was even guarded 
with less than usual vigilance. Roland — who, since his arrival, 
had been a close observer of everything which had occurred — ^in- 
formed his mistress that escape was more than possible ; but 
added, that she must make the attempt alone. 

" Alone !" repeated the ex-queen of France. 

" That is to say, madame, none, of your female attendants can 
accompany you. I may be enabled to procure horses for tyo, 
but not for the entire party." 

StUl she hesitated. 

" Do you doubt me ?" demanded the youth, mournfully. 

" No," replied Eieanora, whom a few moments' reflection had 
re-assured ; " it is not your devotion or fidelity that I doubt — but 
success ; to be taken would be ruin to my hopes." 

" And mine !" thought the page ; but he remained silent. 

" How do you propose that I should quit the chateau unob- 
served ?" she demanded. 

Roland explained to her that the castle was crowded with guests 
and minstrels, who had been invited in honor of her visit ; that 
it would be no difficult matter to provide her with one of the long, 
loose cloaks worn by the latter, plenty of which were lying in the 
outer hall ; and that, by the aid of such disguise, she might ven- 
ture unsuspected. 

" It is a desperate chance 1" she said, with a sigh. 
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" And our only one," added the youth. 

" That consideration at once dexiides me ; how soon will you 
be ready ?" 

" I will but secure a couple of steeds, and lead them to a short 
distance from the chateau, and then return." 

Wild as the adventure seemed, the duchess felt that it was her 
only chance of safety. She was one of those determined charac- 
ters, who, when they have once made up their minds to an enter- 
prise, shrink not from danger or difficulty in attempting it. 

" You will need gold !" she said. 

" Then I should fail, madame !" 

"Why soT 

" Were I to attempt to offer a bribe to quit the castle or pro- 
cure the disguise we seek, we should be at once arrested. If the 
Count of Blois has formed the desperate scheme of confining your 
grace a prisoner here till you give your consent to marry him, 
rest assured that he has garrisoned the fortress with trusty men. 
No," he added, " we must rely on our own presence of mind, the 
aid of our Lady, and our cause !" 

",Be it so !" answered Eleanora, after a few moments' reflec- 
tion ; " I believe that you are right. I leave the entire arrange- 
ment to you. If we succeed, and I reach my native Aquitaine, 
your recompense shall surpass your wildest hopes. I shall think 
no mark of gratitude too great for him who has preserved at once 
the honor and liberty of his sovereign !" 

Fired by the promise — which the poor youth construed in a 
very different sense from the one in which it was spoken — ^he 
bent the knee, and, kissing the small, jewelled hand so graciously 
extended to him, left the apartment without a word. 

" Poor boy !" sighed Eleanora — for her woman's heart was 
touched by his devotion — " he little deems that the love he would 
aspire to is given, madly, devotedly, to another. Yes, Henry !" she 
added, apostrophizing the Duke of Normandy ; " either I am thy 
bride, or never more will Eleanora of Aquitaine become a wife !" 

How tedious seem the moments when anxiously listening for 
the step of one who comes not ! Although Roland was not absent 
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more than an hour upon his double errand of securing the horses, 
leading them from the chateau, and procuring the disguise — which 
he was obliged to steal from the hall — ^to her impatience it seemed 
an age till he returned to the apartment, where she waited for 
him with feverish anxiety. 

" Have you succeeded f she demanded. 

Roland pointed to the long dress, not unlike the robes of a 
priest, which he carried upon his arm. 

With the assistance of her women, upon whose fidelity she 
could rely — for they were not only her subjects, but had been 
her companions in the unfortunate crusade which, at the instiga- 
tion of St. Bernard, Louis had undertaken — the duchess proceed- 
ed to array herself in the garments of the troubadour. Carefully 
gathering her long silken tresses in a knot at the back of her head, 
she pulled the hood, from which a scarf depended, over her 
brows. The scarf was afterwards fkstened to the embroidered 
girdle which confined her flowing dress. In a few minutes the 
disguise was complete. 

" Now is the moment !" observed the page. " Some of the 
guests have already departed." 

"And the count?" 

" Intoxicated with wine and vanity, is still at the table, toasting 
the health of the future Countess of Blois." 

A disdainful smile lit the features of the beautifiil fugitive, at 
the thought of such a man presuming to obtain the prize for 
which the greatest sovereigns of Europe were ready to risk their 
thrones. 

" Roland," she said, " have you a weapon?" 

The page pointed to his sword. 

" Good ! and you know, doubtless, how to use it. If we are 
followed, strike for your mistress against her foes!" 

" Fear not !" replied the youth ; " they shall hack me piece- 
meal ere they intercept our flight !" 

"Should you fail, or be surrounded by numbers," she added, 
" there is a still sterner duty to perform !" 

"And that is " 
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" To strike to your mistress's heart !*' said the duchess, with 
an air of resolution, which made her women weep, and drove the 
blood from the cheek of her defender. "Eleanora of Aquitaine 
has worn a crown, and her hand must not become the prize of 
the first petty count or vavasour who may waylay her, like some 
mountain brigand !" 

Seeing the effect which her words had produced upon the 
young man — whose hopes her woman's penetration had read, 
despite the distance which fortime seemed to have placed be- 
tween them — she added, in a more gracious tone : 

" To the man I loved I could perchance resign my pride of 
sovereignty, my vanity, and rank ; but never to the insolent 
robber, who would force me to forget them. Eleanora of Aqui- 
taine does not understand such wooing !'* 

Once more the blood beat freely in the veins of the aspiring 
page, for hope had returned to his young heart. 

After giving directions to her women to maintain the secret 
of her departure to the latest moment possible, the fair speakei* 
glided from the apartment, which was situated in that massive 
tower still shown to the curious traveller as the place in which 
the Cardinal of Bourbon was afterwards imprisoned and put to 
death, after the murder of the Duke of Guise, the head of the 
Catholic league. 

Although his heart beat wildly, Roland passed down the great 
staircase into the courtyard of the chateau with an unconcerned 
and swaggering air. He dared not once look back to ascertain 
if the duchess followed. As he passed the great hall he heard 
the voice of the Count of Blois, who was evidently heated with 
wine, calling on the guests who remained to pledge a health to 
his future countess, the lovely Eleanora of Aquitaine. The poor 
youth trembled with indignation and jealousy. 

Fortunately for the fugitives, many of the guests were depart- 
ing. As no orders had been ^ven respecting the attendants of 
the lady, he passed unchallenged ; but it was not till he had 
crossed the bridge that he ventured to look round. He saw that 
the duchess was close upon his footsteps. 
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" Thank heaven !" he murmured. 

The lady laid her finger upon her lips, in sign of caution, and 
motioned to him to proceed. Although the danger, personally, 
to her was the greatest — for love as well as liberty depended 
upon the success of their scheme — she was far the more self-pos- 
sessed of the two. Her conductor did not venture to look round 
again till they reached a wood which intervened between the cha- 
teau and the Loire, where he had concealed the horses. 

Releasing the steeds from the tree to which he had fastened 
them, he silently assisted his companion to mount ; then, vault- 
ing into the saddle, he gave the horse the spur, and set forward 
on his way, carefiiUy keeping the river on his left hand, and rid- 
ing along the bank. Fortunately, the night was a moonlight one. 

After riding about two miles from the outskirts of the town, 
the page ventured to draw rein. 

" We have escaped them, madame I" he observed, with an air 
of exultation. " They must have fleet steeds to overtake us !" 

" Thanks, my gallant Roland !" replied the lady. " Let me 
but see the walls of Bordeaux, and my own hand shall dub thee 
knight, for thou hast well deserved it." 

It was not the recompense the young man sought ; still it was 
the stepping-stone to his ambitious hopes ; for in those days of 
chivalry and romance, knighthood was a field in which all were 
equal. 

" How expect you, madame," he demanded, "to find the barque?" 

The duchess informed him that, previous to her landing at 
Blois, she had given directions to the captain and her men-at-arms 
to drop down the river six or seven miles below the town, and 
there wait in the hope of her arrival — to keep careful watch, and 
be ready to lift anchor at a moment's notice. 

" In less than an hour — ^by the aid of our Lady and our good 
steeds — ^we shall reach them : Tristan" — the name of the captain 
— " is one of the best pilots on the Loire." 

" He was born upon it," observed the duchess. 

" And in your grace's cause will be ready to die upon it," added 
Roland. " You may trust to his fidelity." 
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« And yours ?" 

" With my life." 

" Ride on 1" exclaimed the duchess ; " each minute seems an age 
till I am once more embarked upon the stream. There is not an 
echo but I dread to recognize in it the steps of my pursuers." * 

Once more the page set spurs to his steed, and, followed by 
his fair companion, continued his route towards Amboise, the lim- 
its of the county of Blois : although the passionate and ambitious 
Thibaut — ^had he been aware of the flight of his fair guest, which, 
fortunately, he was not — would have hesitated little at violating 
the territory of his feudal neighbor, most probably as unscrupu- 
lous as himself. 

After riding three miles further, they espied the barque lying 
like a living thing upon the water. The captain, who was on the 
watch, hailed them from the vessel. The joyous duchess an- 
swered in her native language, and a boat was instantly put off 
to bring them on board. 

" Up with your anchor !" exclaimed Eleanora, " and make all 
sail ; we shall soon be pursued !" 

" Never fear, your grace," replied the man ; ^ let us but once 
pass the Port of Piles." 

" The Port of Piles !" interrupted the horror-stricken page, 
recollecting the conversation he had had with the men-at-arms, 
and their proposal to him. " Alas ! gracious lady, the danger is 
not over yet !" 

" What mean you 1" 

In a few brief words'he related to her all that had passed. 
Despite the double danger which threatened her, Eleanora could 
not avoid a smile at the idea of Geoffrey Plantagenet aspiring to 
her hand. 

" What can be done ?" demanded the page. 

The duchess looked at the captain. 

" I have it, madame !" said the old sailor, afler a few minutes' 
reflection ; " we must take one of the windings of the river on 
the left bank. I know the course : it has only this inconvenience 
— ^that it will prolong your journey several hours at least." 
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" No matter, so I arrive at last !" 

" For that T pledge myself !" 

The sailor kept his word. By following a branch of the river 
instead of the stream itself, he contrived not only to escape the 
ambush of Geoffrey, but the pursuit of the Count of Blois, who 
started on the following morning. It was a proud -day for all 
when the long-absent sovereign of Aquitaine entered once more 
the capital of her dominions — the flourishing city of Bordeaux. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

Strew the bridal path with flowers, 
Fill the cup Mrith ruby wine ; 
Lightly pass life's fleeting hours — 
Pleasure and love, fair bride, be thine. 

Old PaovKNCAL Song. 

Great were the rejoicings of the citizens of Bordeaux, on the 
arrival of their long-absent sovereign. The inhabitants of the 
south, through all the strange vicissitudes of her fortunes, always 
remained faithful to the interests of Eleanora, whom they had 
loved for her talents, and as the descendant of their ancient prin- 
ces. The first days of her return were employed in fitea, and in' 
giving audiences to her ministers and the magistracy of the va- 
rious towns, who crowded to her court, to present addresses of 
congratulation. 

Poor Roland — who, during their flight, had seen only in the 
sovereign a lovely woman, dependent on his arm and courage for 
support — ^no sooner beheld her on her ducal throne, surrounded 
with all the pageantry of royalty, than he fell from his aspiring 
day-dreams of love, to the stern reality of life. There was little 
chance, he acknowledged, with a sigh, that the wealthiest princess 
in Europe would so far forget her state, as to bestow her hand 
upon a simple page. 
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Still EleanOra was not un^at^ul. "Hie second day after her 
arrival, she sent for him. 

When he entered the presence-chamber, he found the idol of 
his dreams seated upon her chair of st^te, surrounded by a bevy 
of ladies, the noblest and fairest of the sunny south. Grave- 
bearded councillors were standing round her ; he thought he had 
never seen her look more lovely. 

•■* Roland," said the duchess, " in the joy of our return, we have 
not forgotten our debt of gratitude to our gallant deliverer ! Look 
upon him, my lords and gentlemen," she added; "it is to his 
prudence and courage we owe our liberty ; but for him we should 
have been the prisoner of the ambitious Count of Blois !" 

" A hundred lances would have been laid in rest at the intelli* 
gence," observed a young noble, " and the chivalry of the south 
marched, as a single man, to the rescue of their sovereign T' 

Eleanora smiled graciously. With a woman's tact, she knew 
how to enlist the sympathy of the young, as well as the zeal of 
the old, in her favor. 

" We doubt not, my good lord of Bastide," she replied, " the 
devotion of our faithful subjects, nor the well-known loyalty of 
your ancient house : we have had too much experience in both 
for that." 

The young noble bowed. 

" But it is fitting," she continued, " that we mark our sense of 
the service rendered by our fiiithful page to his sovereign in the 
hour of danger, by a recompense more solid than thanks. Aa 
his duty has been devoted to a woman, it is but just that women 
should reward him !" 

At a signal from the speaker, two of the fairest ladies who 
were standing behind the ducal chair, approached the youth, and 
led him towards the throne. A deep blush suffused his handsome 
countenance, as his eyes met those of Eleanora. He felt assured, 
from the glance with which she regarded him, that she had read 
his secret, while, at the same time, the smile upon her lips told 
him she was not offended at his presumption. 

Few women hate the man— especially if he is young and hand- 
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some — ^who loves them, no matter how disparaging the distance 
' which birth and rank have placed between them. 

" Kneel !" exclaimed the duchess, in a gracious* tone of voice, 
which fell like the sound of music upon the ear of the enamored 
page. 

He obeyed, his female conductors standing on either side of 
him. 

" And now, my lord, your sword !" 

This was addressed to the seneschal of Aquitaine, an aged noble, 
who had been the companion in arms of her grand&ther, Duke 
William. The old man drew the glittering weapon from his side, 
and, bending his knee before the throne, placed it in the hands of 
his sovereign lady. 

" In the name of God, our Lady, and St. George," exclaimed 
the duchess, striking the page thrice upon the shoulders, " I dub 
thee knight ! and, to maintain the dignity, our manor of the Sauve 
we bestow, by these our letters patent." 

The chancellor of the duchy placed in the hands of the newly- 
made knight the parchment which conferred the grant. Poor 
boy ! his heart was too full for words — ^it was not the payment 
he had dreamed of. Still it was a royal one. 

With her own fair hands, Eleanora passed over the shoulder 
of the new-made knight a baldric, which supported a magnificent 
sword, and gave him her hand to kiss. 

During the entire ceremony, Roland had remained as pale as 
death, without uttering a word. As he bent over the fair hand, 
to press it to his trembling lips, a burning tear fell upon her fin- 
gers. Eleanora's woman's heart was touched. Had it not been 
already filled by Henry Plantagenet, the page might have stood 
a chance of wearing the ducal coronet of Aquitaine. 

" Can I do aught else to insure your happiness V* she de- 
mimded. 

" Nothing, gracious lady — ^nothing!" he replied. 

A deep blush sufiused his countenance as he spoke. Eleanora 
—without knowing why — blushed, too. 

"And my -debt of gratitude is paid?" she a4ded. 
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** Amply !" exclaimed tiie youtii; "but not by the honor you 
have conferred, or the rich lands of Sauve — ^though both were ' 
boons worthy an empress to bestow !" 

" How then ?" demanded the duchess, smiling. 

" By the confidence you reposed in me," he said — " an un- 
known, friendless boy — ^by the kind words which rest engraven 
on my heart for ever ! If, gracious lady, I value the honors you 
have conferred, it is that they may enable me to render service 
in your cause !" 

Eleanora had too many weighty reasons not to shrink for an 
instant from the promise of her hand which she had given to 
Henry Plantagenet, whose claims to the crown of England, with 
her assistance, were certain of success ; still, she could not en- 
dure the thought of Roland's remaining to witness the nuptials, 
which prudence demanded should be celebrated as soon as possi 
ble. She determined, therefore, to remove him from her court. 

" And now, sir knight," she said, " that you have been adnut- 
ted into the order of chivalry, remember that you are bound by 
its vows to succor all damsels in distress." • 

" I trust I shall not forget it, madame !" 

" We nothing doubt it ! and, in proof that we do not, it is our 
intention to send you with a herald and fitting escort to the cha- 
teau of our late host, the Count of Blois. The chancellor will 
prepare your letters of credence as our envoy." 

" I will dare him to the death !" exclaimed the young man — 
who hoped to find in the encounter with so renowned a warrior 
as Count Thibaut, a cure for his hopeless passion, in the grave. 

" Not so," said the duchess, kindly ; " you will demand in our 
name the release of our attendants, who, we doubt not, by this 
time are heartily tired of the hospitality of the Count of Blois." 

" Should he refuse ?" said the youth. 

" In that case," continued Eleanora, " you will at once pro- 
ceed to Paris on a secret mission which it is our intention to 
intrust you with, and demand theip release at the hands of the 
count's suzerain, Louis VII., King of France." 

'* Louis," observed the chancellor, " may not feel disposed to 
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part with them, if Count Thibaut of Blois has deHyered the c^ 
tives into his hands." 

"Then, my lords," replied the duchess, haughtOy, "we must 
raise the banner of our duchy, and the war-cry of our house — 
* St. George.' We doubt not but we shall find willing hearts to 
follow it." 

A shout of enthusiasm burst from the younger nobles, who 
cared little for the occupations of peace, and hated Louis for his 
treatment of their duchess in Paris and Palestine. 

Here, par parenthhse^ it may be as well to observe that the 
war-cry, " St. George" — ^now the rallying word of England — at 
the period of which we write, was peculiar to Aquitaine. The 
English sovereigns adopted it in virtue of the marriage of Henry 
n. with the subject of our present memoir, and have retained it 
ever since. 

There is very little doubt that, had the Duchess of Aquitaine 
seriously intended a war with France, her nobility would have 
seconded her views with heart and arms. Louis was detested in 
the south, where Eleanora reigned over a country, maritime, 
rich, and prosperous. The divorced queen of Louis VII. was a 
fer more powerful sovereign than the bigoted king. 

As soon as the court was ended, Eoland was conducted to the 
cabinet of his lady, where he received the final instructions, and 
a liberal sup|)ly to enable him to appear bravely both at Blois 
and Paris. 

" My errand accomplished, when, gracious lady, may I re- 
turn ?" he demanded. 

Eleanora reflected for an instant. 

" Not till you receive a summons under my hand and seal," 
she replied ; " many important circumstances may arise to render 
it necessary for me to have an agent upon whose fidelity I can 
rely in Paris. Remember," she added, with one of her bewitch- 
ing smiles, " that I place implicit confidence in you." 

Roland laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed. 

" You must promise me," she continued, " that no inducement 
shall lead you from Paris till you receive my instructions." 
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"I will »wear it," replied the boy, with enthusiasm; "you 
are my sovereign lady — the ruler of my life and destiny ; I live 
but to obey your wishes — they are laws to your faithful knight." 

" Prove yourself my knight," she replied, " and your reward 
shall be greater than you imagine. Eleanora of Aquitaine has 
-not an ungrateful heart, and neither lacks the means nor the in- 
clination to recompense those who serve her faithftilly, however 
high their ambition may soar or their desires point." 

" However high !" repeated the entranced youth, gazing upon 
her with a look which sent the blood into her cheek ; " those 
words shall be my leading-star through life !" 

At this moment a page entered witii a packet, which he placed 
in the hands of the duchess, who waited, however, till she had 
dismissed her messenger, before breaking the seal. 

"It is time that he was gone !" she murmured, as the youth 
left the cabinet ; " for I felt unable to chide his presumption as I 
ought. O woman I woman !" she added, " how weak and de- 
fenceless when the heart is assailed !" 

With these words, she broke the silken string, which, after the 
fashion of the day, encircled the letter she had just received : it 
was from the Duke of Normandy, and announced his speedy ar- 
rival in Bordeaux, to claim her promised hand ; and concluded 
with those passionate assurances of love which the credulous 
heart is always too anxious to believe : so true is it that we 
deceive ourselves more frequently than we are deceived by 
others. 

The intelligence of the arrival of Henry drove all consideration 
— ^and perhaps incipient passion — for Roland, from her thoughts. 
The new-made knight was permitted to depart, without a second 
interview with his mistress, on his dangerous mission to Blois 
and Paris. Poor boy ! he left the gay city of the south ftill of 
joy and hope. Little did he think that, ere he returned, the 
prize which his mad ambition dreamed of, would have been won 
by another. 

Henry of Normandy arrived a few days after his letter, and 
was received by the Duchess of Aquitaine with the honors due 
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rather to his hopes than actual rank. Great preparations were 
made in Bordeaux for the celebration of their marriage. 

About six weeks after the divorce had been pronounced, the 
bridal procession left the palace on the way to the cathedral. 
Henry at this time was only twenty years of age, Eleanora thir- 
ty-two—a disparity which afterwards led to much misery between 
them. Just as the train reached the open space opposite the 
church, a herald, whose tabard was embroidered with the golden 
fleur-de-lis of France, stepped from the crowd. 

"What means this interruption?" demanded the impatient 
Henry. 

The duchess smiled scornfully. 

" Pardon me, sire duke," replied the herald, in a tone of con- 
fidence — for he knew that, however disagreeable the duty he had 
to perform, his office rendered him inviolable — " pardon me that 
I interrupt you at such a moment ; but I must speak with you." 

" Anon, good fellow, anon." 

"Now." 

Henry bit his lips and frowned ominously, as he attempted 
to pursue his way. 

" Although the lips which speak are those of Peronet oi Paris, 
his words are those of the king of France, addressed to his vas- 
sal, the Duke of Normandy. Therefore," continued the herald, 
" I command hjm to hear me 1" 

The crowd began to murmur. 

" Louis VIL," continued the speaker, " by me, forbids the union 
of his vassal, Henry, Duke of-Normandy and Anjou, with Elea- 
nora, Duchess of Aquitaine, on pain of lese-majesty. Bear wit- 
ness all that I have performed my duty. And pardon me, noble 
duke and duchess," he said, addressing the bride and bridegroom, 
" if it has proved an ungracious one." 

" You have borne me the message of your master," exclaimed 
Henry of Normandy ; " now bear mine to Louis. Whilst I ad- 
mit the homage which I owe him for Normandy and Anjou, I 
deny his right to dictate whom I shall wed or not !" 

The populace began to cheer. 
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" And tell him further, that with my sword I am ready to 
maintain the choice I iiave made !" 

The procession passed on to the church ; and ere the herald 
left the city, the marriage of Eleanora and Henry Plantagenet 
had taken place. 



CHAPTER VII. 

And there arc bright and living rays, 

Darting from woman's love-lit eyes, 
Which far outshine the diamond's blase— 

Tluui robe, and crown, a richer prize. 

pROPHicr or me Rh> Sbeb. 

Immediatelt after the marriage, Henry, under pretence of pre- 
senting to his own subjects their new duchess, started for Nor- 
mandy — ^taking care, however, to insure the fidelity of the people 
of Aquitaine, by leaving garrisons in most of the towns and 
fortresses, commanded by lus own Norman knights and officers : 
an arrangement viewed with much distaste by the nobles of 
Aquitaine generally, and which was, there is little doubt, the first 
cause of his want of popularity in the duchy. 

About four months after the marriage, Eleanora gave birth to 
a son, who was named William in honor of his maternal grand- 
father. This circumstance explams not only the haste with which 
the divorce was pressed, but the anxiety of the lady to be mar- 
ried as soon as possible ; indeed, it would have been all the bet- 
ter for her character, if the ceremony could have taken place some 
time earlier. 

At this period, the af&irs of his mother's friends were in an 
unfavorable state in England ; and, after spending nearly a year 
with his newly-wedded bride, Henry resolved to visit that coun- 
try, whose crown he felt to be his own by right. The afiection 
of Eleanora for her youthful husband, led her to supply him both 
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with men and ships ; without whose assistance, it is more than 
probable, the descendant of the proud Empress Maude would 
never have been seated on the English throne — ^his natural inheri 
tance. 

When he landed, he hastened at once to Wallingford, to the 
assistance of his mother's friends. The army of Stephen was 
commanded, during his temporary absence, by his son Eustace, 
who maintained his post till the return of his father from Lon- 
don, where he had been to raise men and money. 

It was the age of superstition, and the belief in omens was 
still general. Thrice, as Stephen advanced to the front of his 
army, did his horse rear and throw him. The men murmured, 
and William D' Albini, one of the most powerful of the nobles, 
approached the king. 

" What are you about to do f he whispered. 

" Fight for my crown," replied the monarch, hastily. 

" And against whom ?" continued the noble, whose relation- 
ship with the royal blood gave him a privilege. 

" With the Duke of Normandy," answered Stephen, coolly. 

" Your own son !" said the earl. 

The king turned deadly pale. 

" I have not to learn," continued the speaker, " the affection 
which once existed between you and the Empress Maude, his 
mother — how, previous to her marriage with the Count of Anjou, 
whom she hated — she became the mother of your child. To the 
world, Henry of "Normandy may be the son of the man she called 
her husband ; but you know, as well as I do, that you are his 
real father." 

" True — true !" murmured the king. 

" Think, besides," Continued Albini, " that your title to the 
crown is a fiJse one — that you obtained it by usurpation, and 
hold it only by violence. It is not too late to do justice." 

"HowT 

" By resigning it." 

" Never I" exclaimed the monarch, passionately ; " not were 
he fifty sons ! I am not one of those, my lord," he continued, 
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" who care to put off their clothes before going to bed : if there 
Is no other way ^" 

"There is." 

"Name it r 

" Make a compact with the son of Maude — ^her son and yours 
— by which you may enjoy the regal dignity for life, on condition 
that he succeeds to the crown of England upon your death." 

" And Eustace ?" observed his father. 

" Must be contented with the portion of a younger son — ^for he 
is not your first-born : Henry of Normandy will not, I am sure, 
hesitate to assure him the succession of his mother, Matilda of 
Boulogne. Do this, and you will save the land from civil war, 
and end your days in peace." 

" What if he should refuse ?" observed King Stephen, musingly. 

" In that case," replied his councillor, " you may draw your 
sword with a good conscience. He will then appear in the light 
of an unnatural son, eager to rend the crown from the brow of 
his fiither." 

" Does he know the secret of his birth ?" 

" He does," replied Albini ; " and is, I am sure, prepared to 
greet you as his parent Indeed, I should not have proposed the 
arrangement, had I not been previously assured of his assent." 

"Who told him r 

" His mother," replied the earl. 

" What if I refuse to yield to this treaty 1" demanded the king, 
fixing an inquiring eye upon Albini, who, he felt assured, would 
never have ventured to make so extraordinary a proposition to 
him, had he not felt certain of being supported by his peers and 
brother nobles. 

" In that case," replied the earl, " I warn you, beausire, that 
the most po'werflil barons of your party will at once cross over 
to Henry, and acknowledge him as their rightfiil king ; for such, 
in fact, he is. Success does not always justify usurpation." 

" Or treason !" added the monarch, biting his 1^. 

" Beausire !" 

** Forget it !" exclaimed the king, bitterly ; " you have spoken^ 
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• 

Albini," he added, " of the intentions of my nobles — ^men whom 
I have loaded with favors, sought to win with kindness — ^but not 
yet a word of your own." 

" I thought it imnecessary, sire." 

"Why so r 

" Because,^ in speaking their intentions, I announced my own. 
I will not see you, living, deprived of the crown you have so well 
and worthily worn, even if you did not win it loyally ; but, on 
your death, beausire, it must revert to the rightful heir. * 

" Must !" exclaimed Stephen. 

Albini bowed. 

" Be it so," said the angry prince. " I will meet this young 
man who holds, as it would seem, the hearts of my oldest sub- 
jects in his hands. Albini," he added, in a tone of reproach, " I 
had expected other counsel from you ; but prmces are fools who 
expect that gratitude will survive the recollection of benefits con- 
ferred, a single hour. It is the lesson of the world." 

" And, like most lessons which are unasked for," observed the 
powerful noble, " valued accordingly !" 

" Nay, I said not that !" replied Stephen ; " and the proof is, 
that I will follow it. As you say, Henry is no less my son than 
Eustace ; my blood, after all, will reign in England !" 

The news of the intended treaty spread quickly amongst the 
leaders and soldiers of either army, and was received with gene- 
ral satisfaction on both sides. Afler various preliminaries, Ste- 
phen and Henry met in a meadow near Wallingford, to settle the 
terms of reconciliation. 

It was mutually agreed that Stephen should retain the crown 
during his lifetime, on condition that Henry should succeed him ; 
the latter promising, on oath, that Eustace should be put in pos- 
session of his mother's inheritance — the earldom of Boulogne — 
together with such lands as his father held from his uncle, Henry 
I. Afler the treaty had been signed, Stephen threw aside his 
armor, and embraced his heir, who styled him king and father. 

The latter title, quaintly observes an old chronicler, it was im- 
possible to dispute with him, so patent was it to all, that he had 

msrsiRran. 7^ 
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been in all but name the husband of the Empress Maude, who 
would willmgly have married him on her first return to England, 
had not the policy of her father otherwise disposed of her widowed 
hand. 

No sooner was the ceremony concluded, and Stephen retired 
to his tent, than his son Euistace, who had so long believed him- 
self the destined inheritor of the English crown, sought his pres- 
ence. The young man, who seems to have been no less brave 
than unfortunate, felt aggrieved at an arrangement which deprived 
him of what he naturally considered as his birthright. 

" Eustace !" exclaimed his father, extending his hand to him, 
as he entered the tent, " it is the fate of kings to be called upon to 
sacrifice their dearest affections to the welfare of their people !" 

" Words!" replied the young prince ; " words ! 1 never knew 
you, beausire, thus considerate fbr the people's welfare, when 
your own interests were at stake. You - would have fought to 
keep the crown from falling from your own head, though not to 
preserve it for your son !" 

The king colored deeply. 

" Why," continued the speaker, " are my interests abandoned 1 
Am I less your sc«i than this Henry of Anjou ? Oris the bastard 
of the Empress Maude more worthy of your love than the l^iti- 
mate offspring of your wedded queen, Matilda ? Little," he added, 
" did my poor mother think, when, by her influence with the citi- 
zens, she induced them to take up arms in your defence, and 
drive your rival froln London, that it was to secure the crown to 
the son of her bitterest enemy !" 

" Is this the way to reason with a father V^ sternly demanded 
the king. 

" Act like one," replied the prince, " and you shall find in me 
the duty and affection of a son !" 

*' Conditions to me !" 

" You have made them with my enemies— disinherited your 
own blood — robbed me of my birthright, for the sake of a few 
years of inglorious ease and safety ! If you felt," added Eustace, 
" the weight of the crpwn too heavy for your brow, why not have 
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at once resigned it ? I should h^ve known how to maintain my 
rights !" 

" You foi^et,*' replied his parent — who felt, perhaps, that the 
reproaches of the young man were not altogether unfounded — 
" that the barons were ill-disposed ; — the land requires peace — 
and that, without then- aid *' 

" Another opportunity thrown away !" interrupted Eustace, 
passionately ; " the unwise generosity of the conqueror to his 
Norman vassals has left the crown almost a beggar !" 

" Granted." 

" I would have summoned them to my standard," he contin- 
ued ; '^ and pronounced forfeiture of lands against all who ven- 
tured to disobey ! The hope of spoil would have drawn an army 
of mercenaries, who are everready to fight where lands and honors 
are to be won. I could have beaten the rebellious nobles with 
tixeir own weapons, made the wealth and broad lands — ^the source 
of their power and insolence — ^the means of their destruction !" 

As his son thus unravelled a line of politics as bold as it was 
original and daring, Stephen felt strangely tempted to break 
through the treaty he had just sworn to. Certain it was, that 
no religious bonds restrained him ; for, like most of the princes 
of his time, he had shown himself but little scrupulous on the 
point of keeping an oath, when interest prompted him to break 

it. 

" I will consider of this," he said. 

" Now or never !" eagerly urged his son. " The enemy are 
in full security, unsuspicious of surprise. Why not give the sig- 
nal of battle?" 

" Because it would not be answered," replied the king, " by 
half my nobles. Albini — ^and you know how powerful his in- 
fluence is amongst them — ^has signed the treaty. The fool," he 
added, with a bitter sneer, " would hold his honor compromised 
by receding !" 

" Let him — ^we can do without him !" 

"And difTordl" added the king, 

" Might easily be induced," lu-ged the prince ; " be }^ ^ daugh- 
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ter, whom I have seen, and can pronounce beautiful — ^the gentle 
Rosamond. Hold out to the ambitious baron the hope of pla- 
cing her upon the throne of England, and all his scruples will 
vanish," 

"But my oath ]" urged Stephen. 

His son replied by a loud, insulting laugh, and reminded him 
that he had pledged it previously to his uncle, Henry I., and to 
his cousin the Empress Maude. 

" This time, then," exclaimed the incensed father, " I will keep 
it!" 

Eustace turned haughtily upon his heel, and was on the point 
of leaving the tent, when the king called him back. 

" Where go you ?" he demanded. 

" To seek my friends," replied the young prince. 

" And leave your father ? 

" Father !" repeated the youth, with bitter scorn ; " I have no 
father — the one I so long thought mine, has disinherited me, for 
the sake of Henry of Anjou : he has found a parent — I have lost 
one!" 

Without waiting for a reply, he left the tent, and, gathering 
together a band of followers devoted to his interests, began, after 
the rude fashion of the times, to levy contributions uppn the 
religious houses and vavasours. 

Stephen was deeply moved : the memory of the devotion 
which his queen — the mother of Eustace — had shown him, was 
still dear to him, and he reproached himself bitterly for his 
weakness, in having yielded to the representations of Albini and 
his discontented nobles. 

" Eustace is right 1" he said ; " but this is not the time to put 
his schemes into execution. Henry of Normandy may wait Ion 
ger than he imagines for my crown — the sceptre has not passed 
from my hold as yet !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Love has as many words, as Passion masks : 

We listen only to be deceived. Ou> Plat. 

After the treaty of Wallingford, between Stephen and Henry, 
everything seemed to occur to favor the pretensions of the latter 
to the crown. Eustace, the son of his rival, and the only one 
possessed of energy sufficient to dispute the succession, died of a 
fever, brought on by intemperance and disappointment. 

William, the third son of Stephen, although so young, displayed 
some portion of his brother's spirit : he entered into a conspiracy 
with a party of nobles, who were attached to his family, to secure 
the person of Henry. The attempt was to be made on Barham 
Downs, between Dover and Canterbury, and only failed, from 
the young prince falling from his horse, and breaking his leg, just 
before the attempt should have been made. The Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who had spies even in the household of his rival, hearing of 
the rumor of the intention, fled to Normandy, where he remained 
till the accession was opened to him by the death of Stephen, 
which happened soon after at Dover. 

It was during this visit of Henry to England, that an ^vent 
occurred, which has shed such a romance around his name. It 
was at this period that he became acquainted with Bosamond 
Qiflford — known by the name of Fain Rosamond^ — ^who seems to 
have listened to his suit without much solicitation, for her eldest 
son was bom soon afterwards. 

As soon as he could collect a sufficient fleet, Henry set sail for 
!Ekigland, accompanied by his queen and their infant son — and 
was acknowledged king, without opposition, by the nobility and 
dergy : as for the people, their consent was deemed of compara- 
tively little importance in those days. 
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The coronation of Henry and Eleanora was celebrated in the 
Abbey of Westminster, with a magnificence which caused great 
admiration : the wealth of the new queen enabling her to display 
a degree of luxury never before witnessed in England. 

By the advice of his mother, the Empress Maude, Henry swore 
to confirm the charter which secured the liberties of his new sub- 
jects, who regarded him with complacency, as the descendant of 
their ancient kings. Nor was Eleanora less popular than her 
husband : for the connection between Aquitaine and England led 
to the most extended commerce, by which London was much 
enriched. 

Thus everything seemed to smile upon the first prince of the 
House of Plantagenet, when he lost his eldest son, the^ in his fifth 
year. It was a sad blow to his queen, who already began to 
perceive that her husband's love was on the wane. 

The first circumstance which excited her suspicions that she 
had a rival, occurred whilst the royal pair were residing at Ox- 
ford. The king entered her apartment one day, in order to bid 
her ferewell, as he was about to proceed upon a journey, when 
Eleanora observed a ball of silk which had caught in one* of his 
spurs. 

As silk at that time was only worn by persons of the most 
exalted rank, she naturally wondered in whose society her hus- 
band could have been ; but she was too well versed in intrigue 
to betray herself — it would have foiled her purpose. 

Masking her emotion, she bade him farewell as though nothing 
unusual had occurred, and, as soon as he had started on his jour- 
ney, sat down to consider how she should proceed. Her first 
step was to ascertain where Henry had spent the day : she found 
that he had ridden at an early hour to Woodstock. 

To Woodstock, therefore, the jealous Eleanora directed her 
way. On her arrival at the palace, all she could learn was that 
the king had been absent from his chamber, and was supposed to 
have passed the morning in the forest. 

The mystery of the ball of silk was explained. 

Penetrating with her woman and a few confidential attendants 
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kito the depths of the woods, she soon discovered a door wtfully 
hid by the maze. It yielded to her hand ; and, entering the 
bower, she discovered a fair and beautiful girl seated by a cradle, 
in which an infant was slumbering. 

Its likeness to her faithless husband, left no doubt upon her 
mind as to the paternity. 

For some moments the two ladies gazed upon each other in 
silence. The queen, like most of the women of the south, was 
of an extremely jealous disposition ; still she repressed her pas- 
sion, and gave her more youthful rival time to collect herself. 

" Are you aware, madame," she said, " that you have incurred 
a serious danger in entering here ?" 

"Indeed!" 

" Let me warn you," continued Rosamond— for the speaker 
was no other than that celebrated beauty — " to retire at once ! 
Should the king return, he would visit with his severest displea- 
sure the intruder whom accident or design brought to this re- 
treat I" 

" It seems," observed Eleanora, bitterly, " that Henry is care- 
ful of his leman ! Be it so ; I do not fear him !" 

At the word " leman" the cheeks of Rosamond became deeply 
flushed, and her eyes flashed with indignation at the reproach. 
The poor girl had been deluded by her royal lover from her home 
under pretence of .marriage, which a mock priest had celebrated 
between them. Reasons of state alone, Henry had stated, pre- 
vented his acknowledging her openly as his queen. In the confi- 
dence of her loving heart, she trusted to him, and was deceived. 

" LfCman !" she repeated ; " you mistake, madame ! I am of 
a lineage too noble to descend to be the leman even of a 
king!" 

" What are you, then f 

"His wife!" 

•' His wife !" exclaimed Eleanora. " By heavens, the jest is 
worthy of the lips that utter it ! If thou art the wife of Henry 
Plantagenet," she added, with a haughty stare, " what then am 

ir 
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The idea instantly crossed the mind of the unsuspecting Rosar 
mond that it was the Empress Maude — tiie mother of the man 
whom she believed to be her husband — who had penetrated into 
her retirement. The bold air, firm bearing, and rich costume of 
her visitor, confirmed her in the idea. She could not suppose, 
for an instant, that the man to whom she had given her heart, and 
trusted with all the confidence of woman, could have deceived 
her — any thought rather than that ! Sinking upon her knees, ^e 
fixed her eyes imploringly upon the angry countenance of Elea- 
nora, at the same tune exclaiming : 

" I see ! I read it all — ^you are his mother !" 

" Mother !" shrieked the queen, mad with passion ; " minion ! 
I am his wife, Eleanora of Aquitaine, Queen of England !" 

The first burst of the tempest is a lull in comparison to the 
storm of reproaches which the infuriated woman heaped upon the 
senseless victim of her husband's perfidy — whose error in mistak- 
ing her for the empress was more galling to her pride and vanity 
than even the infidelity of her husband. 

But great as was the indignation of Eleanora at the discovery 
that she had a rival in the affections of, perhaps, the only mian 
that she had ever really loved, tradition, in one respect at least, 
has done her wrong. The angry queen did not imbrue her hands 
in the blood of the unfortunate Rosamond, who was more to be 
pitied than blamed for having listened to what she believed the 
honorable vows of one of the handsomest monarchs of the age. 

Gradually she recovered : her first instinct was to snatch her 
slunbering child from the cradle where it lay, and, clasping it 
wildly to her breast, she exclaimed, while tears *stole down her 
cheeks : 

" Spare us I spare us !" 

Despite her wrongs, Eleanora was moved with compassion — 
all was not iron in her heart. Perhaps she remembered her own 
early frailties, and the recollection made her indulgent to the 
weakness of another, who had at least the excuse of not having 
willingly fallen from the path of honor. 

" Rise, madame !" she said, somewhat more calmly ; " despite 
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the injury of which you have been made — ^I am ready to believe 
- -the unwitting instrument, I find it in my nature to forgive you !" 

" Forgive me !" repeated the incredulous Rosamond ; " did I 
hear aright— *did you say forgive me ?" 

" On one condition !" repeated the queen. 

" Name — oh ! name it !" 

" A condition," continued Eleanora, " which your honor and 
mine alike render imperative. You must swear never to see your 
seducer more I" 

" Never see him more !" exclainied Rosamond, burstmg into 
tears — for, de^ite h6r injuries, she felt at that moment that he 
was the lover of her youth, the father of her children, — " alas, you 
know not how hard is the penalty you impose !" 

" Is it harder than dishonor ?" demanded the queen, sternly ; 
" the scorn of the world — the shame of a noble name ? At pres- 
ent, I regard you as thfe victim of my husband's treachery : one 
interview with him more," she added, " and I view you as his 
paramour — the accomplice of his adulterous love !" 

Rosamond shuddered. 

" I obey you, madame !" she sighed. " You have the right to 
command me. In losing innocence, I have lost the right to resist. 
Dispose of me as you will : but my children ! my poor children ! 
it is hard that they should suffer for their mother's weakness and 
their father's crime !" 

" Nor shall they !" replied Eleanora, softened by her ready ac- 
quiescence with her views. " Henry will create for them a posi- 
tion worthy of his rank; and I — even I," she added, "to whom 
their birth is a pang, will aid in their establishment in the world, 
provided that you never see their father more." 

" Alas, he is the king !" sighed the unhappy girl ; " lord of all ! 
Where can I hide from his search 1" 

" I will provide the place !" 

"The grave?" 

" No !" replied Eleanora ; " the cloister. The church presents 
a barrier, which even his lawless passions must respect. In its 
deep retirement you may find consolation for your past errors, 
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and hope for the iiiture. Unless," she added, " you prefer mak- 
ing your shame public, and returning, with your nameless off 
spring, to your father." 

The queen had touched the chord aright. The thought of meet- 
ing the gaze of her parent — of returning to the hom^ she had dis- 
honored — was more than the stricken spirit of Rosamond could 
endure. 

*' No !" she exclaimed with a shudder ; " any re^ge rather 
than that! The grave — ^the cloister-— dispose of me as you 
please !" 

" I will think of the means," replied the queen. " Henry is 
absent, and will not return till a month has passed : by that time 
the veil will have concealed you from his gaze forever." 

" So soon !" murmured the trembling girl. 

" The sooner the better for both of ye !" replied Eleanora, 
whose jealousy began to be roused by the natural reluctance 
which her young and beautiful rival displayed at the thought of 
embracing a monastic life ; " if you are wise, turn not my pity 
into hate, lest it consume you !" 

Pressing her child to her bosom, Rosamond intimated that she 
was ready to obey the mandate of the queen. 

" Without a murmur !" 

" At least without resistance," she replied. " It is hard so 
young to quit the world — its flowejs and birds — its innocent 
pleasures — ^for the cloister ! But since my sm demands it, and 
the woman I have unwittingly wronged requires the sacrifice, I 
will not shrink from its fulfilment." 

" Follow me, then," said Eleanora, imperiously ; " nay, fiilter- 
ing and resistance," she added, seeing that her rival hesitated, 
" are useless : I have those without who, at my command, will 
drag you from your hiding-place, and lead you through the streets 
of Oxford, the scorn of tiie people — a mockery and a sluane !" 

Rosamond meekly bowed her head, and intimated that she was 
ready to follow her. • • 

Great was the astonishment of the queen's attendants when they 
saw her issue from the labyrmth of Woodstock so accompanied : 
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but respect kept them silent. When their mistress and the stran- 
ger — who still held her infant in her arms — ^were seated in the 
litter, the captain of her guard approadied the curtains. 

" For Oxford, your grace 1" he said. 

" No," replied Eleanora, sternly ; " to the convent of God- 
stow." 

Eosamond heard the word, and famted. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ave Maria t raise high the strain : 
Heaven from earth a bride will gain ; 

Scatter the incense round. 
Raise, sisters, raise the choral swell ; 
Our life's pure, calm contentment, tell 

To the or^fan's pealing sound. 



From tbm Jxauas. 



In the reign of Henry U., Godstow was one of the most mag- 
nificent convents in England. Several royal ladies had retired 
to it, and endowed it with their wealth. S^eral pontiflfe, by bulls, 
had confirmed the privileges of the house ; and the power of its 
superior was such, that, without her firee consent, not even the 
primate could hold a visitation — that right was reserved exclu- 
sively for the legate of the Pope. The floor of the church was 
strewn with rushes, and the high altar blazed with innumerable 
tapers ; from the crowd which filled the long-drawn aisles, it was 
evident some interesting ceremony was taking place, for every 
half minute the bell tolled as for the dead. 

Two thrones were erected close to the high altar, within the 
rails : one was occupied by the primate, the other by the abbess 
of the convent, who, in token of her supremacy, and exemption 
from episcopal rule, carried in her hand the crozier. The veiled 
sisterhood were seated in their respective stalls in the richly- 
carved choir. 
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Directly over the arch which formed the side of the aisle, as 
near as possible to the sanctuary, was seated the queen. Her 
brow was serious, for she knew that ^e was engaged in an act 
which would excite the passionate resentment of the king : still 
there was no sign of weakness or liesitation in her manner — it 
was calm and collected as her purpose. 

From the garlands of flowers round the columns of the church, 
and the presence of the primate, it was evident that the assembly 
had met to witness the reception of a nun. 

Our readers may guess who was the victim. 

Slowly the procession moved up the chancel ; banner and cru- 
cifix were borne aloft ; whilst boys, arrayed in rochets of curious 
needlework, swung the golden censers as they marched along. 
Next to them came Rosamond, crowned with flowers, like some 
victim of old led to the sacrifice. Her countenance was pale as 
marble ; she had that very morning bid adieu to her children, 
and written a touching letter recommending them to the protec- 
tion of their father, who little dreamed of what was taking place 
in his absence. As she advanced, more than one of the specta- 
tors openly expressed their pity for her fate. 

On the archbishop's putting the usual questions to her, Rosa- 
mond replied in a firm voice, that she desired to atone for the 
errors of her past life, into which she had been unwillingly be- 
trayed, by retiring frc»m the world, and seeking peace. 

"And where," demanded the prelate, " do you hope to find it ?" 

" Where peace only can be found !" replied the unhappy girl 
— whose heart at that moment belied her lips — " in the bosom 
of the church — ^in penitence and prayer !" 

A priest next read the dispensation of the primate, by which 
the usual noviciate was passed over, and the service proceeded. 

Whilst the nuns in the choir were singing the " Veni Creator," 
the archbishop cut the first lock from her head : two of the at- 
tendant sisters completed the task. 

A smile of satisfaction passed over the face of Eleanora, as she 
saw the long, silken tresses of her rival fall one by one upon the 
marble pavement. 
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Tlie prelate next proceeded to read the vows, which Rosamond 
pronounced with a faltering tongue, after him. Just as she con- 
cluded, a loud noise was heard at the door of the church. 

'' Kiss the holy evangel !" said the primate. 

Scarce had her lips touched the sacred volume, than the voice of 
Henry was heard calling in loud tones to suspend the ceremony. 

The queen turned deadly pale. 

Rosamond, at the sound of the voice she loved, despite her 
new-made vow, turned round to gaze once more upon the fea- 
tures of the &ther of her children — ^the man she had so dearly 
loved ; but at that ijistant the archbishop threw over her head 
the consecrated veil, and she sank senseless upon the steps of the 
altar. The sacrifice was completed. 

The king, frantic at the sight, rushed to the railings of the al- 
tar, and would have passed the sacred barrier, but the cold, stem 
voice of the archbishop arrested him. 

" Back ! sir king !" he exclaimed ; " the power of man is use- 
less here : the sacrifice is accepted, and the woman you wish to 
degrade by your lawless passion, is now the bride of heaven !" 

" Never !" thundered the exasperated Henry. 

The prelate pointed to the veil which still covered the features 
of the miserable Rosamond, and once more commanded him to 
retire. 

" Had the holy father himself received her vows," exclaimed 
the inpensed monarch, " I tell you, sir priest, that I would find 
the means to break them ! She is the light of my existence — 
the joy of my heart — I live but in her presence. Prate not to 
me of heaven," he added, " it has no right to rob me of my hap- 
piness. I claim her !" 

" By what title ?" demanded the prelate. 

"By a ^" 

At this moment the flashing eye of Eleanora fell full upon the 
king. Excited as he was, he had still sufficient command over 
himself to withhold the word which would have cost him Aqui- 
taine. 

'« A lover's !" he added. 
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" We know of no such title here !" replied the abbess, 

" By a sovereign's, then !" 

" Still less !" observed the prelate ; " heaven and its ministers 
alone reign within these consecrated walls. Do not compel me, 
beausire," he added, sinking his voice to a lower tone, " to have 
recourse to those awful means which the church places at my 
disposal ! Its thunders strike alike the peasant and the prince !" 

By this time Rosamond had been borne by the two sisters, 
who attended her diu<ing her profession, through the gates w]uck 
led from the sanctuary into the interior of the convent. The 
straining eyes of her lover followed her to.the last. 

Henry suddenly recollected the imprudence of braving a power 
before which monarchs were compelled to crouch. He did not 
feel himself sufficiently strong to brave, as he afterwards did, 
the censures of the Vatican. A fearful scowl passed over his 
handsome features as he left the church — ^a scowl of hate and im- 
potent malice — for he had met the only barrier against which his 
will was powerless. Strange, that in that rude age, the voice of 
a feeble man should break the resolution of the most powerful 
prince in Christendom ! but so it was — ^he never saw the unhappy 
Rosamond again. 

No sooner had Henry left the convent, than, calling to the cap- 
tain of his guards, he commanded the arrest of Eleanora. Seve- 
ral of the nobles of Aquitaine began to murmur. 

" You forget, beausire," observed one of them, " that the queen 
of England is an independent sovereign !" 

"In Aquitaine," answered Henry, sternly;, "but not here! 
Here she is my subject. If, at the voice of yon shaveling, I have 
been compelled to cower like a vile serf, I know how to maintain 
my power in this. Eleanora," he added, bitterly, " has not yet 
assumed the veil !" 

The resolute tone in which he spoke forbade all ftirther oom- 
mwit ; and, on issuing from the church, the que^i — despite her 
rage and indignant remonstrance — was arrested, and ccmveyed a 
close prisoner to Oxford, where her angry husband had preceded 
her only by a few hours. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sisters of Acheron, go haod-in-hand, 

QOj dance around the bower ; enclose them in, 

And tell them that I sent you to sidate them. 

YoTTiro's BxvBTcn. 

Bistort is silent as to the period Eleanora's confinement lasted. 
Tradition, whidi is generally founded on some fact, has built upon 
the imprisonment of the queen — who certainly, in the affair of 
Rosamond, was more sinned against than sinning — a legend too 
well known to need repetition here ; how the beautiful and un- 
happy mistress of the licentious monarch fell by the hand of his 
enraged wife. Authentic deeds and charters still exist to prove 
that she Hved for more than twenty years in the retirement of 
Grodstow, where a monument was erected to her memory. 

The probability is, that Henry, with the usual fickleness of his 
sex, soon forgot her. His disputes with France plunged him in 
wars, whidi rendered the assistance of his queen necessary, and a 
political reconciliation was patched up between them. At all 
events, the restraint under which she was placed did not last long, 
for we find her acting as regent during the absence of her hus- 
band. 

On another occasion, she conducted her son. Prince Henry, into 
Normandy, where the youthful prince espoused the Princess Mar- 
guerite — ^the daughter of her first husband — at Rouen. 

The infant couple were committed to the care of the Chancel- 
lor Becket — ^afterwards the celebrated Aruhbishop of Canterbury 
— ^for the purposes of education, and contracted a sincere afl^tion 
for him. 

In 1162, Louis of France gave another daughter — ^the Princess 
AMce — ^in marriage to Richard, afterwards known by the name of 
Coeur-de-Lion. The bridegroom was only seven years old, and 
the bride in her third year. 
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This little princess — ^like her sister — was confided to the King 
of England, to be brought up in Hie country of her adoption. 

About this time, the primate — who had mortally offended 
Henry, by imposing the veil upon Rosamond Cliflford — died ; and 
the king resolved to confer that important dignity upon his favo- 
rite — the Chancellor Becket. 

His mother — ^the Empress Maude — ^was strongly opposed to 
the appointment Although descended from the Saxon race — at 
least by the mother's side — ^all her instincts, prejudices, and sym- 
pathies, were Norman. She foresaw the danger of intrusting a 
power, which in some instances exceeded that of the crown, to 
one of the hated, proscribed race. 

" You will repent it, my son !" she said. 

" Why so, madame 1" 

" Because he has the blood of the Saxon in his veins." 

Eleanora urged the same objection, but with still less success. 
It is more than probable, that the opposition of his wiie only 
strengthened the headstrong prince in his resolution — ^for all love 
had long been extinct between them. 

" You will repent it," urged both the royal ladies, " when it is too 
late ! As diancellor, he served you faithfully, because he was 
removable at your pleasure ; but, once seated on his episcopal 
throne at Canterbury, he becomes your equal in power !" 

" My equal !" replied the king, contemptuously : " how little 
do you know the faithful man you calumniate !" 

The event proved that they saw clearer than the king. 

That very night, Henry repeated to the chancellor the conver- 
sation wluch had taken place between his mother and the queen, 
upon the subject of his appointment. 

"They are right, beausire!" replied Becket, thoughtfully. 
" Let me entreat of you to forego the honor, of which I am neither 
ambitions nor worthy ; should you force it upon me, I warn you, 
that I shall be compelled to uphold the rights and privil^es of 
the church !'* 

" Uphold them 1" said Henry, carelessly. 

" Perhaps," added Becket, " to become your enemy !" 
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" That,'' replied the monarch, extending his hand familiarly, 
and laying it upon the shoulder of his favorite, " can never be — 
we know each other too well for that !" 

An expression difficult to describe, flashed from the eyes of 
Becket — ^it lasted only for an instant ; like lightning from a sum- 
mer's cloud — ^it was seen and disappeared. 

" Say no more,*' continued the speaker ; " I must have a man 
on whose fidelity I can rely, to fill tiie primate's place — and upon 
whom can I rely, if not on thee 1" 

"Sire!" 

" It is settled," interrupted Henry. " God's wot !" — his usual 
oath — " the more thou ravest against this dignity, the more I am 
resolved to confer it on thee : thou fearest, I warrant me, that I 
shall encroach too much upon the revenues; fear not that — 
enough shall be left thee to keep good cheer in Canterbury when 
I visit thee!" 

With these words, the king left the cabinet, leaving the future 
primate of England absorbed in thought — ^alone. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Murder, most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange, and mmatnral I 



Shakspbare. 



How often has it been observed, that women possess more tact 
in discerning character than men ; and never was die observation 
more justified, than in the result of the unwise choice wMdi Hen- 
ry, despite the resistance of Becket, and the advice of his wife 
and mothor, made of the former to fill the vacant primacy. 

No sooner was the new archbishop installed, and the act irre- 
vocable, than the new prelate resigned the great seal, which he 
had held so long to the satisfaction of his master : a new, and let 
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US hope a better, spirit had come over hio). As a Saxon, he felt 
ftw the wrongs of his people, who were oppressed by laws to 
which their fore&Hiers had been strangers. The Norman yoke 
weighed heavily upon them, and the only shield agsdnst their 
masters, was in the privileges and immunities of the church. 

Henry, who was perhaps the most magnificent prince of his 
age, had been accustomed, amongst other means of replenishing 
his exchequer — ^to hold the richest benefices in the kingdom vacant 
— ^and employ the revenues for his own purposes, to tiie manifest 
injury of the poor, whose chief dependence lay in the diarities of 
tiie diurch. 

Becket, — who, during his chancellorship, had never once object- 
ed to the legality of the proceeding — was no sooner installed in 
his new dignity, than he loudly protested ; and, despite the indig- 
nant remonstrance of the king, proceeded to fill the vacant bene- 
fices. True, Henry withheld the temporals of the livings, but the 
primate unhesitatingly filled up the spiritual cures. 

The dispute was at its height, when Becket withdrew his adher- 
encp to the celebrated constitution of Clarendon. Th'is filled the 
measure of the king's resentment, and Becket, to avoid the dan- 
ger with which the fury of the monarch threatened him, retired 
to the continent, whence he fulminated decrees against all who 
ventured to oppose him, excommunicating the prelates who had 
crowned the heir of the monarchy, whom his father impolitically 
caused to be anointed during his own lifetime. 

It is far from the purpose of our present memoir to trace the 
progress of the dispute between the primate and the king. The 
latter, moved, perhaps, by recollections of his sins, in a fit of pen- 
itence and illness recalled the archbishop from his exile ; but the 
quarrel broke out again with redoubled violence, and the bold 
defender of the liberties of the church and the people — ^for at that 
time the two causes were the same — ^fell, savagely murdered, at 
the foot of the high altar of Canterbury Cathedral, on the 31st 
of December, 1171. 

The assassms were four barons of the king^s bed-chamber, who 
were incited to Hie deed, if not by the express command of the 
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king, at least by t^ hasty words which escaped from him in their 
jHresence. 

Their names were Fitz-Urse, Button, Monoille, and Tracy. 
The tumult into which England was thrown by the assassination 
of the primate, was only appeased by Henry performing a de- 
grading penance at the tomb of his canonized servant : the haugh- 
ty Henry absolutely submitted to be whipped by the monks of 
the cathedral, in expiation of his crime. 

During these events, Eleanora was in her own dominions, with 
her son Richard. The country was governed nominally in her 
name, but in reality by the Norman soldiers of her husband — 
a state of things equally displeasing to herself and son, who had 
still greater cause of complaint : Henry withholding from him 
his wife, the Princess Alice, who, there is too much reason to be- 
lieve, fell a victim to the violent passions of her father-in-law. 

On Henry's arrival in Guienne, Richard, who had so lately 
been crowned, and Geoffrey, the younger brother, fled to Paris to 
demand protection from the French king against the tyranny of 
their fether, who withheld from them the inheritance of their 
mother. When Henry II. heard this, his indignation knew no 
bounds. He arrested Eleanora in the midst of her own subjects, 
and imprisoned both his wife and his daughter-in-law, the Princess 
Mai^uerite — who had mortally offended him by refusing to be 
crowned with her husband, Henry, because the ceremony was 
not performed by his tutor and friend, Becket. 

The imprisonment of the queen lasted upwards of sixteen 
years : she was confided to the care of Glanville, the Lord Jus- 
ticiary of England — a person devoted to the interests of her 
husband. 

During this long period, the Princess Alice was the mistress 
of her father-in-law ; yet such was the dread inspired by his 
severity, that few dared even to whisper the secret. 

But if her husband was thus harsh to the woman to whom 
he owed so much, his sons, at least, remained faithful to the per- 
secuted Eleanora ; and many were the insurrections which — ^ia 
her native dominions — ^they headed in her favor. 
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During one of these, the eldest, Prince Henry, died. 

By the death of his brother, Richard now became heir to the 
English crown. The melancholy event had reconciled Henry 
and his queen ; for about that time she was restored to a certain 
degree of liberty. 

Richard demanded his wife, and, on being refused, flew to arms ; 
and this time succeeded in obtaining possession of his maternal 
inheritance — a. triu^aph which so enraged his father, that he once 
more caused Eleanora to be arrested. 

The rumor of his divorce was renewed ; and there is little 
doubt, could he have obtained it from the Court of Rome, that 
Henry would have shared his throne with his unworthy daughter- 
in-law, who was the willing partner of his crimes. So in^nsed 
was Henry with his son Richard, whose successes in Aquitaine 
had humbled him, that he thought seriously, at one time, of 
leaving the crown to his favorite, John ; but the King of France 
answered the appeal of the rightful heir, and Henry, after an un- 
successful expedition, agreed to meet his son. 

It was the first time he had been vanquished, and it crudied 
his proud spirit to the dust. 

What rendered his humiliation the more bitter, was, that his 
favorite, John, for whose advancement he had contemplated the 
injustice, had deserted from his standard to the enemy. From 
the moment he heard it, the king never smiled agam. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For Death hii dart relentless flings 
At wretched slaves and mighty kings. 



Old Plat. 



Hknry, feeling that his end was approaching, commanded his 
attendants to convey him to the cathedral of Chinon, where, 
there is every reason to believe, he received the last rites of the 
church. 

The only one of his children present at his last moments was 
the son of his mistress, Rosamond ; and the once powerful Henry 
felt keenly the desertion in which he had been placed. Vainly 
his illegithnate offspring tried to console him. 

" Speak not of consolation !" he exclaimed ; " I am cursed — 
cursed in the offspring of the woman to whom I gave my hand 
without my heart ! What could I expect from such a marriage 
but a race of parricides 1" 

" Sire — your sons !" 

" Speak not of them, Geoffrey 1" mterrupted the dying mon- 
arch ; " or if thou dost, let it be to join with me in cursing them !" 

The son of Rosamond had inherited much of his mother's gen- 
tleness of disposition : he had been too long a resident at the court 
of his father, not to know how deep had been the injury which he 
had inflicted upon the honor and happiness of Richard. It was 
not without a shudder that he listened to the passionate exclama- 
tions of the dying monarch, who called upon him to curse his 
brother Richard. 

" Father," he said, " I must speak !" 

" Speak !" groaned Henry. 

'^ This is no idle moment ; and would the task had fallen to any 
lot but mine, to remind you of the cause which Richard Plantag- 
enet has had for disobedience !*' 
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" You, too !" exclaimed the king ; " the child of RosamoHd, to 
rebel against me !" 

'• Not so," contimied the young man ; " I would recall you to 
your better nature, fother. Remember that for years you kept 
from your son his inheritance — Aquitaine !" 

" True !" 

" Guienne !" 

"True!" 

"And even contemplated transferring from his head to his 
brother's the crown of England !" 

" True, once more," replied the dying monarch. 

" And his bride, the Princess Alice !" continued the young man ; 
** how have you not wronged him there, where the heart most feels 
injury ! Father," he said, " recall your curse ! It is not to the 
king that I appeal, but to the man — the thing of dust and day 
who soon must stand before the Judge of all ! Recall it, fatner !" 

It was evident that the words of the speaker made a powerful 
impression upon the heart of Henry, for he writhed and groaned 
beneath the sting of his awakened conscience ; perhaps, too, he 
thought of his victim — the royal infant committed to his care, in 
trust for his son — dishonored, blighted by his evil passions. 

" I have sinned !" he cried. 

" And sin, even in this world, meets its punishm^t," observed 
the young man. " Perhaps heaven has tried you, sire, by making 
your children take up arms against you !" 

" I can understand why Richard should have done so," siud 
Henry, passionately, '* but not my favorite — John !" 

" Was he not the son of Eleanora 1" 

" Granted." 

" Did he not feel her injuries ?" 

*' He !" repeated the king ; " the ingrate ! he never felt love, 
affection, or gratitude in his selfish heart ! Often has he ui^ed 
me to invest him with his mother's duchy of Aquitaine !" 

" Is it possible ]" 

" As well as the crown of England, which he sighs for. Yes 
— yes !" added the dying prince, '* Richard may have cause of 
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complaint against me, for he dearly loves his mother, and pas- 
sionately has avenged her wrongs ! I have withheld from him 
his betrothed bride, too. Well — ^well, that is past now. I have 
wronged Richard, and I forgive him his revolt against me !" 

" Thank heaven !" sighed the son of Rosamond. 

" But John — whom I so loved — for whoifi I would have disin- 
herited my eldest son — I have done him no wrong ! On the con- 
trary, I lavished on him all that a father's tenderness could be- 
stow. He has no excuse for his unnatural depravity of heart — 
his rebellion against his too indulgent father ; therefore I leave 
him my curse !" 

Excited by the recapitulation of the wrongs he had received, 
the dying king would have pronounced a malediction upon his 
younger son, had not his monitor prevented him. 

" Therefore, father," he said, " you will pardon him. Remem- 
ber that we must all offer atonement for our sins ; that, in the 
sight of heaven, the king and the vilest serf are equal. Forgive 
John for the sake of your wrongs towards his brother, and close 
your eyes in peace !" 

Henry remained silent. It was evident that- a fearful struggle 
was taking place in his breast ; but the better impulse vanquished 
at last Drawing from his finger a ring of immense value, he 
placed it upon that of the son of Rosamond — the love of his youth, 
ere his heart had been corrupted by the lust of power. 

"Take it," he said ; " my sons will recognize it !" 

" And with it " 

" Bear to them the forgiveness of their father." 

Satisfied with the result of his endeavor, the young man raised 
the precious gem to his lips, and kissed it passionately. 

" Father," he said, " you have struggled with the evil princi- 
ple of your nature, and overcome it : heaven will reward the sac- 
rifice ! Have you any fiuther commands for me ]" 

The king murmured something about Eleanora. 

" One more act of justice, and your triumph will be complete." 

« Name it !" 

" The queen." 
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" Curse her !" exclaimed the prince, with fury — " curse her ! 
She has been the bane of my existence !" 

" Still you have wronged her." 

"Howf 

Stooping to his ear, the young man whispered the name of 
Alice, the wife of his^ son. 

At that word, Henry, whose spirit had been exhausted by the 
struggles, both bodily and mental, which he had imdei^one, start- 
ed as though a serpent had stung him. The wrongs of the fair 
girl who had been confided an infant to his charge, weighed heav- 
ily upon him. Her probable fate, should Richard mount the 
throne, appalled him. He was suddenly seized with convulsioas, 
in the midst of which he expired, alternately raving about Becket, 
Alice, Eleanora, and his rebellious sons. 



CHAPTER XJII. 

He tleeps ; but not that calm and sunny sleep 
Which on the brow of peaceful virtue lies. 

HkKANS. 

On hearing of the death of his father, and his own accession to 
the crown of England, Richard was seized with pangs of regret. 
Despite the wildness of his life, and the passionate nature which 
this prince inherited with the blood of his mother, he seems to 
have had a generous heart, proud — revengefiil, perchance — but 
affectionate. 

Immediately on hearing of the event, he dispatched a letter to 
England, commanding the release of his mother, whom he tender- 
ly loved, and that her jailer — who was also the keeper of the 
late king's treasures — should be thrown into a dungeon, and load- 
ed with chains. Both of his commands were punctually executed. 

He next proceeded, attended by a numerous train, to Fonte- 
vraud, where, according to his last will, Henry was to be buried. 
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The body of the deceased monarch, after the fashion of the 
times, was exposed uncovered on the bier. It was clad in the 
royal robes ; a sceptre in the hands, which were covered with 
gloves, and the crown upon his head. The old chronicler asserts 
that, no sooner was Henry dead, than his attendants stripped the 
body of all the insignia of royalty, and that the diadem used at 
the interment of the king, was nothing more than the embroid- 
ered edge of an old robe. 

But this, like many other legends of the time, is equally im- 
probable ; for Henry, at the time of his death, was not only the 
most powerful; but probably the richest prince in Europe. He 
possessed England, Normandy, and Anjou, in right of his moth- 
er and father ; Aquitaine and Guienne by marriage ; it is not 
likely, therefore, that he should have been so neglected after 
death. 

Royal funerals, in the twelfth century — ^and indeed for several 
ages after — ^lasted several days. The be 
posited on the first, and watched by the ] 
officers of the deceased prince. The seoonc 
of the church were celebrated ; and on the 
ment took place. 

The great church of Fontevraud was crc 
nobles from every part of Normandy and 
to the remains of the deceased monarch \ 
had ruled over them. The bishops and e( 
were either in the different stalls, or assisting the officiating pre- 
late, at the high altar. The body of the king, which was uncov- 
ered, lay in great state upon a bier before it. 

At its head stood a young man, bent with grief — it was Geoffrey, 
the son of Henry and Rosamond. 

Just as the choir were chanting that sublime hymn, the 

" Dies irft, dies ilia, 
Solvet seclum in favilla ;" 

wWch still produces a powerftil impression upon all who hear it 
— and what must it not have done in those days of faith and re- 
ligious enthusiasm 1 — ^when the dang of an arihed tread was heard 

FIRST 8KRI1N. 8* 
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•lowly advancing up the aisle. All turned, and recognized in the 
intruder — who, bare-headed, in token of respect, continued to 
advance — the new sovereign of England and Normandy-^Rki- 
ard the First — better known in history by the name of Coeur-de- 
Lion, or the Lion-hearted. 

Greoffrey, seeing who it was, respectfully made way for him to 
take his place at the head of the bier. 

** Remain !" whispered the king. 

" Beausire, this place ■ ■ ' * 

" Is more worthy to be filled by thee than by me !" replied the 
repentant king ; " he was thy father, Geofirey, as well as mine 
-t-with this difference, that he loved thee, whilst I, from the hour 
of my unhappy birth, have been the object of his hate !*' 

Geoffrey would have denied this, but the speaker mournfully 
shook his head. 

"Sire, for your own sake," continued the young man, still 
speaking in so low a tone that it was inaudible to all but the new 
king — " for your own sake take your place at the head of the 
bier!'' 

"For my sake f 
-"Yes!" 

"Why so r 

" What will not rumor whisper if the king — the heir of Eng- 
land and Normandy," demanded Geoffrey, " leaves to another 
the care of his dead father's obsequies ?" 

Moved, perhaps, by this reason, Richard accepted the place 
which the speaker vacated. But no sooner did he station himself 
at the head of the corpse, than, to the terror and astonishment 
of all, blood began to ooze- slowly from the lips of the dead 
monarch. 

Richard stood transfixed with horror. 

" God !" he groaned ; " I have murdered him ! See— his blood 
accuses me !" 

Several of the priests approached the bier, and began to wipe 
the face of the corse with a cloth which they hastily snatched 
from one of the altars in the side chapels of the cathedral. 
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Gdofirey, although he had little reason to love any of the sons 
of Eleanora — who, in their turn, were as little to be blamed for 
their hostility to the race of Rosamond Clifford — could not be- 
hold the grief of tlie youthful monarch unmoved. Once more 
drawing near, he whispered consolation. 

" Vain — vain !" groaned Richard. 

"Why so, surer 

" See— his blood accuses me !" 

He pointed with terror, as he spoke, to the stream which still 
issued from the lips of the corpse. It was indeed a ghastly sight 
— the dead king, with a pageant crown upon his marble brow, 
bleeding on a bier before the eyes of his successor ! 

" Neither his blood, sire, nor his words," replied the young 
man. "It was my lot to hear the last words of your royal 
Either." 

Ridiard turned eagerly towards the speaker. 

" Receive his last sigh." 

" Speak r' exclaimed the king ; " what wer^ the last words of 
myfether?" 

" He confessed that he had wronged you." 

"Did he f 

" And forgave you," added the son of Rosamond, " your rebel- 
lion." 

" May I believe this ?" 

" You may," replied the speaker, holding, at the same time, to 
the sight of Richard, the ring which Henry had placed upon his 
finger. " The king said, when he gave it to me, that you would 
recognize it." 

•' I do." 

" Then by that token I aflfu-m that Henry died at peace with 
both his sons. Therefore be firm, my loH : the blood which flows 
fVom your dead father's lips proceeds from natural causes." 

Reassured by the pledge which Geoffrey presented to him, 
Richard became calm in an instant, and commanded the obse- 
quies to proceed. After all, his conscience told him that he had 
been more sinned against than sinning; and that if he had ;^sed 
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the standard of revolt against his father, it was to rescue Ihs modi- 
er, Eleanora, from her unjust captivity, and his betrothed bride 
from the passion of the fierce king. 

According to the chronider, the ceremony cc«icluded without 
further difficulty. But Richard never forgot the conduct of his 
illegitimate brother, Geoffrey : on the contrary, he advanced him 
to considerable honors in the church. 

Eleanora was a prisons in the Palace of Winchester, when the 
intelligence of the death of Henry, and the accession of her son 
Richard, reached her. The same messenger also brought her 1^;- 
ters patent, authorizing her to govern the kingdom in the absence 
of her son. 

Glanville, the treasurer — ^who had so lately been her jailer — 
now stood trembling before her. 

The queen eyed him sarcastically. 

" So, Emulph," she said ; " the wheel, as I predicted, has turned 
round !" 

" It has, gracious queen. Mercy !*' 

" Ay," replied Eleanora, gloomily ; " such mercy as thou didst 
show to me when tlhe commands of a cruel husband gave thee 
power over me ! Dog !" she added ; " but that I know that I 
may securely trust thee to my son Richard's vengeance, I — ^who 
have so long been thy captive — would hang thee like a cur from 
the highest tower of Winchester !" 

In speaking of the treasurer, we may here observe, that tlie 
delay of the queen ultimately saved his life ; for, on the arrival 
of the king, he gav^ so excellent an account of the treasures of his 
father, that he was not only pardoned, but restored to favor. 

Even Eleanora foi^ave him. Indeed, from the after-life of the 
widow of Henry II., it would seem that her long captivity had 
not failed to exercise a beneficial influence upon her character ; 
for, after making a progress through the kingdom — in which she 
administered justice in the true sense of the word-r-she returned 
to her palace at Winchester. 

The only person who felt the effects of her resentment, was the 
Prmcess Alice, the betrothed wife of Richard. Not only was the 
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marriage annulled, but the lady was committed to the same prison 
from which Eleanora had so recently been released. This act of 
severity can scarcely be wondered at, when it is remembered that 
this frail princess had been the cause of the separation from her 
husband, and her harsh captivity for sixteen years. The queen- 
mother would scarcely have been mortal to have pardoned her. 

Richard's affection for his mother induced him to fix her dower 
at the lai^est sum which had ever been given to a queen-dowager 
of England ; nor was the act to be wondered at, when it is re- 
membered that she brought Aquitaine and Guienne to the crown. 

At his coronation, a fearftd slaughter of the Jews occurred. 
They had been forbidden, by proclamation, to approach the abbey ; 
but a deputation foolishly ventured, in order to present rich gifts 
to the new monarch, and they were barbarously slaughtered by 
the infuriated mob. 

During the- absence of Richard, Eleanora governed England as 
r^ent, with great prudence and firfnness : and this, perhaps, was 
the most honorable period of her life. When her son became a 
prisoner in Austria, she firmly maintained his authority, despite 
the intrigues of his aspiring brother John, and lived to see him 
restored to her. 

Eleanora died in the year 1204, at the age of seventy-two. 
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MATILDA OF FLANDERS, 

Q^EEN CONSORT OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 



CHAPTER I. 



Mother I 
rRs patt— thy care-worn ipirit'i fled ; 
Aad thou hast joined the mighty dead I 

CHRomcus or Nobuahdt. 

Matilda of Flanders, the subject of our present memoir, was 
bom about the thirty-first or thirty-second year of the eleventh 
century. History is silent as to the exact date of her birth; but, 
judging from contemporary writers who have spoken of this 
princess, we cannot be fer wrong in the period we have assigned. 
Her fether, Baldwin V., reigned over the fertile country of Flan- 
ders ; her mother was Adelais, a daughter of the royal house of 
France. 

Although the sovereign of Flanders possessed no higher title 
than earl, the country over which he reigned was — owing to his 
enlightened government, and the commercial and industrial spirit 
of its people — one of the most wealthy in Europe. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that the hand of Matilda was sought 
in marriage by several of the neighboring princes ; for, according 
to William of Malmesbury, she was no less accomplished than 
beautiful. 

Amongst these was her own cousm, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, sumamed the Bastard, the future conqueror of England 
— according to all accounts, one of the handsomest men of the 
age. But the tenure by whidi he held his ducal crown was con 
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mdered uncertain by the politic Earl of Flanders ; and his daugh- 
ter . had a yet stronger objection to the match — ^her affections 
having been given to a Saxon noble, named Brihtric, the Earl of 
Gloucester, who had visited the coxui; of her father as ambassador 
from Edward the Confessor. 

William of Normandy — Matilda's cousin and rejected suitor 
— was the son of Duke Robert, sumamed the Devil, of whom so 
many fanciful legends are current m the land he reigned over — 
and Arlotta, the daughter of a skinner of Falaise. His beauty, 
when a child, induced his fether to acknowledge him ; and when 
ke set out for his unfortunate pilgrimage to the Holy Land — 
from which he never returned — the duke left his infant son in the 
guardianship of his suzerain, the King of France, after having 
previously obtained from the warlike nobles of Normandy their 
acknowledgment of the infant as his successor. 

For some years Henry I., King of France, seems to have per- 
formed his duty as guardian to the youthftil prince intrusted to 
his charge ; but no sooner had he resigned him to a deputation 
of Norman nobles, who demanded the presence of their sovereign, 
than he prepared to attack the dominions of his ward, who, dur- 
ing the contest, displayed those energies and talents which event- 
ually rendered him the most renowned sovereign in Europe. 

It was during a short interval of peace, that William found 
time to court the beautiftil Matilda. 

Independent of the many political advantages which the alliance 
presented, William seems to have been passionately enamored 
of his fair cousin ; and the means by which he eventually carried 
off the prize from so many competitors, are no less curious, as 
characteristic of the manners of the age, than the indomitable tem- 
per of the suitor. 

In the year 1047, Baldwin V. held his court in the ancient city 
of Bruges. If we may judge from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions in that quaint city, it seems to have been the favorite resi- 
dence of the earls of Flanders. 

Matilda was returning at an early hour from hearing mass 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre — upon whose site the con- 
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vent of the English Ursulines now stands — when her cousin — his 
handsome countenance flushed with passion — ^sudd^nly presented 
himself before her. The ladies who attended her were alarmed 
by his wild demeanor, but the princess appeared calm and undis- 
mayed. True, she was in a city, every inhabitant of which would 
rise in her defence ; but she had not yet felt the excess to which 
jealousy and despair were capable of exciting an ardent nature 
like that of her unhappy lover. 

" The Duke of Normandy in Bruges !" she said, in a tone of 
surprise, not unmingled with displeasure. 

" Ay, lady," replied William, his eyes flashing fire as he ut 
tered the words ; " but not to sue, and weep, and sigh at the feet 
of one whose heart no tears can melt — ^whose ears no prayers can 
reach!" 

" Reason, it would seem, has dawned at last !" replied the prin- 
cess, with a slightly mocking smile. 

" It has !" replied her cousin, stung to desperation by her man- 
ner; "and with it has dawned resentment. Wed the Saxon 
churl, who \^11 one day be my vassal : it will be some consola- 
tion to see the husband of Matilda at my feet, and know that I 
can crush him !" 

" I do not understand you !" quietly observed Matilda. 

" But you soon will !" said her cousin, bitterly ; " Edward, the 
English monarch, has adopted me as his heir : I shall know how 
to maintain my claim," he added, " with the sweet hope of ven- 
geance to nerve me !" 

So wild and improbable did the tale appear to the princess, 
that she burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter ; which so aug- 
mented the fiiry of her cousin, that he forgot the respect due alike 
to her sex and station, and, seizing her in his arms — we blush 
while we record the fact — dragged her to a pool of water by the 
•side of the street, and rolled her in the mud — to the destruction 
of her rich apparel, and the terror of her attendants, who fled, 
loudly shrieking for assistance. 

" Now will you believe it, Matilda 1" he said ; " now that you 
have seen and felt what I dare do ?" 
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Half fainting from the treatment she had received, the terrified 
girl sank unresisting in his arms, her countenance pale as death. 

" Matilda !*' he frantically exclaimed, pressing her at the same 
time passionately to his breast ; " see what a wretch your cruelty 
and scorn have made me ! Say but the word, and I will pour out 
my life's blood to atone !— One word !" he added : " but one 
word ! O God ! did you know the agony your heartlessness has 
inflicted, you would pity and foi^ve me !" 

Tears — hot, burning tears — fell, as the words escaped him, upon 
her cheek and neck. 

" Fly !" faintly sobbed the princess ; " fly ! The alarm is given : 
I would not have your blood upon my head, deeply as you have 
outraged me !" 

The tramp of the approaching guard warned the desperate Duke 
of Normandy that he had but a few moments to lose, if he would 
escape with life. Pressing a hasty kiss upon the lips of his cou- 
sin, he laid her gently upon the steps of a neighboring church, 
and. springing upon his horse, which a page had held, galloped 
from the town, before orders could be given to raise the bridges, 
and prevent his departure. 

Matilda was so ill from the shock and the treatment she had 
received, that she was obliged to be assisted into the church till a 
litter could be procured from the palace to convey her home — 
where a still more painful surprise awaited her. 

No sooner was she in the privacy of her chamber, than her fa- 
vorite attendant placed a packet in her hands ; it contained a few 
cold words of adieu from the Saxon ambassador, who had quitted 
Bruges that very morning, at daybreak, fo^ Ostend, where a ves- 
sel was waiting to convey him to England — and a signet ring 
which Matilda had given him in token of her love. 

" I am punished !'* she exclaimed, as the scrap of parchment 
upon which the few hasty words had been written fell from her 
hands ; " Brihtric never loved me ! William — William !" she 
added, bitterly ; " thou art amply avenged !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tiuite ii no pain like love to hatred turned ; 
lliere is no fury like a woman scorned. 

There is nothing more difficult to analyze than the heart of 
woman : if it has its weaknesses, it is not without its strength ; 
the brighter the sunshine, the deeper the shade. For several 
hours Matilda sat brooding over the insult she had received — ^not 
from her cousin, but the ungrateful and inconstant Brihtric. 

" He rejects me as his wife !" she murmured, with a fearful 
smile ; " good ! I will be his queen ! He has rejected my love 
— ^let him escape my hate !" 

Raismg the silver call to her lips, she summoned her atten 
dants, who had remained conversing in whispers in the ante-cham- 
ber, thinking that their mistress slept. 

The bevy of noble maidens who surrounded her were loud in 
their expressions of indignation at the conduct of the Duke of 
Normandy. " Ungenerous knight !" " Degraded prince !" were 
the mildest epithets which their fair lips bestowed upon him. Ma- 
tilda alone remained silent, till one of the ladies observed, that 
the earl and his nobles were about to meet in council, to concert 
measures for taking summary vengeance upon Duke William, 
for his outrage. 

" When ?" demanded the princess, hastily. 

" Directly after the hour of dinner," replied her informant — 
who was no other than the daughter of Arnold of Ypres, the senes- 
chal of Flanders — "so be consoled, sweet princess; before a 
week has passed, a thousand lances will be laid in rest, to punish 
the miknightly prince !" 

'* What better could have been expected from the son of Rob- 
ert the Devil 1" observed one. 

" And Arlotta, the tanner's daughter ?*' added a second. 
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To the surprise of the fair speakers, the princess — who previ- 
ously had frequently joined m their sneers at the birth of her un- 
happy cousin — ^listened to their observations with such evident 
distaste, that they were discouraged, and an embarrassing silence 
ensued, which was only broken by Matilda's directing them to 
assist her to the bath, whose ablutions were indispensable after 
the ducking she had received — the puddle in which Duke William 
had rolled her, having been none of the cleanest. 

" And what dress will your highness wear 1" demanded one of 
her attendants. 

The choice Matilda made gave rise to various comments ; for 
she named the richest one in her wardrobe, together with a coro- 
net and jewels, which she was accustomed to wear only upon state 
occasions. This, and her inquiry respecting the hour of council, 
led some to suppose that she intended to appear before them and 
demand that instant war should be declared against the Duke of 
Normandy ; some thought she purposed appealing to the young 
and warlike nobility of Flanders, to undertake a species of cru- 
sade against her unmanly assailant. All were alike deceived. 

One only of her attendants kept her thoughts in her own breast : 

it was the lady who had delivered to Matilda the letter of adieu 

from the ambassador of England. Her woman's instinct dreamed, 

'perhaps, what was passing in the mind of her young and beautiful 

mistress. 

No sooner was Matilda arrayed as she had commanded, than she 
directed her litter to be brought, and proceeded publicly to the 
church where she had been to mass in the morning, before she 
encountered her cousin. As she passed along the streets, the citi- 
zens of Bruges crowded round her, and, with loud cries, proffered 
their services to avenge the insult which had been offered to her. 

Her father — who had been named by his grateful people the 
Gentle Earl of Flanders, from the mildness of his rule — was de- 
servedly popular with the worthy Flemings ; and they r^arded 
an injury to his daughter more bitterly, perhaps, than they would 
have done one offered to themselves ; for they were no less proud 
of their princess, than attached to her father. 
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Many of the younger citizens and knights gathered round the 
litter, the leathern curtains of whidi were open : they formed a sort 
of body-guard to Matilda : so that by tlie time she reached the 
church, her train resembled a triumphal procession, more than an 
ordinary escort 

At the entrance to the church, she was received by the priests, 
who conducted her to a seat near the altar, which had been hast- 
ily prepared ; the crowd remaining at a respectful distance. 

For more than an hour the royal maiden remained in fervent 
prayer : she felt, perhaps, that she required strength to accom- 
plish the extraordinary resolution she had taken. 

What that resolution was, will appear in the succeeding chap- 
ter. The feelings and manners of the present age are so different 
from the feelings and manners of the eleventh century, that they 
must not be judged by the same standard. 

When Matilda rose to depart, her eye was bright, and her brow 
unclouded. Many thought that she had sought the sacred edifice 
to offer thanksgiving for her escape. They were mistaken. Her 
prayers had been for strength to accomplish the resolution she 
had made — a resolution of outraged love, and hate. 

" Lady !" observed one of the priests, who conducted her to 
her litter, " you will soon be avenged ! The French king bums 
with impatience to crush his too powerful vassal. His forces,, 
united with those of Flanders, must ruin him, despite his head- 
long courage and iron energy." 

" You think, then," she observed, " that the Duke of. Norman- 
dy possesses energy, good father f ' 

The priest gazed upon her with surprise. The princess re- 
peated the question. 

" There can be littie doubt of that," replied the ecclesias- 
tic. " He has twice defeated the chivalry of Henry, when he 
advanced against him with the oriflamme displayed ; and as for 
courage," he added, " he inherited that from his father — Duke 
Robert, sumamed 'The Devil !' who sought, in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre, repose for his unquiet conscience." 

" And what was Robert's supposed crime 1" inquired the prin- 
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cess, lowering her voice to a whisper, that those around her might 
not hear the question. 

" Fratricide !" 

Matilda shuddered. 

" It is said,'' continued the monk, " that he assassinated his el- 
der brother, Duke Richard, to obtain possession of the crown. I 
was a boy in Rouen when it occurred ; and I remember the cir- 
cumstance but too well ; and yet," he added, " ambition was not 
the only motive : he had another." 

The royal maiden looked as though she wished to know what 
that other motive had been. 

" Jealousy !" said the monk ; " they both loved the same lady. 
Bad as he was, I do not think the ducal crown alone would have 
tempted Robert to imbrue his hands in the blood of his brother. 
They are a fierce race, and terrible alike in love and hate." 

Matilda had heard enough. Her encounter with her cousin 
sufficiently proved to her that he had inherited, at least, the reso- 
lution of his father. Without a word she entered her litter. 

" To the palace ?" inquired the esquire who attended her. 

" No ; to the town-hall !" replied the princess. 

It was there that the earl was to hold his council. 



CHAPTER III. 

Strange is the human heart — uncertain— wild ; 
Reason its slave— philosophy a child : 
Which Aeeth from us on the rainbow wii^ 
Of the weak heart's vain, fond knaginings. 

Baldwin V. — the father of Matilda — was seated in the council- 
chamber of the town-hall of Bruges, surrounded by the nobles 
and vavasours of his principality. The outrage which Duke Wil- 
liam had offered to his daughter was doubly offensive to him, 
both as an independent sovereign and a parent The elder nobles 
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felt keenly the insult offered to their suzerain ; whilst the younger 
ones burnt, with all the chivalrous ardor of the age, to avenge the 
fair Matilda on her Norman lover, whose Teutonic style of court- 
ship did violence to their knightly feelings. 

Amongst the great vassals present, were Raoul of Ypres, Vil- 
lain of Ghent, and Onfroy of St. Pol — the last one of the most 
warlike nobles of his time ; a leader who, according to Stresselt, 
could bring six hundred retainers into the field — and Guy of Bur- 
gundy, who alone, of the councillors present, owed neither feudal 
service nor allegiance to the Count of Flanders. 

The last-named personage was descended, in a direct line, from 
Rollo, the founder of the Norman dynasty ; and viewed with dis- 
satisfaction an illegitimate cousin governing the duchy. He was 
closely allied with Henry of France — William's great enemy — 
who supported his pretensions to the ducal crown. Guy of Bur- 
gundy had arrived in Bruges only three days before the outrage 
on Matilda had taken place ; and, like an able politician, he sought 
to turn the event to his own advantage, by inducing the Earl of 
Flanders to declare war against the unhappy Duke of Normandy. 

The younger members of the council were eager to second him 
in his attempt, and the question of hostilities was all but decided 
in the affirmative, when the usher threw open the doors at the 
lower end of the hall, and announced, in a loud voice : 

" Place, nobles and knights, for the Princess of Flanders !" 

All rose upon her entrance ; for the appearance of the fair girl 
added to their enthusiasm. With a modest grace, Matilda ad- 
vanced towards the dais— an elevated seat occupied by her father 
and the young Ck>unt Baldwin, her brother. The latter frowned 
slightly at the approach of his sister — for he was jealous of her 
influence with the earl, who seems to have regarded her with more 
affection than any other of his children. 

As soon as the noble maiden was seated, her father broke the 
silence which followed the noisy reception she had received from 
the younger nobles. 

" Matilda," he said, pointing at the same time to a seat, which 
the attendants had placed for the princess by his side, '^ it needed 
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not your presence to incite the faithful nobility of Flanders to 
take up arms to avenge the insult offered to their sovereign, in 
the person of his child ! At the v-ery moment you entered the 
council-chamber, we had decided on sending a herald with .our 
defiance to William the Bastard." 

" Duke of Normandy, as he falsely styles himself!" added Guy 
of Burgundy, who, in addition to his other causes of rivalry, hated 
her cousin on account of his pretensions to the hand of Matilda. 

.The young earl, her brother, began to mutter something about 
the council-chamber being no place for women, but a frown from 
his &,ther checked him. 

" Yes !" continued Baldwin V., " the ingratitude of William has 
at last decided me ! From a feeling of friendship to his father, 
and pity for his youth, I have hitherto refused to ally myself with 
your unde, Henry I. of France, and our cousin Guy, whose claims 
to Normandy are urged by his suzerain — the natural judge in 
such a cause." 

" Refuse to do so still, beausire," replied Matilda, with a blush ; 
" I would not on my account that a single lance should be laid 
in rest, or a peasMit's homestead plundered. The outrage I have 
received cannot be wiped out by such means. Let me entreat 
you to forego this war ! ^our subjects are prosperous and happy 
— industry and your paternal government have made them so — 
risk not the well-being of those whom God has confided to your 
care in sudi a cause !" 

" What !" exclaimed the warlike Onfroy of St. Pol ; " shall 
the nobility of Flanders submit to such an insult — our very serfe 
would rebel against us !" 

" The burgher craft despise us !" added Villain of Ghent. 

" The women shame us with their distaffs !" observed Raoul — 
who was one of the most devoted of the partisans of Guy of Bur- 
gundy — and .who noticed, with secret dissatisfaction, the effect 
which the words of his daughter had produced upon the gentle 
Earl of Flanders. 

Matilda found an ally where she least expected it — in the per- 
son of her brother. The prudent Fleming had no desire of see- 
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ing the wealth of his future dommions dramed in war, for ike 
benefit of another. Leaning towards the earl, he whispered a 
few words which were unheard by the council. The old man 
shook his head. * 

" Baldwin," he replied, " I fear me thou dost think more of 
thine own interests than of the honor of our house, in this ! 
Were I, for the interests of my people, to pass this insult un- 
avenged, men's tongues would speak but lightly of thy sister's 
name, and still more lightly of her kindred's courage !" 

Matilda felt that the moment had arrived when it was neces- 
sary, if she would prevent the effusion of blood, to make known 
her determination. She rose from her seat, and, with a firm 
voice, addressed her father and the assembly. 

" Beausire, and noble lords," she said, " vavasours and knights, 
for the interest you have shown in a noble maiden's quarrel, ac- 
cept my thanks. Our sovereign, my most dear father, has long 
since promised me, that, provided the choice I made were suita- 
ble in birth, he would never seek to control my inclinations. 
The announcement of the choice I have made, will, I trust, render 
all further thoughts of hostility unnecessary, since you may safely 
trust to Matilda's husband the vindication of Matilda's honot !'' 

A profound silence reigned in the assembly. None presumed 
to give an opinion till their sovereign had spoken. 

" And who," he demanded, in a tone of anxiety, " is the prince 
upon whom your choice has fallen 1 Remember the conditions," 
he added, " ere you pronounce his name ! He must be of a 
princely house, and equal birth." 

"I have not forgotten them, beausire," replied his daughter; 
" and trust you will consider them fulfilled, when I declare that 
my choice has fallen upon my cousin, Duke William, of Nor- 
mandy, whom I reproach myself with having treated with too 
much rigor, and driven, by my coldness, to violence, foreign to 
his nature !" 

The astonishment with which the declaration was listened to, 
may be more easily imagined than described. The nobles looked 
upon eadi other with inquiring eyes, as if each one asked of the 
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Other whether his ears had not deceived him, so strange did the 
choice of the princess appear to them. 

"(rod's wot!" exclaimed the earl, who was a kind-hearted 
man ; " but I believe the maiden has more wit than we have ! 
Art thou really serious, my child, in the choice thou hast thus 
publicly made ?" 

" So serious," answered Matilda, " that if you, beausire, disap- 
prove of it, my next will be the cloister ! It is for the fether 
to pronounce the fate of his diild — the sovereign of his sub- 
ject!" 

The speaker well knew that her parent's affection for her 
would never consent to her assuming the veil, to which, in all 
probability, she felt little inclination. 

Amongst the nobles present, Guy of Burgundy was the most 
disappointed by her decision. His cousin's marriage with Ma- 
tilda of Flanders, was a death-blow to his hopes. 

Her brother, the young Count Baldwin, rather approved than 
otherwise. He was a prudent, calculating youth, and averse to 
a war in which he could expect to reap no personal advantages ; 
for, Normandy being a fief of the French crown, Henry I., its 
suzerain, would never consent to its partition, however strong his 
personal antipathy to the reigning sovereign. 

The affair was of too important a nature to be decided hastily. 
The earl contented himself^ therefore, with dismissing his coun- 
cillors ; and retired, with his daughter and her brother, from the 
assembly. 

Guy of Burgundy was in despair as he left the town-hall of 
Bruges ; he was loud in his reproaches of the caprice and folly 
of woman. * 

" Prudence !" whispered Raoul ; "the Flemings love Matilda, 
and may not like to hear her conduct questioned. There is one 
obstacle to the marriage you have not calculated upon — ^all is not 
lost yet!" 

"And what is that obstacle ?" demanded Guy. "The}fing 
of France ? William will pay as little respect to the prohibition 
of his suzerain, as his father, Robert the Devil, did to the nobility 
9 
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of Normandy, when he named the son of Arlotta, the skinner's 
daughter of Falaise, to succeed him in the ducal chair." 

" A stronger objection," replied Raoul, " than any Henry can 
raise — the prohibition of the church. He and Matilda are relat- 
ed within the prohibited degrees." 

" True !" exclaimed Guy, with a smile of hope ; " I had not 
thought of that ! And his uncle Mauger, the Archbishop of Rou- 
en, is his bitterest enemy. You say truly," he added, grasping 
his confederate warmly by the hand ; " all is not lost yet !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

The bond of hate outlives the bond of love ; 
Df ath only rends its seal from off the heart 
Where its corroding character»are "writ. 

Immediately after the public insult he had oflfered to his cousin 
in the street of Bruges, William of Normandy fled towards Os- 
tend, attended only by a single follower — ^the best proof, perhaps, 
that the outrage of which he had been guilty was unpremedita- 
ted — the result of a sudden outbreak of passion, not de-sign : a 
consideration which, we fear, will plead but little in his behalf 
with our fair readers in the present age. 

Deep as was his attachment to Matilda, his love did not render 
him regardless of the precautions necessary for his personal safe- 
ty. No sooner did he re.ach Ostend — then a mere fishing town — 
than he embarkeS on board one of his vessels, lying in the port 
ready to convey him to Cherbourg, where he had already com- 
menced those improvements which eventually made Nornaandy 
one of the most powerful maritime powers in Europe. As a 
matter of precaution, he slept the first night on board ; and only 
awaited the arrival of such of his personal att^idants as he had 
left in Bruges, to set sail. 
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At ftti early hour in the morning, his uneasy slumbers were 
broken by the return of one of his staunchest friends and coun- 
sellors — Roger de Beaumont, a noble who had be«i the confi- 
dant of his father, Duke Robert, and his own instructor in the 
art of war. Despite the remonstrance of his attendants, the 
grim old soldier insisted upon waking him, satisfied that the in- 
telligence he brought would prove a panacea for the spleen and 
indisposition of his youthfiil sovereign, whom he loved no less 
for his father's sake than his own. 

" A pretty way to treatyour friends !" exclaimed the old man, 
as he touched the feverish hand which the duke extended towards 
him. " By our hidy, beausire," he added, with a smile, " if Henry 
of France should enlist the Princess Matilda in his cause, fare- 
well to the broad duchy of Normandy ! It seems you have not 
the courage to face her !" 

" Speak not of her I" replied William — his handsome features 
sufiused with blushes at the recollection of the unknightly conduct 
into which he had suffered himself to be betrayed — " a heartless, 
cold coquette ; as passionless as chaste ! If ever again I -" 

" Make no rash oaths I" exclaimed his visitor, interrupting him; 
" you may repent them ; and, what would be worse for your 
grace's treasury, break them ; for Holy Church compounds not 
with perjury in princes upon the same easy terms as with a sim- 
ple baron or knight." 

" What mean you 1" demanded the disconsolate duke. 

" That you might repent your oath — nothing more !" 

" Never ! She is as heartless as beautiful ; and, I repeat " 

" And I repeat again," interrupted Roger de Beaumont, " that 
I can listen to no disparaging words against my Sovereign Lady 
Matilda of Flanders, affianced Duchess of Normandy !" 

William half sprang from his couch, so deeply was he affected 
by the words. He knew the character of the speaker too well 
to suppose for an instant that he was jesting with him, wild and 
improbable as the intelligence appeared. In reply to his pas- 
sionate, eager questions, the old soldier informed him of every- 
thing which had taken place at the town-hall of Bruges, after his 
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departure, and the announcement which Matilda had so publidy 
made of her choice of her future husband. 

Again and again Duke William entreated him to repeat the 
news. It bewildered him ; and, despite his confidence in the ve- 
racity and good faith of the speaker, he trembled lest he should 
have been deceived. 

*' If your grace doubts me," observed Roger de Beaumont — 
who began to tire of so many questions — " perhaps you will give 
more credence to the lady's messenger !" 

" Messenger !" mechanically repeated the duke. 

" Ay !" said the old man. " Directly after your departure, 
beausire, the Flemings flocked into the street, like bees whose 
hive had been disturbed. The weavers and spinners threatened 
vengeance upon your humble servant, and all your retainers who 
remained in the place. Of course," he added, " I only laughed 
at them ; but when I heard that the earl had summoned his vas- 
sals and retainers in the town-hall, I confess I thought that mat- 
ters began to look serious ; so I retired to the house of the prior 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre for safety." 

" Why did you not fly ?" demanded William. 

" To tell your grace the truth," replied the old soldier, " I never 
thought of it till it was too lat«, and every part of the city guard- 
ed by the incensed citizens : besides, I felt curious to hear the 

upshot of your you and your future duchess," he added, after 

an awkward pause, '^ must decide, beausire, what name to call 
It." 

" Continue," said the duke, with an effort to hide his confusion. 

" The rest is soon told. One of the priests brought me intel- 
ligence, towards evening, of the dedaration of the Princess Matil- 
da in your favor ; at first I could scarcely credit him, so -improb- 
able did it appear even to me, who have had some experience in 
the caprice of the sex ; but it was soon confirmed by a messen- 
ger from Matilda herself, requesting to see me." 

" And you saw her 1" eagerly exclaimed the delighted prinoe. 

" I did, beausire." 

" And the result was ^" 
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" That I left Bruges on the instant, accompanied by a priest, 
who is charged with the conditions on which the lady consents to 
become Duchess of Normandy ; for it seems that the good Earl 
of Flanders has left it to her choice either to accept your hand, 
or, if she prefers it, taking the veil in the royal Ursuline convent 
at Gh:;nt." 

At the thought of Matilda's taking the veil, the cheek of her 
lover became deadly pale : for an instant, he imagined that such 
was really the intention of the woman he so madly loved, and that 
the proffer of her hand, and the conditions annexed to it^ were 
merely a refinement of vengeance for the insult she had received 
at his hands. But Roger De Beaumont, who listened impatient- 
ly to his suppositions, quickly dissipated them. 

" No, no, beausire !" said he ; " the princess will prefer a young 
and gallant bridegroom to the cloister. What the conditions are, 
I know not ; but of course you will grant them ?" 

" Grant them I" repeated William : " Ay, sure ! though she 
should demand the Duchy of Normandy in full sovereignty, and 
its duke as her humblest vassal." 

" Fortunately," replied Roger De Beaumont, " the Duchy of 
Normandy is a male-fief, held direct from the crown of France : 
a woman can neither possess it by dowry nor inheritance. RoUo 
accepted so much of the law of the Franks, when he took his 
Christian wife and her fertile dower." 

The duke smiled, and motioned to his aged friend to admit the 
messaiger of Matilda to his presence. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Traih painta m characters more strange 

Than ever fiction drew. Oxj> Plat. 



When Roger de Beaumont opened the door of the cabin, the 
messenger of Matilda presented himself From his long, flowing 
robe and tonsured head, William saw at once that he was an ec- 
clesiastic, and naturally expected that the conditions which the 
Flemish princess wished to impose, related either to some vow 
which she had made, or endowments which she wished to bestow 
out of her dowry upon the church ; neither of which circumstances 
were likely, in that age of deep religious enthusiast, to meet 
with opposition on his part. 

The priest was a man about thirty years of age ; tall, thin, of ^ 
a pale, thoughtful cast of countenance ; of an Italian rather than 
a Flemish cast ; although his garb was merely that of a simple 
diurchman. Without any insignia of spiritual rank, his appear- 
ance was so noble and commanding, that the Duke of Normandy 
rose with involuntary respect as he made his appearance. 

" Welcome, father !*' he said, at the same time pointing to a 
seat at the further end of the little cabin ; " and doubly welcome 
as the envoy of my cousin Matilda ! May I ask his name who 
is so honored ?" 

" Lanfranc," replied the churchman, calmly. 

William paused. From the lofly bearing of his visitor he ex- 
pected to have heard one of the noblest names in Flanders. 
That of Lanfranc was entirely unknown to him. 

" I am the bearer," continued the priest, *' of a message from 
the princess." 

He glanced as he spoke towards Roger de Beaumont, as if to 
intimate that it must be delivered privately. 
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'* I have no secrets from Messire de Beaumont," observed the 
duke. 

" Possibly not, beausire," answered Lanfranc ; " but the noble 
maiden I represent may have. I can only follow my instructions, 
which are to deliver my message to your grace's ear alone." 

" Alone !" repeated the lover of Matilda. " I do not compre- 
hend the motive of such privacy." 

" Nor I," observed the messenger. " I can only obey the will 
of her who sent me. I am not here to judge it." 

" What if I decline to receive it without a witness 1" 

" In that case I return to Bruges on the instant." 

Hie Duke of Normandy paused for a few moments, to consider 
how he i^ould act. At last he intimated, by a signal of his hand, 
his wish that Roger de Beaumont should leave him with the 
priest. 

Roger de Beaumont, who was one of the most incurious per- 
sons in the world, left the cabin without a word. 

" Now, priest !" exclaimed the impatient duke, " we are alone 
— your message ?" 

" Beausire," replied Lanfranc, " although the tongue which ut- 
ters them is that of a poor priest, the words are those of the high 
and puissant princess, Matilda of Flanders. I therefore must 
entreat your grace, if you find aught in them to offend, to attri- 
bute the offence to no malice or want of respect on my part !" 

" I promise," said William, scarcely knowing what to think of 
the messenger's long exordium. 

" Thus, then, says the Lady Matilda to her cousin, the Duke of 
Normandy : Although he has dishonored his knighthood, princely 
rank, and the tie of blood between them, by an outrage on her 
person, which, in Flanders, a peasant would blush to offer to his 
equal, the princess not only pardons him, but, on three condi- 
tions, will become his wife." 

" Three conditions!" repeated William, eagerly ; '*name them 1" 

" First, the Duke of Normandy shall swear upon the blessed 
Evangelist, never to abandon his claim to the crown of England ; 
but to follow it whilst he has strength to wield a sword, one 
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knight to bear his banner, and one man-at-arms to stand beside 
him." 

" Right joyftilly !" exclaimed the duke. " Would I were as 
sure of a heavenly crown," he added, with presumptuous confi- 
dence, " as of the Saxon monardi's ! Matilda is right : she de- 
serves to be a queen ! The next condition, man — the next 1" 

" That you shall grant her the life of any vavasour, or vassal, 
either in your native dominions of Normandy, or any fief or do- 
minion your courage hereafter may acquire." 

« A life !" repeated the duke. " Whose ?" 

He fixed his eyes with a searching expression upon the priest, 
as he asked the question : but the countenance of Lanfranc re- 
mained immovable. 

" I know not, beausire," he replied. 

" Priest !" said William, " thou art, or ought to be, a raaxL of 
God — of wholesome counsel to the soul's weal ! May I promise 
this thing ? What if Matilda should demand the life of my near- 
est kindred, my wisest counsellor, or my truest friend ?" 

It was one of those questions which either make or mar the 
fortunes of a man according to his answer. A man less honest 
than Lanfranc would have endeavored to palliate the crime of 
such a promise ; he, on the contrary, unhesitatingly denounced it 
as a sinfiil and unchristian oath. 

" Humph !" observed the duke," struck by his sincerity ; " our 
cousin Matilda has chosen a singular messenger !" 

" The Princess Matilda did not choose me," replied Lanfranc. 

« Who, then 1" 

" My ecclesiastical superior in Bruges. Willingly would I have 
declined the office, had my vow of obedience permitted ; for I can- 
not approve of a compact in which the life of a human being is 
made a condition." 

" By every saint in the calendar," exclaimed William, " but 
thou art an honest man ! and the boldness of thy answer has 
done thee more good than injury in my favor ! It may not be 
much now," he added, with a smile, "to stand well with the 
Duke of Normandy^ — for I have both the Fr^ch king and my 
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false oousin, Guy of Burgundy, leagued against me — but the day 
is not far distant when I shall crush my enemies !" 

The priest inclined his head with a cold iiidifference, which 
seemed to say that the future fortunes of the speaker could affect 
him but little. 

" And what may be the third condition ?" demanded the duke. 

" Your grace has not yet acceded to the second," observed 
Lanfra»6. 

Although William was of a most imperious, passionate nature, 
so strong was his love for his fair cousin, that he submitted to 
what appeared to him the caprice of her messenger. 

" I agree to it !" he exclaimed. " If there be sin in it, the bur- 
then must rest upon Matilda's soul and mine. The third condi- 
tion, man — the third !" 

" That you swear to bestow the forfeit possessions of the cul- 
prit whose life your consort may demand, according to her plea- 
sure !" 

" I may freely promise that !" 

" A promise alone is not sufficient," observed the priest ; " you 
must swear — ^and I am' empowered to receive your oath." 

LanfVanc drew from his bosom a copy of the Holy Evange- 
lists, upon parchment — one of the treasures of the church to which 
he was attached, in Bruges — and placed it on the littla cabin 
table, upon which the duke's night-lamp was still standing. As 
he dictated, William repeated the oath, which, when he had ter- 
minated, he sealed it with his lips. 

" Beausire !" said the priest, seriously, " this is no common oath 
which you have taken. It must be kept, to the peril of your 
soul !" 

" Must not all oaths be kept 1" inquired the duke. 

" Doubtless," replied Lanfranc; " but this has been taken upon 
the blessed eucharist itself!" 

William crossed his brow in pious terror, as the speaker, after 
first kneeling reverently before the precious manuscript, which 
still remained upon the table, turned back the leaves, between 
which he pointed out to the Duke of Normandy a small golden 

murr iiiRnR. 9* 
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ostensory, in form and size not unlike a locket It contained one 
of those wafers which, according to Catholic faith, priestly words 
and priestly signs change to incarnate divinity. 

"My task is accomplished," said Lanfranc; "would that I 
could have declined it — but obedience is better than sacrifice ! 
All that remains for me to do, is to give your grace the token 
intrusted to me by the princess." 

He drew from his finger a ring — the same which Brihtric had 
returned to Matilda, and presented it in her name to her cousin, 
who looked upon himself by that act, as her affianced husband. 
Drawing a rich ruby from his own hand, the Duke of Normandy 
gave it to the priest in return. 

" And now, beausire," said the latter, " return as swiftly as 
winds can speed you, to your own dominions ! It belongs to the 
ministers of Normandy and Flanders to conclude the rest." 

William would have pressed upon the speaker proofs of his 
gratitude more solid than words, but they were respectfully de- 
clined. It is impossible to say whether this was calculation or 
indifference on the part of Lanfranc : in either case it served his 
interests ; for the future conqueror of England was so struck by 
his manner, that he eventually elevated him to the highest eccle- 
siastical dignities in his power to bestow. 

In compliance with the recommendation he had received, the 
duke weighed anchor, and, in less than an hour after the depar- 
ture of Matilda's messenger, set sail for Normandy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mark where she stands I Around her form I draw 

The awful circle of our solemn church. ^ 

Set but a foot within the sacred line, and on thy head — 

Tea, though it wore a crown— I launch 

Tlie curse of Rome I Richsubu. 

It would be perfectly out of place, in memoirs such as these, 
to trace the negotiations which took place between the courts of 
Normandy and Flanders, before the preliminaries of marriage 
were finally settled. The ceremony, however, at last took place, 
in 1052, at Augi, in Normandy, whither the bride was conveyed 
by her father, attended by a numerous train of knights and nobles. 

Henry I,, the reigning monarch of France, entertained the 
deepest animosity against his powerful vassal, the youthful Duke 
of Normandy, whose illegitimate birth offered but too plausible 
a pretext for the various attempts which were made to deprive 
him of his paternal inheritance. Fortunately for William, his 
marriage with Matilda assured him a powerftil ally, in the person 
of her father — ^who, though only Earl of Flanders, was one of 
the most wealthy potentates of the age — thanks to the industri- 
ous and commercial spirit of the people he reigned over. 

Scarcely was the nuptial knot securely tied, when the bride- 
groom was called to defend his possessions by arms. Henry, 
with all the chivalry of France, was making great preparations 
to attack him — when death put a stop to his design. 

His son and successor — being a minor — was lefl under the 
guardianship of Earl Baldwin ; all danger, therefore, of a war 
between the suzerain and his vassal ceased. 

A fresh danger, however, threatened the happiness of the new- 
ly-married couple, from a source they least expected. Mauger, 
Archbishop of Rouen — an illegitimate brother of the late duke, 
who had elevated J>im to the prin^aoy of Normandjr — ^ifas pne 
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of the most dangerous of William's enemies. He had long been 
closely allied with the French king and Guy of Burgundy. He 
was seated in an apartment of his palace at Eouen, consulting 
with the latter personage on the steps to be taken in consequence 
c^ Henry's death — that monarch having been the life and soul 
of their enterprise. 

The prelate was a noble-looking personage, in the full meridian 
of manhood, and not less impetuous than ambitious ; qualified 
by his tastes and habits — which, perhaps, after all, were not 
more mundane than those of the ecclesiastics of his age — ^rather 
for the camp than the cloister. 

Guy of Burgundy — disheartened by the death of his ally, and 
the marriage of his cousin — contemplated retiring to his own do- 
minions. The contest no longer appeared equal. 

"Retire!" repeated the archbishop several times, in a con- 
temptuous tone; "and so leave your rival to the enjoyment of a 
crown which ought to be your own ! By my priesthood ! but 
my brother was right in nominating the son of Arlotta as his 
successor, when he undertook his mad expedition to the Holy 
Land ! William knows how to defend his claims — he has more 
of the blood of Rollo in his veins than you can boast of I" 

" What can I do ?" demanded the young man in an anxious 
tone; "without allies, it is impossible I can carry on the war I 
Everything my rival undertakes tunis to his advantage. His 
outrage on Matilda, which should have been the occasion of 
his destruction, procured him a wealthy bride and a powerful 
ally in the Earl of Flanders ! Like the reed," he added, " I 
must bend to the storm, I lack the strength to resist !" 

" And resign your hopes of Normandy ?" exclaimed the indig- 
nant prelate. 

" Even so !" was the gloomy rejoinder. " Occasion no longer 
favors me !" 

" Occasion," interrupted Mauger, disdainftdly ; "genius makee 
occasions — mediocrity alone is content to wait for them. The 
very marriage which William deems the pledge of his high 
fortune, may be made the means of his undoing !" 
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" How S0 1" demanded the young man. 
" Matilda and he," replied the archbishop, " stand within the 
forbidden degree of affinity. Their union, without the consent 
of the Pope, is illegal. Both have incurred the censures of the 
church." 

" And who will dare to pronounce them ?" said the Count of 
Bui^undy, fixing an inquiring glance on his companion. 

"I dare!" exclaimed Mauger, impetuously. "Since those 
who are most interested, withdraw from the contest, I will under- 
take to carry on the war alone : my crozier against William's 
sword — ^mj mitre against his otowu ! I do not fear the result." 

Guy did ; but he was far too politic to express the least doubt 
upon the ultimate success of an act, which, if it did nothing else, 
promised at least to embarrass and annoy his rival. He there- 
fore confirmed the speaker in his intention, by every argument 
in his power : promising, in the event of their succeeding in de- 
priving their enemy of his crown, to bestow upon him the lord- 
ship of Lisieu, in full sovereignty. 

The said lordship of Lisieu had been the original cause of en- 
mity between the arrogant archbishop and his nephew ; the lat- 
ter, as his uncle concluded, having unjustly kept it from him, 
contrary to the will of the late duke. 

The prelate needed but little incitement to induce bim to carry 
out the threat he had so incautiously made ; and that little was 
supplied by the promise of Guy of Burgundy, which he con- 
firmed by an oath. 

" I will do it !" said Mauger, firmly. 
"Whenf 

" Ere the world is four and twenty hours older," he continued, 
" all Normandy shall learn that its self-styled duke has incurred 
the censure of the church ! I will absolve his vavasours and vassals 
from their oaths of allegiance, pronounce his marriage null and 
void, and solemnly excommumcate both him and Matilda !" 

On the following morning, although it was neither f^te nor fast 
day, the ambitious prelate proceeded in solemn state to the cathe- 
dral, attended by Guy of Burgundy, and several knights and dis- 
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affected nobles, who held their lands of his see. Struck by the 
unusual circumstance of the procession, the citizens and magis- 
trates repaired to the church. Every one expected something 
extraordinary, though none guessed exactly what was about to 
happen. 

No sooner was the mass ended, than the archbishop and dianoins 
robed themselves in their black vestments, as if to celebrate the 
office of the dead. The attendants replaced the tapers upon the 
altar by those formed of yellow wax. A shudder ran through 
the crowd of assistants : it was the first intimation of the fearful 
ceremony which was about to take place ; fearful at any time, 
but doubly so in an age when the ignorance and superstition of 
the laity attached a credulous importance to the curses of the 
church. Mauger, robed in a black cope, mitre, and stole, ad- 
vanced at the head of his chapter to the high altar, diaunting, as 
they slowly passed along the choir, the sublime and awful hymn, 

* Dies ira, dies ilia, 
Solvet secljun in favilla.'' 

As soon as the prelate reached the topmost step, and his suf- 
fragans were ranged on each side of him, the chaunting ceased, 
and the arch-priest placed in the hands of his superior, and the 
members of the chapter, a wax taper of the same dismal hue as 
those buniing on the altar. A priest, who remained at the reading- 
desk in the choir, read to the people the table of the prohibited 
degrees of marriage. 

When he had finished, the archbishop for the first time broke 
the silence. 

" Whereas William of Normandy, unmindful of the laws of 
God and his Holy Church, has taken unto himself in marriage, 
his cousin Matilda, daughter of the high and puissant seignior, 
Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, without dispensation — dispensation 
first obtained from our Holy Father at Rome, we, Mauger, by 
divine permission and favor of the Apostolic See, Archbishop of ' 
Bouen, Metropolitan and Primate of Normandy, for the better 
preserving of discipline amongst the ibithful, and the terror of 
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evil-doers, pronounce the aforesaid marriage null and void, and 
the oflfenders excommunicated from all communion with Chris- 
tians ; in virtue of our apostolic authority, we thrust them forth 
from the pale of our Holy Church, and deliver William, Duke 
of Normandy, and Matilda, falsely styling herself Duchess of 
Normandy, body and soul to the Evil One." 

A deep groan of mingled surprise and horror broke from the 
congregation. The magistrates of the city, and many who were 
friends and partisans of the young duke, fled hastily from the 
church, lest they should be compromised by even witnessing what 
was to follow. 

" We ftu*ther," continued the archbishop, *' declare accursed, 
«id excommunicate tiie unworthy priest who profaned the Blessed 
Sacrament of marriage by celebrating the unhallowed union : let 
him be accursed for ever !" 

" Anathema ! Anathema !" solemnly chaunted the chanoins. 

" Let William, Duke of Normandy, be accursed — in castle or 
in field — waking or sleeping — eating or fasting — ^in council or in 
action ! Let no Christian serve him— no man pray for him — no 
noble, vavasour, knight, or burgher, do him liege service till he 
hath done penance for his sin, and reconciled himself to the 
offended church !" 

The anathema was repeated. 

" Let Matilda of Flanders be accursed !" continued the prelate 
— " held as a wanton and a leman, until she separates herself 
from the husband to whom she hath been unlawfully joined ! 
Let none serve or reverence her, but let all good Christians 
shrink with abhorrence at her name, until, by public penance, she 
has removed this scandal from the land, and reconciled herself to 
the offended church !" 

Again the anathema was repeated. Many of the curses pro- 
nounced in the formula of excommunication we have purposely 
omitted, not to shock our readers by a repetition of the blas- 
phemies usual on the occasion, when man, arrogating the right of 
omnipotence, presumed to curse his fellow-man — to pronounce 
a malediction in the awftd name of that Being who has revealed 
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himself to His creatures only through His attributes of love add 
mercy ! 

We refer the curious in such matters to " Gault's Rdigious 
Ceremonies," where the formula is detailed at length. 

The solemnity was rendered still more terrible by the sullen 
boom of the great bell of the church, which tolled every half 
minute, as if for the dead. 

As the last anathema escaped from the lips of the archbishop, 
the members of the chapter extinguished the yellow tapers which 
they held in their hands, beneath their feet. The affrighted con- 
gregation ran shrieking and howling from the church. 

Before MaugeF and his confederates reached the palace of the 
former, afler the impious act we have just described, a messenger 
had been despatched by the friends of WDliam, with intelligaioe 
of what had taken place, to the Caslle of Augi, where the newly- 
married pair were still residing. 

In his progress through the city, the prelate could not avoid 
being struck by the dark looks of the citizens, most of whom 
were loyally attached to their youthful sovereign. The women 
murmured openly at the excommunication — ^for, although the 
bride and bridegroom stood within the prohibited degree of con- 
sanguinity, marriages between parties similarly situated were by 
no means of unusual occurrence. Tf accommodation were pos- 
sible with heaven, it was still more so with the church — especially 
with those who were willing to pay for it. 

Had William's uncle been an Oriental scholar, instead of an 
ignorant, ambitious priest, he would have paused before he ven- 
tured to proceed to such extremities with his fiery nephew and 
sovereign ; for the Arabs have a well-known proverb, " that 
curses are like young chickens, and always come home to roost." 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment and rage of William 
on receiving intelligence of the outrage offered to himself and 
bride by his perfidious uncle, in the first burst of indignation, 
he threatened to march to Rouen, and burn the audacious prelate 
in his own palace. The nobles who formed his court, were 
equally indignant — for the beauty and courtesy of Matilda had 
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already rendered her popular with the gallant Normans — and 
eagerly offered to second him. 

" You are right, jioble friends and vassals !" exclaimed the 
bridegroom, as he entered the great hall of the Castle of Augi, 
where his guests wei^e all assembled ; " the sword is the only 
answer for this presumptuous priest !'* 

" The very answer he wishes !" observed a calm voice near 
him. 

William turned, and recognized in the speaker the monk Lan- 
franc, who had won his good opinion on the occasion of his visit 
to him as the messenger of Matilda, at Ostend. 

" How, sir priest 1" he said. " Do you approve of the arch- 
bishop's presumption ?" 

" I never approve of evil," was the reply. 

" Still you defend him f 

" You mistake," said Lanfranc, with the same imperturbable 
coldness. " It is you and your bride whom I defend. Matilda, 
as the granddaughter of your aimt Eleanor, stands within the 
prohibited degree. That is enough to give a color of justice to 
the pretensions of your enemies: at present they are weak; be- 
ware how, by an act of intemperance on your part, they become 
strong ^" 

The younger nobles interrupted the speaker by clamorously 
demanding to march to Rouen ; but the elder portion of the as 
sembly paused — they began to comprehend the drift of the 
speaker. 

Roger De Beaumont approached his master, and whispered in 
his ear to- consult the monk in private, before he determined 
upon what measures to pursue. 

" What if the shaveling counsels peace !" exclaimed the im- 
patient duke. 

" Listen to him," replied the old noble, " provided his reasons 
are good." , 

*' Never, by heavens !" answered William. " I have not braved 
the arms of France — the machinations of my enemies — to cow 
beneath the crozier of one who is my subject, too !" 
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It was evident tiiat the speaker was too deeply wounded, both 
in his pride and love, to listen patiently to any counsel that did 
not accord with his sense of honor and resentment at the wanton 
insult he had received. Still, B^og^r De Beaumont was not Up 
be deterred : he was resolved that Lanfranc— of whose judgment 
he had the highest opinion — should be heard. Without asking 
permission of his fiery master, he beckoned the monk to ap- 
proach the elevated part of the hall .where they were both 
standing. 

" How, sir priest !" said the duke ; " you objected but now to 
my mardi to Rouen ?" 

*• I did, beausire." 

"And why r 

" Because by so doing," replied Lanfranc, " you would play 
into the hands of your enemies. You are bold, prince, young 
and valiant; but not strong enough to contend with Rome: its 
thunders would reach you here — even in Normandy." 

" And what does Rome care," demanded William, impatiently, 
" for a quarrel between my unde and myself?" 

" At present, nothing ; put your threat into execution, and the 
question becomes changed : it will then be Rome, and not Mau- 
ger, whom you assail ; and Rome knows how to defend her in- 
terests. Appeal, prince, to the Pontiff: flattered by your sub- 
mission, he will do you justice — confirm your marriage, whidi 
no succeeding pope could then impeach !" 

The Duke of Normandy was too clear-headed not to perceive 
at once the advantage of following the counsel of Lanfranc ; still 
he hesitated — for, in the line of conduct proposed, he saw no 
means of vengeance on the archbishop. 

" And so let the traitor at Rouen escape 1" he said. " Priest, 
there lies the blot on thy device !" 

The monk eyed him for a few moments in silence, as if to as- 
sure himself that the speaker was really so obtuse as not to see 
the different position in which his enemy would then be placed. 
While he fought for the most trivial dogma of Rome, Mauger 
was invulnerable ; for Rome must arm in his defence. Let the 
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quarrel touch only his personal interests, and tlie thunders of the 
Vatican would rest perfectly harmless. 

" Prince," he observed at last, " I have yet to learn that there 
is less pleasure in crushing a serpent because its fangs have just 
been drawn." 

William smiled — ^he began to comprehend him. 

" Your marriage once declared valid by the church," continued 
the speaker, " you will have ample leisure to crush your enemy, 
whose conduct, in selling the sacred vessels of the church, to 
supply his extravagances, will then place him in your power. 
Strike the archbishop now, and you elevate him to the rank of 
a martyr — wait your time, and you will degrade him to a 
criminal !" 

The Duke of Normandy did wait The very next day, sub- 
missive letters were written to the Pope, and Lanfranc dispatched, 
as William's agent, to the Holy See — the result of his negotia- 
tions proving that he could scarcely have chosen a better. Whilst 
Guy of Burgundy and the prelate were daily expecting some 
outbreak on the part of the outraged bridegroom, the latter re- 
mained quietly enjoying his happiness in the Castle of Augi. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Corsed is he that removeth the landmark 
Of his neighbor, or toucheth the heritage 
Of the orphan and the widow. 

St. Ambrosius di Vkrikah. 

As the astute monk Lanfranc had foreseen, the benevolence of 
the Holy See was conciliated by the unreserved submission of 
the youthful Duke and Duchess of Normandy to its judgment ; 
and, afler a few months' residence in the Eternal City, their 
messenger returned with a bull, by which the reigning pontiff 
annulled the sentence of excommimication pronounced by the 
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Archbishop of Rouen, and confirmed ihe marriage of WOliam 
and Matilda, on condition — for when did Rome fail to impose 
conditions if in her power to exact them ? — ^that the royal pair 
each built and endowed an abbey, as the price of the dispensa- 
tion. 

It is to this decree that daen owes it noblest monuments — ^the 
stately abbeys of St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity : the former 
erected and endowed by William for a fraternity of monks, of 
whidi, as a recompense for his services, he made his messenger 
and adviser the first abbot ; the latter by Matilda, for a commu- 
nity of nuns. 

Its royal and munifieent foundress was afterwards buried 
there. 

Guy of Burgundy, and his confederate, Mauger— disappointed 
in the result of their scheme — gave up the contest. Xhe earl 
retired to his dominions, where he lived in security ; not so the 
ambitious priest — who remained exposed to the vengeance of 
his insulted nephew and sovereign. 

Men must have had a strange idea of religion in those days, 
when it was universally believed that an ofiering to God or the 
church — no matter by what oppressive or unjust means that 
offering was obtained — could atone for the most fearful crimes. 
Perhaps they considered that, as heaven was a partkeps criminis, 
absolution followed as a matter of course. 

The ground on which the abbey of St. Stephen was to be 
erected, was taken possession of by William without the least 
regard to the claims of the owners, only one of whom — a valiant 
knight, named Fitz-Arthur — ventured to remonstrate : it is need- 
less to say — as the sequel will show — without success. 

In order to give greater solemnity to the foundation of the 
abbey, the Duke of Normandy had summoned the prelates and 
most considerable of his vassals to the ceremony. Amongst 
those who attended, Mauger, trusting to his priestly character, 
had the presumption to present himself. A dark smile lit the 
countenance of William, as he witnessed the arrival of his am- 
bitious relative. Matilda refused to receive him — ^woman-like 
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she felt the insult offered to her, by the doubts thrown upon the 
legality of her marriage, and could not conceal her resentment. 
The foundations for the walls were already dug, and blessed by 
the clergy. Just as the foundation stone was about being lowered 
to its resting-place, a knight, holding an in&nt by the hand, step- 
ped from the crowd to forbid the ceremony. It was the lord of 
the land upon whidi the edifice was to be built — a Norman gen- 
tleman, named Fitz-Arthur. 

" I protest," he said, " in the presence of my brotlier nobles 
and vavasours, against this act of spoliation ! Beausire," he ad- 
ded, addressing the duke, " you cannot offer to heaven the inhe- 
ritance of my fathers;" 

William was so incensed at this act of boldness, that he com- 
manded his guards to drive the speaker from the assembly. 
Before his orders could be complied with, both he and his infant 
son stooped and grasped a handful of the soil. 

" Bear witness all," said the outraged gentleman, "that I and 
my boy have each taken a handful of the earth, in token of our 
lawful claim to its possession ! I leave it to heaven and your 
conscience, duke," he added, " to see that it is satisfied !" So 
saying, he withdrew from the spot, content with having thus pub- 
licly protested against the robbery. 

As the Archbishop of Rouen was about to quit the ground, a 
priest advanced into the circle, and read from a parchment a cita- 
tion for him to appear before a convocation of the bishops of 
Normandy, at Lisieu, to answer certain charges there and then 
to be advanced against him. 

The haughty prelate fired at the insult. 

" There can be no convocation, sir priest," he said, " without my 
sanction ! Am I not primate of Normandy f 

Without replying directly to the question, the ecclesiastic read 
a second document, which proved to be a brief from the Pope, 
authorizing the duke to call such a convocation, and giving the 
assembly full power to examine and judge all who might be ac- 
cused of offence against the canons of the church, without re- 
spect to the rank they held in it. 
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Maimer felt that he was lost ; for his pride and insolence had 
long rendered him unpopular with the clergy. Without a word, 
he retired from the ground, and that very night set out for 
Rouen, to concert the means of defence against the charges which 
he knew would be brought against him. 

Deeply mortifying as it was to lus pride to appear as a crimi- 
nal before a body of men over whom, by right of office, he should 
preside, the Papal rescript left him no choice but to submit. 
William, thanks to the counsels of Lanfranc, had found the means 
to attack him with his own weapons ; and his discomfiture was 
complete. 

Although, in the general corruption of the church in the 
eleventh century, nothing was more common than for the great 
dignitaries to deal with the property of their sees as if it were 
their own, still it was forbidden by the canons. 

It was clearly proved against the archbishop that he had sold 
the plate and consecrated vessels from many of the religious es- 
tablishments in his diocese, to supply his luxury and extrava- 
gance. He was found guilty, and deposed, by men whose hands, 
in all probability, were no cleaner than his own ; and Maurilliers 
was elected to the archbishopric in. his place. 

The council in which the deposition of Mauger took place was 
held at Lisieu, in 1055. Their decision materially strengthened 
the influence of the sovereign. 

No sooner was the sentence reported to William, than he im- 
parted it to his consort, to whom he knew the intelligence would 
be most grateful ; for it is not to be concealed, that the first of 
our English queens — however illustrious she may be considered 
as the patroness of arts and learning — ^possessed a most unfor- 
giving disposition, when once offended. 

We say the first of our English queens, because Matilda was 
the first wife of an English sovereign who assumed the title " 
of Regina. Previous to the conquest, the Saxons styled the wives 
of their monarchs, their ladies or companions. The word queen, 
or " cwene," is Saxon, and signifies a peer, or equal ; and appears 
to have been applied indiscriminately to males and females. 
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The duchess received the intelligence of her enemy's disgrace 
with intense satisfaction ; and, kissing her husband, bade him re- 
member the oath he had taken, and avenge her on the Saxon 
Brihtric, as he had done upon the Norman Mauger. 

William renewed his promise, and kept his word. 

About this time Matilda gave birth to her eldest son, who 
was called, after his grandfather, Robert. The choice of name 
seems to have been in accordance with the adventurous, unsettled 
life of the prince, for, like his ancestor, he became a wanderer in 
the Holy Land, and his death was almost as obscure as his. 

The birth of Robert was followed by that of Richard, William 
Rufus, and six daughters. The royal pair occupied themselves 
in the education of their children ; and, whatever might have 
been Matilda's first pi'edilection for the fair-haired Saxon who 
had scorned her love, there is little doubt but tliat the affectioD 
she entertained for William was permanent and sincere. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A pirate, preying on the spoils of those 
Oast by the tempest on some barren shore. 

GBBOir. 

Thb influence which Matilda exercised in the councils of her 
husband produced the most beneficial effect, as far as Normandy 
was concerned. Bom and reared in Flanders — in the eleventh 
century, and for several succeeding ages, the most industrious 
and commercial country — she perfectly comprehended the ad- 
vantage of trade to a nation. By her enlightened advice, William 
devoted his energies to the encouragement of commerce ; and his 
subjects soon experienced the benefits of his new policy. 

Shortly after his marriage, he intrusted the reins of govern- 
ment to Iris duchess, and made a visit to England, whose child- 
less sovereign — Edward the Confessor — ^had, in gratitude for the 
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hospitable reception he had received dimng his misfortunes and 
exile at the court of Normandy, promised to make William his 
heir. 

Some writers have contended that the promise was not given 
till after the union of the duke and Matilda ; other very grave 
authorities are of the contrary opim'on ; and we are inclined to 
their view of the question. By all accounts, William was most 
honorably received by the sainted king; who dismissed him 
with many costly gifts and tok«is of his friendship. 

There is very little doubt that even at this period the designs 
of the Duke of Normandy upon England were well known to 
his father-in-law, Baldwin, and more than suspected by Harold, 
the rightful heir to the English crown. During the exile of Earl 
Godwin and his family, Tostig, his second son, espoused Matilda's 
sister, Judith ; and from that moment became one of the most 
ardent conspirators against the rights of his brother, Haroid. 

In 1065, Harold — having been shipwrecked at the mouth of 
the rivor Maye, on his way to Normandy — was arrested by the 
Earl of Ponthieu, in whose dominions he had landed, and held 
prisoner by that petty sovereign, in the hope of obtaining a large 
ransom for his release. 

The misfortune of the English prince was the advantage of 
William, who compelled the Earl of Ponthieu to resign his prey ; 
and received Harold and his attendants at the court of Norman- 
dy, where he was lavish in his attentions and flatteries. 

Although received as a guest, the unlucky ^axon was virtually 
the prisoner of the wily host, who seized the occasion to inform 
him of his having been adopted by Edward the Confessor to suc- 
ceed him on the English throne ; and even extorted from him 
an oath that, on the death of that monarch, he (Harold) should 
acknowledge him. 

On this occasion it was that William practised the ruse 
which Lanfranc had employed towards himself when he swore 
to grant Matilda's three requests, befi>re she consented to become 
his wife. Instead, however, of the consecrated host, the wily- 
Norman caused the most venerated relics to be concealed be- 
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neath the covering of the altar upon which Harold was to swear. 
As soon as the oath was taken, he drew aside the antependium, 
and discovered the shrines which contained them. 

" You have sworn not only on the altar of God," he said, " but 
on the relics of his saints. Woe to thee, Harold, shouldst thou 
break thy oath !*' 

The English prince turned pale with anger at the unworthy 
trick which had been played upon him ; for, in that superstitious 
age, it was thought that an oath received additional sanctity, and 
became doubly binding on the conscience, from being taken upon 
the relics of the saints, each of whom became, as it were, at- 
testing witnesses of the fact, and, if broken, avengers of the per- 
jury. 

" It needed not this," he said, " to induce me to keep faith with 
thee ! If Edward has named thee as his successor, no act of 
mine shall interfere between thee and the crown !" 

The Norman duke pretended to be satisfied — ^we say pretend- 
ed — for it is not possible that a mind so astute as his should not 
have foreseen that, once at freedom and in England, Harold would 
look upon his oath as little binding upon his conscience ; it hav- 
ing been extorted. 

In order to render Harold's breach of faith towards him, in 
such a case, more flagrant, he proceeded to affiance the English 
prince, then in the full pride of manhood, to his daughter, then 
only seven years old. Of course the union was ncJver celebrated. 

In the Bayeux tapestry — the work of Matilda's hands — the 
ceremony of the oath is fully depicted. 

A late writer, in speaking of this tapestry — ^perhaps the most 
remarkable piece of needlework in the world — states, that it is 
preserved in the Cathedral of Bayeux : it was preserved there 
nearly twenty years ago, when it was removed to the library and 
museum of the city, where it still remains a monument of the 
conquest of England, and has survived the stately abbey built 
upon the field which decided the rival claims of Harold and Wil- 
liam. Napoleon, at the time of his meditated expedition to this 
country, sent for it to Paris, where it was exhibited, as a means of 
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exddDg the French nation m their ardor against perfidious Al- 
bion. When he abandoned his project, the tapestry was return- 
ed ; not, however, without having derived an advantage from its 
visit to the metropolis : it had been engraved and restored. 

During a long residence in Bayeux,* having had frequ^it op- 
portunities of inspecting this remarkable work of the first of our 
Norman queens^ the following notice of it may not prove unac- 
ceptable to our readers : 

The Bayeux tapestry consists of a roll of linen about twenty 
inches wide and seventy yards long. From the slovenly manner 
in which it was shown, it has become much injured at the ends. It 
is a sort of panorama, beginning with Harold's visit to Norman- 
dy — ^his oath — ^the preparations for the conquest — ^the embark- 
ation, landing, and battle of Hastings — and ending with the deatii 
of the Saxon king. The figures appear to have been cut out first 
in cloth, without the least regard to the natural colors of the ob- 
jects intended to be portrayed, and afterwards stretched upon the 
groundwork. Thus we find green horses, yellow ships, and red 
men. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The serf must quit the peaceful plough, 
His hand must grasp the bow or brand ; 
War reigns in every valley now, 
And desolation marks the land. 

Ou> Satia 



The death of Edward the Confessor, and the assumption of the 
crown by Harold, who considered that his oath was not binding 
upon his conscience, because extorted, was the signal for one of 
the most remarkable undertakings which ever occupied the pen 
of the historian — ^namely, the invasion and conquest of a power- 
ful country, by — comparatively speaking — a mere handfiil of men ! 

• The writer hold a professorship in the college there, m 1888. 
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Great as wa8 the indignation and disf^pomtment of William 
at Harold's breach of faith, he did not suffer them to blind him to 
f^ vast difficulty of the project he had undertaken. He pro- 
ceeded quietly to make his preparations, and commenced by an- 
nouncing to his assembled nobles his intention of asserting his 
claim to the English crown by force of arms : an intimation 
which was listened to with marked coldness by most of them — 
for the project was generally considered wild and chimerical. 

Fitz-Osbome— one of their body, whom they deputed to wait 
upon their sovereign, to express their unwillingness to serve out 
of Normandy — in the exuberance of his loyalty, so far forgot the 
tenor of his commission as to proffer, in the name of his brother 
nobles, to double the number of men which each vassal, tU5Cord- 
ing to lus tenure, was obliged to bring into the field. Many re- 
monstrated ; shame kept some silent ; but William, by the ad- 
vice of Lanfranc, sent for the refractory peers one by one, and re- 
monstrated with them. ^ 

Excited by the kind words and mt^ificent promises of the 
duke, the proffers of Fitz-Osborne became realities ; each baron 
and knight agreed to double his service. William attempted to 
enlist the King of France in his undertaking — ^but in vain ; Philip 
scouted the idea, and refused to listen to his proffers of holding 
England — in Uie event of his success — as a fief of the French 
crown. 

The most important service to his enterprise was raider ed by 
his father-in-law, Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who assisted Wil- 
liam lai^ely, both with ships and men, which were confided to 
the command of Tostig, Harold's unnatural brother, to enable 
him to make a descent upon England, where he was defeated by 
Earl Morcar, who drove him into Scotland ; from which country 
he made his escape into Norway, and persuaded Harfager, its 
warlike king, to make a descent upon the island at the same time 
with the Duke of Normandy. 

St. Vallery was the port appointed for the rendezvous of Wil- 
liam's fleet, to which place the duke set out, after investing Matilda 
with the regency during his absence. Lanfiranc^ his counsellor 
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and friend, accompanied him. For several days after his arrival 
the fleet remained wind-bound, and the common soldiers began 
to murmur : they considered it, in their superstition, as an omen 
that heaven disapproved of the attempt to subjugate a free peo- 
ple who had never injured them : desertions, in consequence, be- 
came frequent. 

The duke and Lanfrano were conversing together, as they 
paced the sands of the little port where the becalmed fleet was 
still lying at anchor. Several times did William cast impatient 
glances at the vane of the spire of the church, which the piety of 
the mariners had erected upon a lofly rock at the mouth of the 
harbor : it still retained its old position. 

"Was ever anything so unfortunate?" observed William im- 
patiently. " If this obstinate calm continues, Harold may reign 
in peace, and mock at his broken oath and my credulity — ^for not 
a soldier will be left me !" 

The monk only smiled. / 

" Fit subject for mirth !" said the speaker, with increased ill- 
humor. 

" I smiled, beausire," replied Lanfranc, " to think that even 
your prudence has forsaken you ; you, who in this enterprise 
have surmounted difficulties which might have appalled the most 
determined, to be talking of being vanquished by one so easily 
removed !" 

" What ! the wind ?" exclaimed the future sovereign of Eng- 
land, devoutly crossing himself — for, with the superstition of the 
age, he thought the priest alluded to the action of some super- 
natural agency. " No, Lanfranc — no ! My subjects have al- 
ready named our father Robert the Devil, from his supposed 
tampering in such practices : I have no wish to continue the title !" 

The Abbot of St. Stephens shrugged his shoulders ; perhaps he 
had little faith in such agency. 

" What would you give," he demanded, " to the man who re- 
moved, not the impediment — for that 1 hold to be impossible — 
but the ill effects it has produced upon the minds of your sol- 
diery?" 
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" Were he a knight," replied William, " a noble fief in my 
dominions." 

" What if a priest f inquired the monk. 

" The richest benefice in my gift, in the fair kingdom I am about 
to take possession of!" exclaimed the duke ; " the primacy of 
England!" 

" It is a bargain !" said Lanfi*anc ; " I will do it !" 

**You!" 

" Not by sorcery, but religion !" continued the crafty counsel- 
lor. " I will inform the troops that a favorable wind has been 
refused, in consequence of their want of respect and devotion to 
the relics of St. Vallery, whose body is preserved in the church 
of the town to which he has bequeathed his name. Let the 
shrine which contains tlie bones of the saint be solemnly exposed 
to the veneration of the army : my life upon it, it will put a stop 
to their desertion and murmuring — ^for the Normans are a most 
superstitious race ! Most probably, in less than three days, the 
wind will change !" 

In accordance with the advice of the speaker, on the follow- 
ing morning, an altar of turf was erected on the sands, and the 
chaise of the saint brought, in solemn procession, by the priests, 
from its resting-place on the high altar of the church, to the 
sea-shore. The device succeeded almost beyond the expectation 
of Lanfranc ; for, so great was the enthusiasm which it excited, 
that, according to the old chroniclers, the shrine was half buried 
beneath the pile of gold and silver w;hich the nobles and soldiers 
cast upon it. William was delighted, and confirmed to his coun- 
sellor the promise he had made him of the primacy of England 
— should that high office ever fall within his power to bestow. 
It must have been a picturesque sight : the fleet of the Conqueror 
wind-bound in that little port — the shi*ine of the saint upon the 
rustic altar on the shore, surrounded by priests, in their flowing 
robes — and crowds of steel-clad men casting ther gifts beside it. 
The advantage to William was enormous — for his followers no 
longer thought of deserting him. Neither was the share of the 
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choroh to be despised — for, by all accounts, the harvest was a 
most plenteous one. 

At the close of the second day, the curiosity of ihe invading 
force was excited by the appearance of a vessel in the ofiing* 
Many were the speculations which it caused, as to the country it 
came from, and the place of its destination. Both questions 
were destined to be speedily decided, for the gallant bark, after 
hovering for some time at the mouth of the bay, advanced, with 
its sails set, into the port of St. Vallery. 



CHAPTER X 

Appear in veil and diamond zone, 
Seated on thy floating throne, 
Whilst itephyrs breathe the lute. 



SosroB or thb Oorav. 



Tm Duke of Normandy, and the principal leaders of his army, 
were standing upon the sands, watching the approach of the ma- 
jestic vessel, as it made its way into the harbor of St. Vallery. 
As she came within hail, several fancied that they discovered the 
stately form of the Duchess Matilda upon the gilded poop, over 
which a banner, emblazoned with the arms of Normandy, was 
floating. 

" By heavens, gentlemen, but you are right !" exclaimed Wil- 
liam, addressing Roger De Beaumont and the valiant Walter of 
Persigny, who were standing nearest to him. " It is no scene of 
enchantment, but our true and loyal wife !" 

Lanfranc, who had been in Matilda's secret, informed the duke 
that his wife had secretly commanded a vessel to be built in a 
style of royal magnificence, to present to him on his departure 
for the conquest of England, and that the delay of winds had 
enabled her to arrive in time to offer him her gift in person. 

The uxorious duke, and his no less delighted followers, received 
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their sovereign lady with all the chivalrous enthusiasm so charac- 
teristic of the age. The latter, in their superstitious ignorance, 
attributed the arrival of Matilda to the good offices of St. Vallery 
— forgetful that she must have set forward upon her journey se- 
veral days before the exposition of the relics of the saint. 

The vessel, which was named the Mora, was richly gilded and 
decorated. At the prow was the figure of William's and Ma- 
tilda's youngest sou, named after his father. The effigy of the 
youthfiil prince held with one hand a trumpet to his lips,,as if to 
give signal for the approaching war, whilst in the other was a 
bow and arrow. 

" This is indeed a gift, Matilda !" exclaimed William, as he 
led his wife, amid the cheers of the army, to his tent. " But, 
royal though it be, and worthy of our love, it does not afford 
sudi pleasure to my heart as thy presence ! Were I to go forth 
to do battle for the empire of the world," he added, as he glanced 
through the open curtains of his tent at the noble vessel, " I could 
not wish a better — it is fit to convey the conqueror of a fair isle 
like England!" 

" And the avenger of Matilda I" replied his wife, with emphasis. 
" William, thou hast not forgotten thine oath ?" 

" No !" 

" I shall claim its fiilfilment soon !" she added, 

" It shall be kept," exclaimed William, " to the very letter !" 

" So," said his wife, " shalt thou be prosperous in the enter- 
prise which thou hast undertaken ! Heaven smiles upon true 
fiuth, and arms the heart with courage !" 

Did the accusation of Matilda's persecution of Brihtric Meaw, 
the Saxon Earl of Gloucester, rest upon slight grounds, we should 
at once dismiss it as a fiible ; for it was one of those anomalies in 
nature which shock us, that a woman and a queen — who was the 
patroness of arts,* religion, learning, and civilization — should, in 
that one instance, have proved herself remorseless, vindictive, 
and cruel. 

" Thou hast never named the life thou hast a right to demand?" 
observed her husband. 
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" I wait my time !" 

" Nor the lands !" he added. 

" I wait my time !" repeated Matilda, in the same cold and mi- 
impassioned tone. " When the sacrifice is ready, fear not that I 
shall hesitate to claim it !" 

It was considered as a fortunate omen by the invading host, 
that almost immediately afler the arrival of the duchess, the 
long-desired wind sprang up, and the fleet was enabled to start 
upon its way. 

William, after taking an afiectionate leave of his wife — who 
retired to Rouen by land, escorted by Lanfrano and a slender 
party of retainers— -embarked on board the Mora, and sailed out 
of the harbor with the pennon of Normandy flying at the mast, 
and a blood-red flag at the prow — said, by some chroniclers, to 
have been the same beneath which his great ancestor, Rollo — 
who founded the Norman power in France — set sail from his 
native land, in quest of an adventure as wild and daring as his 
own. 

By day, this flag served as a beacon to the fleet ; by night, the 
lanterns which burnt on deck prevented the fleet from parting 
company. Yet such was the speed of the Mora, that she more 
than once, during the voyage, outsailed her companions, and had 
to lie-to in order that they might come up with her. 

It was considered a remarkable instance of good fortune that, 
out of so large a number of vessels, only two were lost. 

It was on the 28th day of September, 1066, that the fleet of 
William the Conqueror entered the harbor of Pevensey, on the 
Sussex coast. 

The knights, nobles, and men-at-arms landed first, and were 
drawn up upon the beach. The Duke of Normandy sprang on 
shore : the cheer which greeted him was quickly changed into a 
cry of terror — for William had stumbled as he leaped, and mea- 
sured his length upon the sands. 

" He has taken measure of his grave !" observed several of 
the men. 

" An evil omen !" added others. 
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*' There is no evil omen here !" exclaimed the duke, in a cheer- 
ful voice. " I have seized the soil of England with both hands, 
and, by God's help and yours, I will contrive to hold it !" 

He extended his hands, as he spoke, towards the army, and 
showed them that he had^asped a handful of earth in each. 

A loud cheer broke from the Normans : like children, the cur- 
rent of their ideas was easily turned. 

One of the esquires of William hastened towards a hut, which, 
on the first approach of the invaders, had been deserted by its 
Saxon occupants : seizing a handful of the thatch, he returned to 
the beach, and presented it to the duke. 

" What is this"?" he demanded. 

" Seizin, beausire — ^in token that this land is yours !" 

" I accept it as such !" said William, joyfully. 

The first act of the invaders was to erect a wooden fort, which 
they had brought with them in their ships from Normandy. 
Not that they feared any interruption from the new king, Harold, 
who was occupied in the north, doing battle for his crown against 
his unnatural brother, — Tostig — ^who, with Harfager, the King 
of Norway, had entered the Tyne, with a hundred ships, and 
ravaged the country on either side. 

Both were eventually defeated and slain at the battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge, by Harold. The intelligence of the death of his 
allies — for the invasion of England by Tostig and Harfager was 
a preconcerted thing — reached William four days after his land- 
ing at Pevensey. 

" No matter !" he exclaimed ; " the greater honor to us if we 
succeed !" 

He concluded by makmg a vow, that, if God gave him the 
victory, he would build an abbey on the spot where the claims 
of himself and his rival to the crown of England should be de- 
cided. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The first care of the Norman duke and his followers, on l^id- 
ing at Pevensey, was to erect a wooden fortress upon the beach, 
close to the spot where the remains of the castle still stand. 
This fort had been framed ready for putting together previous to 
their departure ; and in the celebrated Bayeux tapestry — which 
we shall have occasion to refer to more particularly hereafler — 
the sailors are represented bringing it on shore piecemeal. It 
was so well planned and constructed, that William and his offi- 
cers were enabled to take up their quarters in it on the first day. 

As we observed in a preceding chapter, one of the principal 
conspirators against the English monarch was his own brother, 
Tostig, who had married the sister of Matilda. He appears to 
have been a crafly and ambitious prince, filled with envy and 
jealousy against Harold. 

The two brothers-in-law, William and Tostig, had entered into 
a treaty with Harfager, King of Norway, that the latter should 
invade England simultaneously with the Norman duke. The 
delay caused by the contrary winds at St. Vallery, alone pre- 
vented the design being carried into execution. 

The Norwegian fleet, of three hundred ships, reached the Tyne 
about twenty days before the arrival of the Normans. Harold, 
at the head of his army, advanced to meet them ; and a san- 
guinary battle took place at Stamford Bridge, where the inva- 
ders were signally defeated, and the unnatural brother and the 
Norwegian monarch slain. 

Scarcely was the battle over, when the news reached Harold 
that the Normans had arrived, and were intrenched upon the 
coast of Sussex. 

Although flushed with victory, the Saxon king seems to have 
been perfectly aware of the dangerous character of his new ene- 
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mies, and to have sought, by every means in his power, to come 
to an amicable arrangement. He immediately dispatched mes- 
sengers to William, who, with his army, still lay encamped round 
the little wooden fort upon the beach at Pevensey. 

William's courage does not appear to have been in the least - 
shaken by the news of the defeat and death of his allies. 

'* Jt is not to be supposed," he said to his great vassals and 
nobles, " that a kmgdom like England can be conquered without 
a battle; for the Saxons are a warlike people, and, if properly 
disciplined, would make the most valiant soldiers in the world. 
But heaven is with us, and I vow to God, if it pleaseth Him to 
give me the victory, that on whatever spot the battle is fought, 
there will I erect a church to the Blessed Trinity and to St. 
Martin, where masses shall perpetually be said for the sins of 
Edward the Confessor, those of myself and Matilda, and all who 
draw a sword or pull a bow-stiing on this field !" 

This vow greatly re assured his followers, who, in that super- 
stitious age, looked upon heaven as a sort of fortress, to be 
assaulted and taken by good works. Singular enough that Battle 
Abbey, one of the noblest monastic institutions in England, owed 
its foundation to this vow of the Conqueror — it having been 
erected on the very spot on which the unfortunate Harold 
planted his standard. 

Towards the close of a lovely day in the early part of Octo- 
ber, William, accompanied by his half-brother, Odo, the warlike 
Bishop of Bayeux, the Bishop of Constance, and several of his 
most intimate counsellors, was walking on the beach of Pevensey, 
discussing the defeat of Harfager and Tostig, when news was 
brought him of the arrival of a messenger from Harold, who 
came with offers of accommodation. 

The invader smiled scornfully : he considered the symptom 
of temporizing on the part of his rival as the first omen of suc- 
cess. 

Accompanied by his friends, the Duke of Normandy hastened 
to the fortress, where the envoy of the Saxon monarch awaited 
hb arrival He was a tall, fair-haired n^an, in tl^e very prime of 
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life ; his hair was short, and his beard was shaven all but on the 
upper b'p, on which he wore long moustaches ; his dress consisted 
of a tunic of cloth made from, unbleached wool, with a long 
mantle, the seams of which, as well as the border, Vere curiously 
ornamented with needlework ; upon his arms he wore several 
bracelets of gold ; his attendants were dressed in garbs of simi- 
lar fashion, but of less costly materials ; and many of them had 
devices tattooed in different colors upon their skins. 

The ambassador was no other than the famous Brihtric — or, 
as he was styled by the Saxons, " Snaw," or " Snow," from the 
fairness of his complexion — who had formerly been sent by Ed- 
ward the Confessor as envoy to the court of the Earl of Flan- 
ders, the father of Matilda. 

The brow of the Duke of Normandy contracted as he recog- 
nized the features of Harold's messenger, and he glanced in- 
voluntarily at the ring which his wife had sent him by Lanfranc, 
on the occasion of his taking the oath she exacted previous to 
consenting to their union. 

'" Now, sir Saxon, you would have speech with us ?" said 
William, haughtily. 

The Lord of Gloucester — for Brihtric possessed not only the 
manor, but extensive lands in that fertile county — ^answered the 
invader with a look and tone as independent and hostile as his 
own. 

" Harold the King," he said, " has defeated his enemies. Tostig 
and Harfager were both slain at Stamford Bridge ; the Nor- 
wegians are dispersed, and great spoil has fallen into the hands 
of the victor." 

"And how does this affect me?" demanded William. 

" Thus," continued the envoy. " Harold, without fearing the 
war, is anxious for peace. If the Duke of Normandy wishes for 
gold, the king will share with him the spoils of the King of Nor- 
way — ^give him enough to satisfy both himself and his followers, 
in token of his friendship." 

" Your master is most liberal !" answered the Bishop of Bayeux, 
with a sneer. 
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" Or prudent !" added one of the Norman nobles. 

The countenance of Brihtric became flushed ; for he was a 
brave man, and most probably felt ashamed of the concessions 
he was instructed to propose. 

" My answer," he said^ " must come from the Duke of Nor- 
mimdy — ^not from his vassals !" 

" Hear it at once !" exclaimed William. " I did not come to 
this country and bring so many crowns with me to exchange them 
for your master's shillings — ^but to daim the realm which is 
doubly mine ; first, by the gift of Edward the Confessor — next, 
by Harold's oath!" 

" As for the first," replied the envoy, boldly, " the late king 
had no right to dispose of the country without the consent of his 
nobles, who were neither consulted, nor informed of the adoption 
of a stranger to reign over them, and of which no proof exists 
beyond the word of your grace." 

" Do you doubt it f demanded the duke. 

Brihtric fixed his clear blue eye upon the speaker, as if he 
would read his very soul. 

William, with all his hardihood, could not endure the gaze ; 
his features became slightly confused. 

"For the second allegation against Harold," continued the 
Saxon, without i*eplying to the question of the invader, " it was 
most ungenerously extorted whilst he was a prisoner in Nor- 
mandy, and he has been absolved from it by the bishops and 
clei^y of the realm 1" 

" He has broken his contract with my daughter," added Wil- 
liam, " by espousing Algitha, the sister of Earl Morcar, and 
widow of the Welst prince, Grifi\th." 

" The Norman princess," observed the ambassador, " is a child, 
and a foreigner ! The Saxons love not that the companion of 
their king should be a stranger !" 

We have previously observed, that up to the time of Matilda, 
tlie wives of the English monarchs had only the title of " com- 
panion," or " Hlafdige se owene" — ^which, in the Saxon, means 
" the ^ver of bread," and " companion" — ^perfectly distinct from 
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the importance attached to the word " regina" — ^a style whidi 
the wife of William the Conqueror was the first to assume, 
much to the dissatisfaction of her new subjects. 

" It is not in the hour of victory," continued the speaker, " that 
Harold will consent to renounce his kingdom — tliat is not to be 
expected ; neither will he share with you the spoils of the King 
of Norway and his brother Tostig, except at the price of your 
departure from the island. If you accept his offer, well !" 

"And what if I refuse it?" demanded William. 

" In that case, sire duke," replied Brihtric, " my lord the king 
defies you to battle on Saturday next, if you be willing to meet 
him on that day." 

"On Saturday be it!" exclaimed the future conqueror of 
England. " God and his saints decide between us!" 

A deep " Amen !" broke from the stern lips of the warrior 
Odo and his brother bishop of Constance. With a word, the 
envoy of Harold turned upon his heel, and left the fortress. 



1 



CHAPTER XII. 

Draw, archers, draw, your arrowi to the head I 
Spur your proud coursers hard, and ride in blood 1 

SHAKSnABX. 

The night preceding the important battle which was to decide 
the fate of the rival claimants to King Edward's crown, was 
passed by the Normans and the Saxons in a widely different 
manner. The former, who were deeply imbued with the feeling 
of religious chivalry, passed the hours of darkness in prayer and 
confession. In their superstitions devotion, they bound them- 
selves by a solemn vow, that if they obtained the victory on the 
following day — ^which was Saturday — ^it should evermore be ob- 
served as a fast day in England. It is remarkable how long a 
custom will survive both laws and institutions. Till within a 
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few years, Saturday was always observed as a fast day by the 
Catholics of England from no other reason — their co-religionists 
in other countries never observing it. 

The conduct of the Saxons was widely different Flushed with 
their recent victory over the King of Norway and Tostig, they 
indulged in debauchery and carouse — an ominous sign of the fete 
oi the battle which was to be fought on the coming meaning. 

The battle commenced on the 14th of October — the birthday 
of the Saxon king — at a place called Heathfield. The spot on 
which it was fought is now occupied by the Tower of Battle, and 
adjoins the remains of the abbey, which was partly destroyed at 
the Reformation. The gateway, which is sill standing, is one of 
the finest in the kingdom. The abbstial buildings have since 
been converted into the residence of the Webster family. 

In the Bayeux tapestry, Matilda has represented her husband 
in the act of mounting the steed which the King of Spain had 
presented him with, in order to proceed to battle. He is attired 
in chain armor, with a conical helmet ; he holds a lance in his 
hand, with a bannerol attached. In the days of chivalry, the 
arms of the noble or knight were generally embroidered upon this 
little flag or streamer.- 

The Normans were drawn up in three bodies, under the com- 
mand of Montgomery, Fitz-Osbome, and the duke. The division 
which William led was composed of the flower of his troops, 
and intended to act as a reserve at the decisive moment. 

Although the Saxons had passed the night in a manner far dif- 
ferent from the Normans — ^in wassail and dissipation — they 
fought with their usual courage ; but their enemies were, at the 
period of the invasion, most probably the best disciplined troops 
in Europe. Their prince had three horses slain under him dur- 
ing the engagement, although, with the usual good fortune whidi 
attended him through life, he was not once wounded. The im- 
lucky Harold — ^according to Speed and other chroniclers — ap- 
pears to have displayed great courage and energy. When the 
Norman chivalry had broken his ranks, he succeeded in rallyii^ 
them upon the heights, and endeavored to prolong the contest 
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till night should enable him to effect his retreat into the interior 
of the kingdom, and so continue the struggle for his crown ; but 
William made a furious attack upon his last position. The ad- 
vantage gained was so decidedly in favor of the English, that it 
is impossible to say how the contest might have terminated, had 
not a random shot pierced the left eye of the British monarch, 
who fell in the midst of the melie. The confusion became gene- 
ral ; disheartened at the fall of their leader, his followers fled in 
all directions — the victory was won. 

The victorious Duke of Normandy slept that night upon the 
field of battle — which the Normans named " Sanguelac," or the 
" Lake of Blood," in commemoration of the fiercely-contested 
battle — in which, according to William of Malmesbury, sixty thou- 
sand Saxons were slaui, although this number is most probably 
exaggerated. William lost six thousand of his followers ; but 
the victory was complete. 

The Conqueror, in the first flush of his triumph, seems to have 
affected much moderation. He permitted the peasants to bury 
the remains of their slaughtered countrymen, whilst his own fol- 
lowers performed the same sad office to those of their own party 
who had fallen. Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux — who, contrary to 
the canons of the church, had taken part in the contest — cele- 
brated mass upon the field ; and as soon as the affairs of his new 
kingdom permitted him to devote himself to the work, William 
fulfilled his vow, by erecting the stately Abbey of Battle upon 
the field of his victory. The high altar of the diurch \a supposed 
to have stood over the spot where the unfortunate Harold had 
planted his standard. 

Githa, the mother of the Saxon monarch, on hearing of the 
defeat and death of her son, applied to the Conqueror for per- 
mission to bury the body ; and, it is said, even ofiered its weight 
in gold for the privilege of peforming that last melancholy rite ; 
but William could now afford to be generous, and he accorded 
the boon, without accepting the proffered ransom. The vic- 
torious Normans, in their thirst for plunder, had stripped and 
disfigured the dead, so that it was scarcely possible to distin- 
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guish the features of those who had fallen. This barbarous retalia- 
tion must have been carried to a fearful extent — since even the 
TBOther of Harold could not identify the body of her son ; and 
her pious intentions must have been disappointed, had it not 
been for his mistress, a Saxon lady of high rank and great 
beauty, named Edith, or the " Swan-necked.*' No disfigurement ' 
could deceive the eye of the woman who had loved him : she 
sought out his remains amid the heaps of slain, and they were 
delivered to the , mourning mother, who interred them in the 
Abbey of WaJtham, which Harold himself had founded, and 
placed over the tomb the simple but expressive sentence, 

HAROLD INFELIX! (hAROLD THE UNHAPPY !) 

William's first care was to dispatch tidings of his success to 
Matilda, who had retired to the Benedictine priory of Noti*e 
Dame, to pray for his success. Her husband's messenger found . 
her engaged at her devotions, in the chapel of the convent. The 
duchess caused the establishment to be called " The Church of 
our Lady of Grood News," in commemoration of the event. 

Matilda seems on this occasion to have shown a more vindic- 
tive spirit than her husband. He had acted with something like 
generosity after the victory which placed the crown of Eng- 
land upon his brow ; but his queen had no commiseration for 
her enemy. On retiring from the chapel, her first act was to 
write letters of congratulation to the Conqueror, in which she 
reminded him of the oath he had sworn to her at Ostend — the 
life and honors of any one of the vanquished whom she might 
name. Awed, perhaps, by the fate which had so signally fol- 
lowed the perjury of Harold, the new monarch kept his oath. 
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On midwinter day, Aldred, the archbishop, hallowed him a king at Westminster, and 
gave him possession with the books of Christ ; and also swore him, ere that he would 
set the crown upon his head, that he would so well govern this nation as any before him 
best did, if they would be faithful to him. ~ Saxon C^boniclk. 

On the Christmas Day following the Battle of Hastings, there 
were great commotion and preparation in the cities of London 
and Westminster ; for on that day, the Norman conqueror was 
to receive the crown of St. Edward from the hands of Aldred, 
Archbishop of York — in consequence of a dispute at that time 
existing between Stigand, the primate, and the see of Rome. 
William prudently decided on being consecrated by the former 
prelate, in order to prevent the validity of his coronation being 
questioned at any future period. 

The stately church in which so many sovereigns of England 
have received the emblems of their dignity, was strewed with 
rushes, and adorned with hangings of needlework — in which the 
Saxon ladies at that time excelled. As a matter of precaution, 
William had taken care to surround the sacred edifice with a 
strong body of troops, in order to protect himself and followers, 
if necessary, against any treachery on the part of his new sub- 
jects — who . seem, however, to have been too much delighted 
with the pageant of a coronation, to have entertained any sense 
of the degradation of the country submitting to the rule of a 
foreigner. We speak, of course, of the mass ; for, if the opinion 
of certain writers be correct, some of the Saxon nobles and 
franklins did really enter into such a conspiracy. 

At an early hour on the morning of Christmas Day, William, 
who had slept at the Palace of Blackfriars, proceeded by water 
to London Bridge, where he landed, and, mounting on horseback, 
set forth, accompanied by a grand cavalcade of English and Nor- 
man nobles, towards Westminster, the English riding nearest to 
his person. 
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On reaching the west entrance of the Abbey, the Conqueror 
dismounted, and was received by the Archbishop of York and the 
cleigy, who conducted him to his seat, near the high altar, where 
he offered up his prayer, and made his offering of twenty marks 
of pure gold, in a basin and cover, to the church. 

William had already been anointed, and was kneeMng on the 
altar ready to receive the crown — which, with the rest of the 
regalia, was lying on the altar — from the hands of the officiating 
prelate, when the latter, advancing to the highest step, took the 
regal circlet in his hand. All expected that he would, without 
further ceremony, place it on the head of the new monarch ; but 
the archbishop, who was a Saxon, not only by birth, but in 
heart, paused, and, turning to the English nobility, demanded if 
they were willing to receive William, Duke of Normandy, as 
their king. 

The loud, unanimous shout of assent which followed, made 
the vaulted roof of the abbey ring again. It was heard by the 
Norman troops stationed outside the building, and they began to 
murmur, fearful lest some violence had been offered to their lead- 
er and his countrymen. 

The archbishop looked dissatisfied : most probably he had ex- 
pected that the Saxon peers would have made some stipulation, 
before giving their assent, for the liberties of the conquered, and 
the well governing of the realm. 

" Now, father," said William, who began to feel somewhat 
impatient of the delay in placing the crown of St. Edward upon 
his brow — " the diadem !" 

" After you have taken the oath !" quietly observed the pre- 
late. 

" What oath ?" demanded the still kneeling prince. 

" To govern the land," said. Aldred, raising his voice so as to be 
heard at the extreme end of the church, " according to its ancient 
laws and customs — to render justice equally to all — to maintain 
the rights of the clergy, and the liberties of the people." 

Indefinite as was the oath proposed, William hesitated before 
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taking it. The rights of the clei^y were sufficiently understood 
— since the church, by her astute policy, had labored for years 
to augment and consolidate them on every occasion ; not so the 
liberties of the people — they either meant much or nothing. 

After a few moments' pause, during which the entire assembly, 
Normans and Saxons, waited anxiously for his reply, the Con- 
queror answered, in a loud voice : 

'< I am ready to take the oath !" 

The archbishop swore him, accordingly, upon the Evangel, 
and, having done so, without further hesitation completed the 
ceremony, by placing the crown upon his head. The tumultu- 
ous shout of those assembled in the church alarmed the Norman 
troops, who, suspecting treachery, began to use their weapons 
upon the crowd of Saxons, who were assembled in vast numbers 
around the neighborhood of the abbey. 

In the midst of the confusion, the Saxons, as is generally sup- 
posed — although some writers have suggested that it was the 
work of the Normans — set fire to the houses and buildings near 
the abbey, which, being of wood, blazed rapidly. All was terror 
and suspicion within the sacred precincts ; the nobles of each na- 
tion looked with doubt upon each other. The excitement could 
only be appeased by William, clad in his robes, and wearing his 
newly-acquired crown, appearing before the troops. Once as 
sured of the safety of their prince, the faithful Normans exerted 
themselves to extinguish the flames, which, at one time, threat- 
ened destruction to the entire building. 

The patriotic conduct of Aldred, Archbishop of York, at the 
coronation of William the Conqueror, most probably gave rise 
to the resolution of that prince not to permit any native priest to 
succeed to the honors of the church ; but to supply the different 
sees, as they fell vacant, with Normans. As we have seen, he 
had already promised the primacy of England to Lanfra^c 

The politic resolution of excluding the Saxons from the pre- 
lacy was strictly carried out both by William and his immediate 
successors. Indeed, so eager was the former to rid himself of 
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the native bishops and abbots, that he caused them to be deposed 
on the most friyolous pretexts, filling their places with his own 
countrymen. 

A few days after his coronation, William received a messen- 
ger jfrom his wife, who governed Normandy during his absence. 
The bearer of her missive was no other than Lanfranc, who had 
iJrought him the first token he had ever received from her. The 
Conqueror shuddered as he recognized him, for he remembered 
his oath. 

Matilda's first demand — as our readers most probably have 
foreseen^-was for the life of Brihtric Meaw, and the confiscation 
of his vast possessions in the county of Gloucester ; her second, 
that his lands should be settled upon herself. 

The new king perused her letter in silence, and dismissed the 
messenger of his wife with renewed marks of his favor. From 
his knowledge of Lanfranc — ^who seems to have been a person of 
considerable learning and virtue — William knew that it would be 
useless to consult him on the occasion : he felt himself bound by 
his oath, and he dared not break it. 

The foUowing morning — before leaving London for Hastings, 
where he was about to proceed, accompanied by a brilliant train 
of Saxon and Norman nobles, to lay the foundation stone of the 
abbey — he called to his closet a knight of Bayeux, named On- 
froy, and, placing a parchment in his hands, directed him to pro- 
ceed at once to Gloucester, with a sufficient force, arrest the per- 
son of Brihtric Meaw, and convey him to the Castle of Winches- 
ter. 

" Should he resist 1" observed the knight. 

" Slay him !" exclaimed the Conqueror, impatiently — ^who felt 
that it would be better for his o^vn honor that the unfortunate 
Saxon should fall in openly resisting his orders, and so give some 
color of justice to the proceedings, than that the promise he had 
so recently made of governing the land with equity should be 
broken by his private assassination. 

Onfroy — who had received his instructions most probably from 
Matilda herself, previous to his leaving Normandy — started that 
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same day upon his expedition. By the time WUliam returned 
from laying the foundation of the Abbey of Battle, Brihtric Meaw 
was a prisoner in one of the deepest dungeons of Winchester 
Castle, and his broad lands in the possession of his enemies. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

That w(Mnaii'8 breast — fair as the mowi, 
Pure as the breath of springs's first rose, 
The seat of every fond desire, 
A temple for love's living fire, 
Weak in regret, and prone to change- 
Should nourish a revenge so strange, 
Passes my thought. Fm of Gsntos. 

What a strange thing is humanity ! How often do we find 
the evil passions which disfigure it, in the same breast with the 
virtues which adorn and redeem it ! Matilda was an affectionate 
wife and mother, constant in her friendships, a liberal patroness 
of learning and of art — ^aocording to the superstition of the age 
in which she flourished, deeply religious ; yet she never forgave 
the slight which her woman's pride had received in the rejection 
of her hand by the unfortunate Lord of Gloucester, but perse- 
cuted him even unto death. 

Shortly after his captivity, Brihtric Meaw died — there is every 
reason to suppose he was murdered by her direction, in his prison 
At Winchester — and his body was privately interred in the ca- 
thedral of that ancient city. 

Whether Matilda actually commanded his death, is perhaps 
uncertain — ^history, at least, is not decided on the point. The 
chroniclers at the time had too much to hope from a princess, 
who was the patroness of learned men, to distinctly record the 
fact ; but one thing is certain, that she reaped all the advantage 
of the crime — for his lands were conveyed to her by charter 
from the Conqueror. In the Doomsday Book which her husband 
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caused soon after to be. compiled, and which contained a list of 
the estates in every county of England, we find the line alluding 
to the honor of Gloucester : 

« Infira scraptns terras tennit Brihtric, et post Regina Matilda." 

There is generally some clue — some fine line to be iR>llowed — 
by which the historian and antiquary can trace the most secret 
actions to their source. This unfeminine revenge of the first of 
our Norman queens is the only serious blot on her otherwise ex- 
alted character. 

William's queen held the lands of Avening, Tewkesbury, Fan- 
ford, Thombury, and Whittenhursfr — the possessions of the un- 
fortunate Saxon — to the time, of her death, when they reverted 
to the crown, and were conferred by her husband upon his second 
son, William Rufus, who ultimately succeeded him upon the 
English throne. 

She even carried hor resentment so far as to deprive the city 
of Gloucester of its charter, apparently for no other reason than 
its having been conferred upon the inhabitants by the man she 
hated. 

Shortly after the ceremony of his coronation, the Conqueror 
retired to Berkharastead, not feeling over secure of the loyalty 
of his new subjects. He felt, perhaps, that his person was in 
greater security in the midst of his camp, than in the capital of 
the kingdom, where the population began to display dissatisfac- 
tion at the oppressive conduct of their Norman rulers, who in- 
dulged in the usual excesses which the victors in all ages show 
to the vanquished. Whilst residing at the latter place, William 
summoned to his court the principal Saxoti nobility ; and on re- 
ceiving their oaths of allegiance, gave back to most nf them 
their estates. 

Anxious once more to embrace his queen, and display to his 
fidthful Normans the riches he had gained in his new kingdom, 
the new monarch determined to spend his Easter in his native 
dominions ; and, after naming Odo, Bishop of Bayeux> and his 
trusty fi-iend, Fitz-Osbome, r^ents of the kingdon, he set sail 
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for his duchy, carrying with him the leading men of the English 
nobility — ^not less as hostages for the fidelity of their country- 
men during his absence, than to swell the pageant of his return. 
He left England in the Mora, and landed at the little port of 
Fescamp— where Matilda and her children were waiting to receive 
him — ^in the month of March, 1067. 

Whilst William, with all the vanity of a conqueror, was 
making a triumphant progress through his native dominions — 
displaying to the Normans the treasures of gold and silver plate, 
and the matchless vestments of needlework for which the Eng- 
lish were renowned — serious disturbances occurred in his new 
kingdom. A plot was on foot for the general massacre of the 
invaders, who had anything but conciliated the Saxons by their 
oppressive and impolitic conduct. 

Informed by his spies of what was in agitation, William at 
once relinquished the idea of further stay in Normandy, and em- 
barked for England, after reappointing Matilda regent in his 
absence. 

He arrived suddenly at Winchilsea, on the 7th of December 
in the same year, and proceeded at once to London, attended by 
a powerful body of troops. All attempts at insurrection were 
suppressed by the promptitude and unrelenting severity of bis 
measures. 

Early in the spring he sent for his queen, in order that she 
might share in his new dignity, and receive the crown matrimo- 
nial from the hands of the Archbishop of York. Matilda joy- 
fully' obeyed the summons of her husband, and set sail for Eng- 
land, where she arrived in April, 1068, and was conducted by 
William to Winchester ; in the cathedral of which ancient city 
preparations were made on a scale of unprecedented splendor 
for their coronation. 

It was policy, perhaps, on William's part, to be recrowned 
with her. This time Aldred had no occasion to extort the oath 
of maintaining the rights and liberties of the nation, particularly 
that of trial by jury, from the monarch; he took it volunta- 
rily, and in so doing, conciliated the good feeling of his new sab- 
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ject3. The presence o.f the queen and her ladies made the 
second coronation a far more imposing pageant than the first. 

It was on this occasion that the office of champion was insti- 
tuted in England. The first champion was a noble knight, named 
Marmion, whose descendant has been immortalized by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in his romantic poem of that name. From him the 
right descended to the family of Dy mocks, of Scrivelsby, whose 
representative exercised the office at the coronation of George 
IV. At the two coronations which have succeeded it, the cere- 
mony has been omitted, but the right is still preserved in the 
family which for so many centuries has exercised it. 

The ceremony at Winchester was the first occasion on which 
the wife of an English monarch had beeja solemnly associated 
with the regal dignity ; and the office of champion was most 
probably created lest any one should object to Matilda assuming 
the style and title of queen, contrary to the usages and laws of the 
kingdom ; but as no one thought it either prudent or necessary 
to object, the right passed unquestioned ; and Matilda ever after- 
wards signed herself Regina, or Queen. 

Shortly after her arrival in England, the queen gave birth to 
her fourth son, Henry, surnamed Beauclerk, who was born at 
Selby, in Yorkshire. His mother settled upon him all her lands 
and possessions in her new kingdom, reserving, however, the 
enjoyment of them during her own life. 

In the same magnificent pile which witnessed the triumph of 
Matilda, reposed the remains of her victim, the unhappy Brihtrio 
Meaw, who seems to have been speedily forgotten by the peo- 
ple — who, with that fickleness common to them in all ages, haOed 
with tumultuous shouts of approbation the coronation of his 
murderess. 

We wonder if, at the moment the crown was placed upon her 
brow, she thought of the fate of her victim, whose ashes re- 
posed so near her. 

wsaaratBasu 11 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The peasant quite the field and plough, 

Untill'd the earth, unsown the grain, 

War reigns in every valley now. 

And desolation marks the plain. Old Soitg. 



Still further to strengthen his possession of England, WiHiam, 
towards the end of the year 1068, laid the foundation of the Tower 
of London, which rose rapidly under the direction of an able priest, 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester. The fortress was intended to over- 
awe the citizens of London, who, on several occasions, had mani- 
fested their dislike of foreign rule by attacks upon the Normans. 
As a further precaution, he either built or garrisoned strong forts, 
till he had formed a line of posts from one end of the country to 
the other : a proceeding which naturally excited the jealousy of 
the Saxons, who saw themselves caged, as it were, on their native 
soil. The powerful earls, Edwin and Morcar, withdrew from court; 
a treaty was entered into with the kings of Scotland and Denmark 
for assistance ; the Prince of Wales, the nephew of the two Saxon 
nobles, promised to aid the enterprise ; and it was finally resolved 
that an effort should be made by the allies to drive the invaders 
from the island. 

But the attempt failed, from the energetic precautions of the 
new sovereign. The unsettled state of the country, owing to the 
repeated attempts of the Saxons to throw off the yoke of their 
foreign masters, and the great discontent caused in Normandy by 
the absence of the sovereign and his court, induced William, as a 
precaution for the safety both of his queen and continental do- 
minions, to send Matilda back to his native country, as regent. 
She was much beloved in Normandy, where her government had 
been firm and enlightened. 

Her eldest son, Robert^ was associated with her in the re- 
gency. 
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The departure of Matilda and her court served to increase the 
discontent amongst the lower classes in England, who depended 
chiefly on trade. Vast numbers of citizens were starving. 

It was about this time that William the Conqueror established 
the curfew, or couvre feu — ^literally, cover fire — in order to pre- 
vent the oppressed Saxons from meeting at night to discuss their 
grievances, and conspire against their oppressors. At eight 
o'clock every evening, on the tolling of a bell, the inhabitants 
were obliged to extinguish both fire and light, under a severe 
penalty. 

It is an error to suppose that England was either the fu^ or 
only comitry in which such a law existed. William had previously 
established the same custom in Normandy, in order to secure the 
observance of his ordinances for the suppression of brawls and 
duels ; which ordinances were known by the name of " God's 
Peace.*' The curfew, — or, as it is called by the Normans, la 
retraite — is still sounded in some parts of the country. 

Immediately afler the departure of the queen, her husband 
took the field and directed his march towards the north, pro- 
voked by the repeated insurrections of his new subjects. The 
Conqueror had taken one of those fearful resolutions, which are 
so characteristic of the barbarous Age in which he lived. He had 
sworn by the splendor of God — his usual oath — that he would 
not leave a living soul in Northumberland ! He did his best to 
keep his word — for no sooner had he entered the borders of 
Yorkshire, than he began to lay waste the country with fire and 
sword : the affrighted inhabitants were hunted, like wild beasts, 
by his troops ; whole villages, with their churches, reduced to 
ashes ; neither age nor sex were spared. The first cheek he re- 
ceived in his progress of blood and desolation was from /the 
strongly fortified city of York, which was held by a noble 
Saxon chie^ named Waltheof, and defended by a strong body of 
Danes. 

It is possible that the oppressed Saxons might have made a 
successful stand against their invader but for the treachery of the 
leader of the Danish army, wbo accepted a large sum of gold as 
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the price of his retreat to his vessels — and the love or ambition 
of Waltheof. 

As the price of his surrender of the city to his troops, Wil- 
liam bestowed the hand of his niece, Judith, upon him in mar- 
riage. This ill-starred union was celebrated amid the ruins of 
York. 

The Saxon clergy had hitherto been the most unbending op- 
ponents of the Conqueror, and it was determmed that they, in 
turn, should feel the weight of his resentment. 

The churches and monasteries throughout the kingdom were 
plundered of the consecrated vessels of gold and silver, the rich 
shrines and reliquaries which the piety or superstition of the na- 
tion had dedicated to religious purposes ; but perhaps the deepest 
injury inflicted upon the church, was the depriving it of the use 
of the Saxon version of the Scriptures — the gift" of the immor- 
tal Alfred — instituting the Latin vulgate in its place. 

As for the rich benefices and dignities of the church, it was 
quite useless for any English-born priest to expect them — they 
were jealously excluded from all preferment. 

The next great act of injustice was the arbitrary substitution 
of the Norman language for the Saxon tongue, in all the schools, 
colleges, and courts of law in the kingdom. William wished, if 
possible, to proscribe the language of the people he had con- 
quered, and compel them to acquire that of their masters. The 
attempt, however, was a failure — a country is more easily sub- 
jugated than a language suppressed : all that could be effected 
was the amalgamation of the two. The Saxon borrowed from • 
the Norman such expressions as his own tongue was deficient in, 
and the Norman adopted from the Saxon language words and 
idioms which gave a more virile and expressive character to his 
own. 

It is to this combination that we owe the noble language in 
which Shakspeare and Milton wrote, and which bids ^ir to be- 
come the prevailing language of nations just verging into being. 

Although William was a most affectionate husband, he was 
not altogether free from the licentious manners of the age. The 
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niece of Merle win — a noble of Kent — caught his attention soon 
after the departure of Matilda ; and there is little doubt that he 
either seduced her, or effected his purpose by still more repre- 
hensible means. The fate of the unfortunate victim of the Con- 
queror's passion was a sad one. News of the intrigue was 
speedily conveyed to the ears of the absent queen, either by the 
agency of Githa, the mother of Harold — who, not unnaturally, 
perhaps, found a pleasure in circulating a report likely to affect 
the domestic happiness of the successor of her slaughtered son 
—or by the wife of Hugh Grantmesnil, who had caused great 
misery amongst the Norman ladies, by the scandalous reports 
she circulated of the conduct of their absent lords. 

Matilda, in her conduct to Brihtric Meaw, had given terrible 
proof that she was not a person to be wounded in her affections 
with impunity. William, as her husband, sovereign, and the &- 
ther of her children, she would not assail — ^but her hatred fell 
only the more heavily upon the helpless and unfortunate object 
of her jealousy. She instantly dispatched confidential agents to 
England, who seized the person of the Saxon girl. 

According to Rapin, she was put to death by being hamstrung. 
Henderson asserts that Matilda caused her jaws to be slit, for 
which act of cruelty there is a tradition that her husband gave 
her a beating with his bridle — the second occasion on which she 
had proved the strength of William's arm, and certainly, if true, 
much more merited than on the first. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Aye ICaria I raise high the strain ! 
Beaven from earth a bride will gain I 

Scatter the incense round I 
Raise, sisters, raise I the choral swell I 
Our life's pure, calm contentment tell, 

To the organ's pealing sound I 

FROH IBB iTAUijr. 



Despitb the abDity which Matilda displayed in the govern- 
ment of the duchy of Normandy, and the attachment of the in- 
habitants to her person, die country was too much weakened by 
the absence of the nobles and troops in England, not to excite 
the cupidity and hopes of William's rivals and enemies. 

Maine revolted ; and the King of France, together with the 
young and warlike Duke of Bretagne, seized the occasion of the 
Conqueror's embarrassments in England to attack his continental 
dominions. Under these circumstances, the regent applied to her 
husband for succor. William sent the son of his faithful cap- 
tain, Fitz-Osbome, to her assistance, promising to cross over him- 
self as soon as he had concluded a peace with the King of Scot- 
land, who supported the Saxon insurgents in their attempts tore- 
cover their liberty. Fortune, as usual, smiled upon his efforts ; 
and he was shortly after enabled to perform his promise of pass- 
ing over to Normandy, to the succor of his queen. 

Almost immediately after his arrival, peace was restored in the 
continental dominions of the Conqueror. Maine was reduced ; 
and the King of France made a hasty retreat before the veteran 
troops of his powerful vassal. 

The Christmas of the year 1075 was kept by Matilda and her 
husband at Fescamp. 

The Princess Cicely, the eldest daughter of the Conqueror and 
his queen, had from her in&ncy been dedicated to the churdL 
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Perhaps her parents thought, in accordance with the superstition 
of the age, that such a sacrifice might win pardon for their own 
sins ; and we have already shown that both William and his 
queen, despite their great qualities, had heavy ones to answer for. 
Certain it is, that the royal maid herself had little or any choice 
in the affair. From her earliest years she had been educated in 
the convent founded by her mother, at Caen. 

The consecration took place at Fescamp ; and was attended by 
the king and queen, together with the great nobles and ladies of 
their court. » 

A description of the ceremony, drawn from the chronicles and 
ecclesiastical records of the time, may not prove uninteresting to 
our readers. 

At an early hour, the church, which was strewed with rushes 
and decorated with rich hangings, was crowded by a multitude of 
spectators, who came from far and near to witness the ceremony. 
The clergy were assembled in their stalls, on either side of the 
choir. At the termination of the mass, the youthful princess was 
led into the church by her two brothers, Robert — surnamed by 
his father Courthose, from the shortness of his stature — and Wil- 
liam Rufus, who succeeded the Conqueror upon the throne of Eng- 
land. The postulant was arrayed like a bride. A royal mantle 
of damask and gold, faced with minever, fell from her shoulders, 
and a circlet of gems confined her long auburn tresses, doomed 
soon to fall beneath the shears of the officiating prelate ; in her 
arms she carried a large wooden cross as an emblem of the life 
of privation she had chosen. 

As the future nun advanced up the choir, the priests chaunted 
the " Veni Creator," and their voices were responded to by those 
of the veiled sisterhood, who assisted — ^behind the grating which 
separated the convent from the church — at the sacrifice. 

After receiving the blessing of her parents, the princess Cicely 
advanced to a prie Dieu, placed exactly in front of the altar, 
and knelt for some time in prayer, after which she made her ob- 
ligation. 

After replying to the usual questions of the archbishop in the 
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affirmative, the attendants removed her robes and jewels, the pre- 
late severing the first tress of her long silken hair with a pair of 
golden scissors ; the rest of her locks were remorselessly cropped 
short by the priests. 

She next received the sacred host from the hands of the arch- 
bishop, in which act of piety William and Matilda joined her 
— as if by that act they thought to share in the spiritual grace ac- 
corded to their child. 

" All that remains," exclaimed the mitred prelate, to complete 
the agust sacrifice, " is to take the three oaths of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience. Cicely, Princess of England and Normandy, art 
thou ready ?' 

" I am ready," replied the maiden. 

"And willing r 

" And willing," she added, in the same clear tone. 

The books containing the constitutions of the order were then 
brought from the sanctuary by the Abbot of Bech, who admi- 
nistered the oaths. 

" You voluntarily and solemnly swear,*' said the priest, " to 
lead a life of chastity ; to devote yourself to the service of God, 
and his Divine Son ; to have or know no other spouse than our 
holy church?" 

" I swear !" said the princess, kissing the Evangel, which one 
of the assisting bishops held. 

" You voluntarily and solemnly swear to renounce the riches 
of this world ; to accept poverty as a blessing ; and devote such 
means and substance as you possess, or may hereafter possess, 
to works of charity — ^to assisting the poor and needy, repairing 
the house of the Lord, or in such good and pious works as His 
holy will may inspire you unto 1" 

The oath was repeated. 

" You voluntarily and solemnly swear, for the last time," con- 
tinued the Abbot of Bech, " to observe the rules and statutes of 
your order ; to yield obedience to all lawful superiors ; to obey 
the mandates and rescripts of such without murmuring, question- 
ing, reservation, or restriction f 
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The last oath, like the precedmg ones, was confirmed by the 
postulant's pressing her lips to the Evangel. At this moment 
the choir chaunted the " Gloria in excelsis.'^ 

The archbishop — who, during the administering of the oaths, 
had been occupied in consecrating the large, flowing black veil 
which was to adorn the fixture nun — took the symbol fi'om the 
altar, and, standing on the topmost step, said, in a loud voice : 

" Sister Cicely — ^nun professed — ^advance, and fi-om my hands 
receive the veil which henceforth separates you fi*om the world, 
to unite you to God, to his Divine Son, the Blessed Virgin, and 
the holy saints !" 

Hitherto they had styled the princess by her earthly title. 

The royal maiden advanced to the foot of the altar, and the 
sombre veil descended like a cloud upon her head. The sacri- 
fice was accomplished, amid clouds of incense and the chaunting 
of the nuns. The grate at the side of the altar slowly opened, 
and the sisterhood, headed by their abbess, entered the railings 
of the altar, from which spot all but the newly-consecrated nun 
and the archbishop had withdrawn. 

They raised her from the step of the altar, on which she still 
remained kneeling. 

"Jubilate" pealed through the vaulted roof of the abbey, as 
the veiled sisters retired with their new companion into the inte- 
rior of their convent, and the grate which divided them from the 
world was closed. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Unwise the parents who distinction make, 
: Changing their children's love to bitterest hate- 

Arming the brother 'gainst the brother's life — 
Making their mutual bond a bond of strife. 

Old Plat. 

Although William and his queen displayed profound knowl- 
edge of the world, and great tact in the government of their do- 
minions, no two parents ever acted more unwisely in the direo- 

URST 8ERIK3. \\* 
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tion of their children. Robert, the eldest born, whilst yet a 
child, had been associated with his mother, as regent, in the 
government of Normandy. Thus at an early age he had been 
permitted to exercise the intoxicating powers of royalty. He 
was the idol of Matilda, who seems to have regarded him witii 
an excess of affection ; for it rendered her blind not only to his 
follies, but his unnatural disobedience to his father, whose equally 
imjust preference for his favorite son, William Rufiis, strength- 
ened — ^if- it did not create — ^the feeling of hatred which existed 
between the two princes. 

Robert was brave, impetuous, and generous — ^the idol of the 
Normans, who, during the absence of his fether in England, had 
accustomed themselves to regard him as their sovereign. He 
felt humiliated, therefore, when his fother, on his return, resumed 
the reins of sovereignty in his own hands, and he was reduced to 
act the part of a subject. It appears that William had frequently 
promised to resign Normandy in his favor. He had also a more 
serious cause of quarrel with his parent. 

Whilst yet a child, he had espoused the infant heiress of the 
last Earl of Maine. The countess died whilst yet an infent ; and 
her ambitious father-in-law immediately annexed her territories 
to his own domains. 

When his son arrived at age, he naturally expected to be put 
in possession of the dower of his wife ; but William kept posses- 
sion, notwithstanding the remonstrance of Robert, and the de- 
mand of the nobles of Maine, who wished to have him for their earl. 

William Rufus, the third son of William and Matilda, was as 
crafty and politic as his elder brother seems to have -been im- 
petuous and frank. He studied his father's humor in everything. 
There is little doubt that even at an early age he meditated sup- 
planting Robert, not only in the duchy of Normandy, but in the 
more important sovereignty of England — ^which, having been 
won by the Conqueror by his sword, he, witii some show of 
justice, claimed the right of disposing of at his pleasure, which 
he eventually did, in favor of Rufus. 

In the year 1076, whilst William was holding his court at the 
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CSastle of the Eagle, so called from its almost inaccessible situa- 
tion, Robert received an affront, which led to an open rupture 
with his family. His two younger brothers, William and Henry, 
to show their contempt for their elder brother, threw some water 
from one of the windows of the castle upon Robert's head, who 
was walking with several of his partisans, in the court- yard be- 
low. The fiery and impetuous prince, incensed at the insults 
rushed into the building, and the consequence might have been 
fearftil, had not the cries of the attendants alarmed the Conqueror, 
who made his appearance, just as Robert, sword in hand, had 
forced his way into the apartment which his brothers had vainly 
barricaded against him. 

" What would you ?' demanded the monarch, sternly. 

" Avienge an insult," replied the prince. 

" Upon your brothers !" 

" Upon any or all," exclaimed * the young man, "who forget 
the respect due to the heir of England and Normandy ! I have 
endured too long the studied slights of my brothers— the in- 
justice of my father ! It is time that I maintained the respect 
due to my blood and station !" 

Again the impetuous speaker would have forced his way, but 
his father, in turn drawing his weapon, barred the passage ; and 
Robert, with all his faults, was not the man to lift his sword 
against the person of his parent and his sovereign. 

" 'Tis well, beausire," he said, sheathing his weapon, "T see 
you not only protect my enemies, but add insult to wrong !" 

" Wrong !" repeated the Conqueror ; " of what canst thou 
c(Hnplain ?" 

" Of broken promises— of spoliation ! Didst thou not pledge 
thyself to resign Normandy in my favor 1" 

"Son," said his father, gravely, "I do not divest myself of my 
clothing till J retire to bed !" 

By this quaint reply, the speaker meant to intimate that he 
would hold possession both of England and his paternal inheri- 
tance, till death rendered him no longer able to maintain them. 

"And Maine," exclaimed the infuriated prince — " the dower of 
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my dead wife — was neither' the inheritance of our ancestors nor 
the fruit of thy victories ! What pretence hast thou for keeping 
it from me 1 None," he added, after a pause, " but that of thirst 
of dominion, which has deprived you of all natural feeling, and 
changed a father into a robber and oppressor !'* 

Words at last ran so high, that it required all the influence of 
Matilda to keep the peace between them. The fiery monarch, 
in his indignation at the bold reproaches of his son — which he 
resented none t^ less that he must have felt in some degree he 
merited them — would have commanded the arrest of his eldest 
born, had not the prayers of his queen appeased him ; perhaps, 
too, he listened to the voice of prudence — for Robert was so be- 
loved by the Norman nobility and people, that there is little 
doubt but so extreme a measure would have provoked a revolt 
in his favor. 

Still the peace was but a hollow one between the unjust parent 
and his ambitious son ; for, on the evening of the day of quar- 
rel, Robert, attended by a band of chosen friends, secretly with- 
drew from court, and henceforth there were two parties in Nor- 
mandy. 

" It is all thy fault, Matilda !" said her husband, when informed 
of the departure of his heir ; " thy imprudent indulgence has 
ruined the wayward boy !" 

The queen, who felt keenly the injustice done to her eldest 
bom, answered him by demanding if it was she who had robbed 
him of his inheritance of Maine ? 

The Conqueror remamed silent. 

"Or gave him the ridiculous name of Courthose?" added his 
mother. " No, William ! it is not I who have driven him to 
desperation, but his wrongs ! If ill comes of them, the burthen 
does not lie at my door." 

Matilda was right — doubly right — ^both as a queen and a 
mother. In the inordinate affection which she displayed for her 
first-bom, Robert, we may trace the tmest instinct of woman's 
nature. The child that is wronged or harshly treated by the 
father, is sure to engross the greatest share of the mother's love. 
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This was the first cloud which had passed over the domestic 
happiness of the Conqueror and his wife. The former, to do him 
justice, remained, to the hour of his death, fondly attached to 
the love of his youth. 

By the mediation of the queen, the incensed father and son 
consented to meet, and, if possible, arrange their diiFerences. 
According to Odericus Vitalis, the interview was a stormy one : 
Robert, as a preliminary to reconciliation, demanding the inves- 
titure of the duchy of Nomandy, and his wife's inheritance of 
Maine. The latter was both morally and legally his. 

But William, who had underrated the military talents of his heir 
— towards whom, through life, he evinced an unaccountable dis- 
taste — sternly replied, by reminding him of the fate of Absalom 
and Rehoboam. 

" I did not come to listen to a sermon," answered Robert, in- 
dignantly, " but to receive an answer to my just demand — the 
investiture of Normandy and Maine. Answer me positively," 
he added, haughtily, " are not these my right ? Have you not 
promised to yield them to me ?" 

" As long as I live," replied the Conqueror, " I will not strip 
myself of my native realm of Normandy, neither will I divide it 
with another, even though that other is my eldest born ; for it is 
written in the Evangelists, that a kingdom divided against itself 
shall become desolate." 

A bitter sneer curled the lips of the young prince, as he heard 
his father quote the Sacred Writings to justify his broken faith 
and spoliation of Maine*— the latter the most unjustifiable part 
of his conduct to him. 

" It is also written, beausire" he said, " in the same Holy Book, 
' Put not your trust in princes !' " 

"As for England," said his father, "I won it by my good 
sword; its prelates placed the diadem of its kings upon my 
brow — their sceptre in my hand ; and I swear that all the powers 
of the earth combined shall not induce me to delegate my 
authority to another !" 

" If it be inconvenient for you to keep your word," replied his 
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Bon, as he turned upon his heel to quit the presence of his father, 
"I will withdraw from Normandy, and seek justice from strangers! 
Adieu, beausire !" 

William smiled scornfully at the threats of Robert : he had no 
great opinion of the talents of his heir. The event proved that 
he had undervalued them. The impetuous young prince, attend- 
ed by his partisans, sought refuge at the court of his maternal 
uncle, Robert, Earl of Flfttiders, where he commenced plotting 
against his parent, who, meanwhile, had returned to Ei^land. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Let's mutter men— my council is my shield ; 
We must be brief when traitors dare the field. 

Shaebpiaki. 

The Norman monarch was accompanied, on his return to 
England, by his third son, William Rufus. His second son, 
Richard, of whom little mention is made in history, died young. 
Both he and his next brother were pupils of the learned Lan- 
franc, whom the Conqueror, in fiilfilment of his promise, had 
elevated to the Archbishopric of Canterbury — next to the crown, 
the highest dignity in the realm. 

Previous to his departure from Normandy, he had appointed 
his tried friend and servant, Roger De Beaumont, first minister 
of the duchy, with strict orders, it is supposed, to watch not only 
the conduct of his rebellious son, but that of his queen : the 
event proved that the precaution was not taken without some 
reason. 

No sooner had the hasty Robert reached the court of his uncle, 
than, imder his advice and that of William's old enemy, the King 
of France, he occupied himself in fomenting discontent and a 
spirit of insurrection in the duchy ; resolved, when everything 
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was ripe for the attempt, to claim his long-promised inheritance 
by force of arms — the Earl of Flanders and the French king 
both pledging themselves to assist him. 

Although in all but open rebellion against his father, Matilda 
stOl continued to assist her favorite son ; and privately remitted 
vast sums of gold to the exile from her own coffers ; when these 
were exhausted, she even had the weakness to strip herself of 
her jewels and costly garments for the same purpose. From the 
character of Robert, it is needless to say, that the sums thus 
lavished on him by the weak aflfection .of his mother, were 
squandered in dissipation at the court of his crafty uncle. 

The proceedings of Robert, and the weakness of the queen, in 
thus supplying him with the means of his unnatural rebellion, 
artftilly as they were veiled, could not escape the penetration of 
Roger De Beaumont, who dispatched a messenger to 'England, 
urging the return of the Conqueror. 

The first feeling of William, on reading the missive of his 
faithful minister, was incredulity. How could he mistrust the 
mother of his children — the woman whom he had raised to such 
high dignity — trusted and loved as few husbands trust or love 
their wives ; but when he remembered the inordinate affection 
of Matilda for her first-born, his confidence was shaken, and he 
resolved at once to proceed to Normandy — attended by a nu- 
merous army — to reduce his rebel offspring to obedience. Not 
daring to trust his Norman troops, whose attachment to Robert 
was well known, he selected the flower of his English forces ; 
and when all was ready, sent an order to his favorite, William 
Rufus, to join him immediately at Rye, where he proposed to 
embark. 

The young prince was with his friend and tutor, Lanfranc, 
when the messenger arrived. No sooner had he read the letter, 
than, with a countenance flushed with joy, he sought the arch- 
bishop, who had just done celebrating the evening service in the 
cathedral of Canterbury. 

" See, father !" he said, pladng the letter from the Conqueror 
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in his hand ; " our anticipations are realized ! Robert has al- 
ready raised the standard of revolt — the fool !" he added ; " it 
will cost him dear !" 

" A crown !" replied the prelate, in a tone so as not to be 
heard by his attendants — for, like most churchmen, he was ex- 
ceedingly cautious. " William will never pardon the son who 
raises the standard of revolt against him !" 

The eyes of Rufus sparkled with joy to hear the astute Lan- 
franc express an opinion so favorable to his own secret views. 

" When do you depart ?" demanded the prelate. 

" To-morrow, after the mass," replied the young prince. " I 
am impatient to tame the pride of Robert, who has more than 
an elder brother's portion of it. Perhaps, before I depart, you 
will perform your promise to me, father ]" 

" What promise ?" inquired the archbishop. 

" To arm me a knight. I wish to prove to my royal father 
that I am worthy of his blood ; and that if I remain contented 
with such appanage as it is Ms pleasure to allot me, it is from 
affection and duty — ^not want of courage to assert my rights." 

Thus did William Rufus, even at the very moment he cen- 
sured the rebellion of his brother, betray his own secret discon- 
tent at the jealousy with which his father withheld from him all 
share in the government and possessions. 

Knighthood, which in the present day it is the peculiar privi- 
lege of the sovereign to bestow, was formerly conferred, not only 
by the great vassals of the crown, but by prelates and church- 
men. From the hands of the latter it was considered a higher 
honor than from those of a layman, unless that layman was a 
king. 

In compliance with his pupil's request, Lanfranc, at an early 
hour the following morning, celebrated a military mass in the 
cathedral at Canterbury. William Rufus, in full armor, but 
bareheaded, assisted. 

At the end of the first communion, the archbishop, being 
clothed in his rochet and mitre, advanced to the railings of the 
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altar, and, having received a sword from the hands of the senior 
noble present, struck the young prince thrice upon the shoulder, 
at the same time exclaiming : 

" In the name of God and Our Lady, I dub thee knight ! Be 
wise in council, brave in the field, loyal to thy prince, and faith- 
ftil in thy allegiance! So may St. Michael, the archangel, 
strengthen thee, and the saints hold thee in their holy keeping !" 

It is to be observed that, in the ceremony of knighting the 
son of William the Conqueror, the name of St. George was not 
used. 

It was not till the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanora of 
Aquitaine, that St. George had been the war-cry and patron saint 
of England. 

After a brief conference with Lanfranc, at the end of the cere- 
mony, the new-made knight started for Rye, to join his father's 
forces, which were already on the point of sailing for Normandy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It is the cursje of civil war to aim 
The brother 'gainst the brother's life ; the sire 
Against the son. We do offence to heaven, 
When we do reaid the bowels of our country. 

Old J)RAJLkTJsr. 

William' s first interview with his queen, after his landing in 
Normandy, as our readers may suppose, was a stormy one. He 
had been wounded by her conduct, both as a sovereign and a 
husband. For her blind partiality to Robert made her overlook 
the fact, that, in aiding him in his rebellion, she became virtually 
a conspirator against his father and her sovereign. 

Odericus Vitalis has preserved the exact words in which the 
Conqueror addressed her when they met. The discovery of her 
agent, Sampson, had placed her in participation and assistance 
in the crime of Robert, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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** The observation of a certain philosopher b true," exclaimed 
the king ; *^ and I have only too much cause to admit the force 
of his words : 

Naufragiam renim est, mulier malefida marito. 
(A periidioos wife is the ruin of her hosband . ) 

Where" he continued, " could you have found a companion so 
devoted in his affection ? Behold my wife — she whom I have 
loved as my own soul — to whom I have confided the govern- 
ment of my realms, my treasure, and all that I possessed in the 
world of power and greatness — she hath supported mine adver- 
sary against me ! She hath strengthened and enriched him with 
the wealth which I confided to her keeping. She hath secretly 
employed her zeal and subtilty in his cause, and encouraged 
him agamst me !" 

" Beausire," replied Matilda, " be not surprised if I feel a mo- 
ther's tenderness for my first-bom son!. By the virtue of the 
Most High, I protest that if my son Robert were dead, and hid 
from the sight of the living, seven feet deep in the earth, and the 
price of my blood could restore him to life, I would cheerfully 
bid it flow ! For his sake I would endure any suffering — yea, 
things from which, on any other occasion, the feebleness of my 
sex would bid me shrink ! How, then, could you suppose that I 
could endure pomp, and luxury, and know that he was pining in 
want and misery ? Far from my heart," she added, " be such 
hardness, rior ought your authority to impose such insensibility 
upon a mother !" 

To the fiu-ther reproaches of her husband, MatUda replied only 
by her tears. The heart of h^ husband was not proof against 
the grief of the woman whom he had passionately loved. It was 
not upon her that the Conqueror determined to wreak his ven- 
geance, but upon her agent, Sampson, through whose means her 
letters and assistance had been conveyed to her rebellious son. 

" 'Tis well, madam !" he said. " I cannot forget the past af- 
fection between us, although you have thought proper to do so ; 
but there is one on whom my vengeance shall fall, who shall 
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long remember that the wrath of kings is terrible as that of hea- 
ven ! Your unworthy agent is known to me !" 

Matilda turned deadly pale ; for, however vindictive she had 
proved herself as an enemy, she was incapable of deserting a 
friend, or one who had served her. 

" Spare his life !" she faltered. " He acted but by my or- 
ders!" 

" I will spare his life !" exclaimed her husband bitterly, " that 
he may live a warning to all who would plot treason against 
their sovereign! By the splendor of God," he added — his 
usual oath when excited to anger — " before the sun is twenty-four 
hours older, I will have his eyes torn out !" 

With this fearful menace her husband left the apartment, 
calling loudly for his guards, in order to carry his dreadful pur- 
pose into execution. Not an instant was to be lost. Approach- 
ing the window of the palace, she hastily beckoned a young no- 
bleman to her, and dropped into his hands her tablets, on which 
she had written the words, " Fly — Duche !" 

Duche was the name of a monastery of Benedictines, to whom 
Matilda had been a liberal patroness, and its ahbot, Munier, she 
felt assured, would afford shelter to the fugitive, even against 
l^r husband. 

" And what, your grace, am I to do with these ?" demanded 
the noble, who had caught the tablets of the queen, and who 
doubtless felt proud of the mark of confidence reposed in him 
by his sovereign. 

" Convey them to Sampson, my squire, instantly ! Life hangs 
upon your haste ! Stay !" she added, as the young man was 
about to withdraw. " Have you a horse ?" 

" As good a steed, your grace, as any in all Normandy." 
"And fleet?" 

" The wind could scarce outstrip him." 

"For my sake," said the agitated queen, "lend him to my 
esquire, who hath fallen under the displeasure of the king — I will 
replace him ; and rely on Matilda's gratitude !" 

The youth waited for no second request ; but, proud of the 
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confidence reposed in him by a woman and his sovereign, sought 
out the unhicky confidant of Matilda and Robert, and placed 
the tablets in his hand. A few words explained the rest. 
Scarcely had he started, when the guard commanded to arrest 
him, sought him in every part of the palace ; but the fugitive 
had the start of them. 

William was still giving orders to his minister, Roger De 
Beaumont, when the news was brought him of Sampson's escape. 
The infiiriated monarch gave orders for an immediate pursuit, 
offering a considerable reward to him who should bring the o^ 
fender, dead or alive, into his presence. 

So keen was the pursuit — for the zeal of the soldiers was ex- 
cited by the promised recompense — ^that the unlucky fugitive 
had barely time to reach the place of his appointed refoge, be- 
fore the messengers of William thundered for admittance at the 
gates of the abbey church. Sampson had already presented to 
the abbot the tablets of the queen, and explained the cause ot 
his flight. 

" Father !" he exclaimed, alarmed at the increased knocking 
at the gates, " will you not protect me — ^your abbe/ is privi- 
leged 1" 

" It is," said the dignitary ; " but the question is, will the king 
respect it ? I have no means to enforce the observance of sanc- 
tuary against armed men, unless," he added, afler a moment's 
pause, " in the person of a professed brother of our holy order." 

" What mean you ?" falteringly demanded the young man, 
who certainly did not feel the least inclination to become a 
monk, for he was on the point of marriage with one of the at- 
tendants of the queen. 

" That the only means of shielding you from the wrath of 
William, is to assume the habit of our order!" 

" But I have no vocation, holy father !" 

" Perhaps not," replied the abbot, drily ; " but that will come 
in time !" 

" I am betrothed to a fair girl !" , 

" I can absolve you from your vow !" interrupted the digni 
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• 
tary, who, knowing that the fugitive was rich, determined not to 

lose so favorable an occasion of adding to the wealth of his 
community, b^ receiving the vows of the esquire. " Decide," 
he added ; " for the messengers of William are growing impa- 
tient for their prey !" 

Overcome by the terror of falling into the hands of the Con- 
queror, whose pitiless nature he well knew, Sampson consented 
to receive the habit from the hands of the crafty abbot, who, by 
the same stroke of policy, obliged the queen, and obtained a rich 
accession to his order. The unfortunate esquire was accordingly 
shaven and professed in the same hour that he arrived. When 
the gates of the church were entered, he was no longer a layman 
subject to secular jurisdiction, but Brother Sampson, of the order 
of St. Benedict The soldiers, disappointed of their prey and 
their reward, sullenly retired. 

Strange as it may appear to our readers, this little episode in 
the history of Matilda is historically correct. The names of the 
unlucky confidant of the queen of William the Conqueror, and 
the politic Abbot of Duche, have both been handed down to us 
by Odericus Vitalis. 



CHAPTER XX. 

'Ti» Nature's cry ; all, save the dead, must hear it. 



Tmoir. 



Robert and his allies, on hearing of the arrival of the Conqueror 
in Normandy, were neither dispirited nor alarmed. On the con- 
trary, they resolved on commencing the war, and advanced upon 
Rouen, on which city they made a formidable assault ; but al- 
though repulsed, the rebellious prince displayed such headlong 
courage and military skill, and was so successful in several of 
his enterprises, that his father began to be seriously alarmed, and 
hastily assembled his troops to meet him. He found that the 
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• 
■on whom he had hitherto held in contempt, and insulted by the 

nickname of Courthose, possessed military talents second only 

to his own. 

William Kufus was equally anxious with his warlike father, to 
bring the contest to a speedy issue. He hated his less politic 
brother, whose birthright he coveted, and whose generosity and 
frankness contrasted with his own crooked character, in a mann^ 
humiliating to his pride. He longed to see him vanquished. 

The two armies met on the plain of Archembraye, and the 
battle commenced with equal determination on both sides. "Wil- 
liam fought for his crown — the prestige of his arms ; the rebel- 
lious son for the l<Hig-promi8ed investiture of Normandy and his 
wife's inheritance of Maine. 

Robert, at the head of a chosen troop of cavalry, watched the 
propitious moment, and, rushing from the elevated position in 
which he had stationed his men, diarged his enemies in the rear, 
where the Conqueror commanded in person. That chaise decid- 
ed the fortunes of the day. The troops of William were brdcen 
by the impetuosity of the shock, nor could all the exertions of 
the king rally them again. The mel^ became general. 

The victorious Robert, noticing a powerful knight, who, with 
his vizor down, was exerting himself to form the defeated troops 
into something like order, rushed upon him, in order to end at 
once all opposition. For some time the two champions tilted 
with their lances with desperate vigor against each other, till the 
weapon of the prince pierced the arm of his opponent, inflictmg 
a severe wound. 

" Normandy, to the rescue !" shouted the knight, in a voice 
which was distinctly heard above the din of the encounter : the 
horror-stricken Robert dropped his lance. In that cry he recog- 
nized his father. 

Deeply shocked, he dismounted from his horse, and raised the 
prostrate sovereign from the ground. Without daring to look 
his outraged parent in the face, he led him carefully from the 
field, and, when removed from all danger, falling upon his knees, 
he entreated his forgiveness for the crime of which he had invo- 
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luntarily been guilty. But Williaia was too much mortified by 
his defeat from the hand of the son whom he had hitherto treated 
with so mudi contempt, to listen to the voice of repentance. 
He replied only by a maledicton, as he rode sullenly away. 

The victory remained with the rebellious son, who seems, how- 
ever, to have been too much shocked by the encounter which had 
so nearly made him a parricide, to pursue the advantage he had 
gained. The young man doubtless felt that he^ had done enough 
for honor. He had vindicated his name from the ridicule which 
his father had attached to it, and seemed anxiously inclined for 
peace. 

This, at least, is one redeeming point in the character of the 
unfortunate Robert, and in some measure justifies the affection 
of Matilda, whose heart, with a mother's instinct, alone had comr 
prehended the qualities of her first-bom. 

Although the repentant Robert made every concession to his 
offended father to win his forgiveness, his advances were sullenly 
repelled. William could not forget the humiliation he had re- 
ceived in being vanquished by a stripling ; nor was it tiU he wit- 
nessed the inroads which grief was daily making in the health oi 
his queen, tiiat the heart of the Conqueror relented. 

Moved by her tears and entreaties, he at last wrote a letter to 
his victorious but submissive son, inviting him to repair to Rouen, 
to receive his forgiveness, promising, at the same time, to do all 
that was consistent with his dignity and honor : words which 
meant much or nothing, according as the writer found it conve- 
nient to interpret them. 

In these sad transactions the character of Robert appears to 
greater advantage than his father's. The despoiled heir of 
Mame displayed great sensibility of heart and affection — the 
spoiler his usual duplicity and cunning. 

On the receipt of his father's letter, the young prince set out 
for Rouen, where he was cordially received by both his4)arents ; 
but Matilda was soon deprived of the society of her favorite son. 
Her husband, almost immediately after the reconciliation, em- 
barked for England, and, by the advice of his tried friend and 
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counsellor, Roger De Beaumont, took Robert with him, under 
pretext of employing him in the war he meditated against the 
King of Scotland — but in reality to separate him from Nor- 
mandy and his mother, by whom he was beloved too well. 

The only achievement of Robert at all r^narkable in England, 
was his founding the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where Monk- 
chester formerly stood. This he did in the spring after his ar- 
rival, when on his way, with an inefEcient fo^ce, to repel the 
invasion of Malcolm, King of Scotland; who had taken advantage 
of. William's absence, the preceding year, in Normandy, to 
break the treaty of peace which both monarchs had entered 
into. 

It was after William's return, that the great national survey, 
entitled the Doomsday Book, was made. In it every hide of 
land, house, lake, wood, and forest, together with the names of 
their owners, and annual value, were inscribed. This register 
contained also the amount of money which each man possessed, 
and how much was owing to him. By means of this survey, the 
Conqueror was enabled to raise the mulcts and fines, till his re- 
venue reached the enormous sum of four hundred thousand pounds 
— equal to more than as many millions at the present day. 

In addition to this fixed revenue, subsidies were occasionally 
granted by the Parliament, which being composed chiefly of 
Normans, taxed without pity or remorse th^ Saxon tiller of the 
soil. 

As William advanced in years, it became part of his policy to 
conciliate his English subjects : for which purpose he devised a 
marriage between his eldest son, Robert, and the daughter of the 
Saxon Earl Waltheof— who had espoused the niece of the Con- 
queror at York, but had afterwards been beheaded, for conspira- 
cy with his countrymen against him — his Norman bride, Judith, 
having betrayed him. 

Whether at this time Robert had any other attachment, or did 
not deem the proposed match suitable in point of birth, it is im- 
possible at this distance to ascertain. One thing alone is cer- 
tain, that, despite the entreaties of his mother — ^who, on this 
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oocasiou, seems seriously to have seconded her husband's wishes 
— ^he refused the lady — and the breach between him and his 
fether became as wide as ever. 

Some men — ^wid Robert Courthose appears to have been one 
of the number — are unlucky from their birth. This refusal was 
another of the causes which eventually cost him a crown. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Stern death her grasp relentle« flings 
On meanest serfs and palaced kings 



Fatb or G»ius. 



Matilda did not again visit England ; indeed, she seems to 
have passed but little of her time in the kingdom which, by her 
wealth and alliances, she had materially assisted her husband to 
win. Her life, after the Conquest, seems to have been chiefly 
occupied with the government of Normandy, and in attempting 
to heal the breaches which occurred between her favorite son, 
Robert, and his irritable, selfisl^ father. 

Fly from them as we may, the sins of our youth are sure to 
reach us at last. Matilda, whose youth had been brilliant and 
honored, in her declining years was taught that no rank or power 
can render us exempt from the troubles and sorrows of huma- 
nity. She had the misfortune to lose her second son, Richard, 
who appears to have been a prince of great promise at a very 
early age. Like his brother, William Rufus, he had been edu- 
cated by the learned Lanfrahc, and gave promise of a life of 
usefulness and honor ; he was buried in the cathedral of Win- 
chester, where a slab of marble still marks his grave. 

Shortly after the departure of her husband and son for Eng- 
land, Matilda had to mourn the loss of her second daughter, the 
Princess Constance, who had been united to the young Duke of 

12 
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Bretagne, Alan Fergeant : their marriage was a diildless one, 
and the duchess, who passionjftely desired an heir, fell into a 
lingering sickness from her disappointment. 

It was for the recovery of this daughter that Matilda under- 
took one of those pilgrimages so common in the middle ages, to 
Ihe monastery of St. Duche, where the shrine of St. Eurole, the 
patron of the order, was religiously preserved by the monks. 
At her demand, the relics of the saint were exposed upon the 
high altar, and prayers were offered for the declining health of 
the Duchess of Bretagne. 

Odericus Vitalis — from whose chronicles most of the details 
of the lives of the Conqueror and his queen have been drawn — 
was a monk of this famous monastery ; but although it is evident 
from his writings that in heart and mind he was thoroughly 
Norman, the learned writer was of Saxon origin. 

He was a mere child at the time of the invasion of his coun- 
try. In order to escape the dangers of the time, he was sent 
from England to be educated in the religious establishment in 
which he afterwards took the vows, and where he lived and died. 
His description of the visit of the queen-duchess is not the least 
interesting account of that princess which he has left us ; it is 
highly characteristic both of the superstition and manners of the 
age. 

The shrine of the saint, whidi was of silver, quaintly carved 
in the form of a chapel, and adorned with precious stones, the 
gift;s of devout personages who either had received, or expected 
to obtain, spiritual or material advantages from the intercession 
of St. Eurole, was brought at an early hour by the monks in 
procession to the church, the brotherhood singing the litany of 
the saints the while, and bearing tapers in their hands. 

As soon as it was placed upon the high altar, the queen en- 
tered the church, and, kneeling, made her offering of a mark of 
gold ; she also presented to the saint whose intercession she 
came to implore, a costly ornament — most probably an ostensory 
for the exposition of the blessed sacrament — richly adorned with 
precious stones, and vowed to bestow other and yet more oosUy 
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gifts, provided her prayers were propitiously received and an- 
swered. 

There was something in this attempt to drive a bai^ain with 
heaven, which camiot fail to elicit a smile from our readers at the 
present day. Matilda had presented hejr offering, most probably, 
as a proof of her capability of performing the rest of her pro- 
mises, in the event of success : the remainder to be paid upon 
ftdfilment of contract. But whether the saint did not think pro- 
per to trust to her word, or the malady of her daughter was too 
far advanced to be stayed by her intercessions, the youthful Du- 
chess of Bretagne soon afterwards died. Her body was conveyed 
to England, and interred in the Abbey of St. Edmond's Bury. 

Aft^r the ceremony in the church, Matilda retired to the refec- 
tory of the monastery, and dined with the monks, who were delight- 
ed with her humility and condescension — a circumstance which 
proves how great was the importance she set upon their prayers ; 
for the fair Regent of Normandy maintained all the state of an Eng- 
lish queen. The table at which she usually dined was furnished at 
an expense of forty shillings — a very large sum in those days for 
such a purpose ; while a second table was provided for a hundred 
of her attendants, at twelve pence a head. But Matilda, although 
absent, derived very considerable revenues from England : she 
claimed, and was allowed, the tenth part of the voluntary fines 
paid to the crown ; the Qty of London paid her an annual sum 
to furnish oil for her lamps, and she received all the imposts 
upon the merchandise landed at Queenhitlie. 

With such revenues, it is not to be wondered at that Matilda 
could afford to be liberal to the church. 

Soon after the death of her daughter, the unhappy queen sent 
to consult a hermit of great sanctity, who predicted that, upon 
the death of the Conqueror, Normandy, under the rule of his 
successor, would fall into disunion and decay. This prediction 
the real or pretended prophet veiled in the form of an allegorical 
vision of a steed in a fertile pasture, which he stated he had re- 
ceived from heaven, in answer to his prayers. 

On the death of the steed, who had kept the inferior animals 
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from trampling down the pasture, they all broke in, and destroy- 
ed and fed at their pleasure, paying no respect to a silly steer 
which appeared in his place. 

The allegory, to say the least of it, was ingenious. By the noble 
steed who guarded the pasture, the hermit designated William 
the Conqueror, whose courage- and prudence had kept his domi- 
nions in order ; by the silly steer, his eldest son, Robert, who 
was to succeed him, and under whose government Normandy 
was to be torn by civil wars. 

Monks and hermits have generally had a fine taste for poetry. 

This prediction had weighed heavily upon the mind of Ma- 
tilda, who received it as a revelation of the will of heaven- 
Strange that superstition should so have affected the almost mas- 
culine mind of the first of our English queens ; but as the poet 
says : 

" Such flaws are found in the moat perfect nature.'^ 

The death of her daughter, together with the prophecy of the 
hermit, and the dissensions which about this time broke out with 
redoubled violence between her husband and her son, so oppress- 
ed her mind, that Matilda gradually sank into a low, nervous 
illness, which eventually brought her to the grave. 

At the approach of death, there is every reason to suppose 
that this extraordinary woman was touched with remorse for the 
crimes she had committed — the two great stains upon her life — 
the murder of the unfortunate Brihtric Meaw, the Lord of Glou- 
cester, and the cruel death of the equally unfortunate niece of 
Merleswin, whose only offence seems to have been that she ex- 
cited the brutal passion of the Conqueror. 

Matilda, as her malady increased, gave great alms to the poor, 
redoubled her prayers and religious exercises, and, in quality of 
Regent of Normandy, not only remitted many fines, but released 
several persons from the dungeons of Rouen, where they had 
been confined by the order of Roger De Beaumont, her hus- 
band's muiister. 

When it was foreseen that there was no hope of her recovery, 
the dying queen caused letters to be written to William, then in 
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England, desiring once more to see him. The Conqueror, who 
through life had proved himself a most uxorious husband, re- 
ceived the intelligence with dismay. He instantly set sail for 
Normandy, and arrived at Caen, where Matilda was then resid- 
ing, in time to receive her last wishes and adieus. 

This remarkable woman, whose taste led her to be the pa- 
troness of the arts and learning, and who had exercised a greater 
degree of authority than any female in the eleventh century, 
expired on the 3d of November, 1083, at the age of fifty-two, 
seventeen years of which she had been queen of England, and 
thirty-one Duchess of Normandy. Her favorite son, Kobert, 
was not with her at the time of her death. 

Services in honor of her memory were celebrated both in Eng. 
land and Normandy. In Winchester and the stately Chapel of 
the Standard, which formed a part of Battle Abbey, and was so 
called from its being built upon the spot where William first 
planted his banner, perpetual masses were founded. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Can storied urn or animated bust, 
Back to its Mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or battery wake the dull co' ' ir of death f 

Gray's jClbqt in a CoinnRT Cuukcuyard. 

Thb remains of Matilda were, by her own request, interred in 
the stately convent of the Holy Trinity, at Caen, which she had 
founded as the price of the papal dispensation for her marriage 
with her cousin William. Her obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp by her disconsolate husband, who, with all his faults, 
seems to have remained faithfully attached to the object of his 
youthful affection ; certain it is, that he shared not only the honors 
of royalty, but its substantial prerogatives, with her, and gave her 
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a greater share in the government of his dominions than was usu- 
ally permitted to the wives of sovereigns in the eleventh century. 

William further manifested his grief at her loss by erecting a 
magnificent tomb to her memory, adorning it not only with 
sculpture, but with precious stones, as if it had been the shrine of 
some saint. An epitaph, in which her virtues, birth, marriage, 
and liberality to the church and to the poor were elaborately set 
forth, was emblazoned in letters of gold upon her tomb. 

This stately monument of the love of William the Conqueror, 
remained perfect till the wars of religion which desolated France 
in the sixteenth century, when the convent was pillaged by a par- 
ty of Calvinists, who, despite the tears and supplications of the 
nuns, not only violated the last resting-place of the royal dead; 
but broke into pieces the effigy of the queen, which was placed 
in a recumbent posture upon the tomb. The body of Matilda, 
even at that distant period of time, must have been perfect, since 
it is recorded that one of the bigots drew fi'om the finger of the 
royal corpse a valuable sapphire ring, which was afterwards re- 
stored to the abbess, a lady of the house of Montmorenci. 

The last resting-place of William the Conqueror had previ- 
ously been violated by the same party of fanatics, when they pil- 
laged the Abbey of St. Stephen's, in the same city. 

Despite the large revenues which she enjoyed, Matilda died 
comparatively poor. The lands which she had obtained in Eng- 
land, by the murder of Brihtric Mea^ were settled on her son 
Henry. Her great personal wealth had long been dissipated by 
the extravagance of her favorite son, Robert ; and let us add, in 
justice to her memory, by her numerous charities to the poor, 
gifts to the church, and patronage of the arts and mep of letters. 

Her will is still preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
is extremely valuable, as illustrative of the manners and feelings 
of the time. 

" I give," it commences, " to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity my 
tunic, worked at Winchester, by Alderet's wife, and the mantle em- 
bossed with gold, which is in my chamber, to make a cope with, 

" Of my two golden girdles, I give that which is ornamented 
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with emblems, for the pm*pose of suspending the lamp before 
the great altar. 

" I give my large candelabra, made at St. Loo ; my crown, my 
sceptre, my cups and their covers, a rich cup, made in England, 
with all my horse trappings and all my vessels ; and lastly : 

"I give the lands of Quetchou and Cotentin, except those 
which I may have already disposed of in ray life-time, together 
with two houses which I possess in England. 

" And I have made all these bequests with the consent of my 
husband." 

The loss of his queen was a source of severe grief to her hus- 
band, whose temper became much more irritable after her de- 
cease. During her life-time he had listened to her advice, and 
treated his newly acquired subjects with some degree of kind- 
ness ; but after her death, a marked change took place in his 
conduct towards them : he became a fearful tyrant. Indeed, 
William's good fortune seems to have abandonded him with the 
life of Matilda, for the four years which he survived her were 
turbulent and unhappy. 

His eldest son Robeit, on the death of his mother, broke out 
into open revolt once more. Probably, during his residence in 
England, he had acquired proof of the act of injustice which his 
father meditated, of disinheriting him in favor of his third son, 
William Rufus, whose subserviency to the caprice and will of 
the Conqueror had rendered him his favorite child. The contest 
does not appear to have been attended with any positive success 
on either side, but in all probability was rather favorable than 
otherwise to the Conqueror ; for we find that his son soon after- 
wards retired to Germany, and remained there till his father died. 

From the unrestrained license which William gave way to, he 
soon lost that graceftilness of person and activity of arm for 
which, in his youth, he had been celebrated, and became bloated 
and unwieldy. This state of obesity gradually brought on the 
dropsy. It was whilst the once active monarch was lying bed- 
ridden . of this disease, that his old rival, the King of France, 
passed on him one of those coarse, brutal, jests, which - are 
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dangerous between private persons, but still more so between 
kings, who involve nations in their disputes, and have armies to 
avenge them. 

The French king, hearing of the nature of his malady, demand- 
ed when he intended to rise from his lying in ? 

The insult aroused all the energy of the enfeebled monarch, 
who declared that at his churching he would set all France in a 
blaze. 

In pursuance of this resolution, no sooner had he sufficiently 
recovered to take the field, than he passed over to the continent 
with a mighty army, and laid siege to the city of Nantes ; which, 
in pursuance of his vow, he ordered to be fired in every part. 
The sight of the fiames — or, according to some historians, a piece 
of burning timber — caused the horse on which William was seat- 
ed, to suddenly start, and the unwieldy king received a blow in 
the abdomen from the point of the saddle, which fearfiilly in- 
creased the disease fi'om which he had only partially recovered. 
Doubtless the terrified citizens of Nantes, whose houses were 
blazing round them, and whose wives and daughters were already 
the prey of William's licentious soldiery, saw in the accident a 
retributive justice for the cruelties they were enduring. 

Finding that he was imable to remain on horseback after the 
injury he had received, the Conqueror commanded his attendants 
to place him on a litter and convey him to Rouen, where he 
lingered for son>e time, in the vain hope of recovering his health. 
William Rufus, who had followed him in his expedition to 
France, was constantly with him. 

When William found his end approaching, his heart was 
touched with remorse : he not only commanded that the churches 
which he had burned in Nantes should be rebuilt, but gave 
orders for the release of many distinguished Saxon captives, 
whom he had long held as hostages in his fortresses in Normandy. 
The manner, also, in which he had treated England weighed 
heavily upon his conscience ; and he declared that he dared not 
venture to appoint a successor to the crown he had won and 
maintained by so many crimes and so much bloodshed. 
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There is every reason to believe that this last declaration was 
either a studied piece of hypocrisy or the momentary ebullition of 
a puncture not very deeply seated in his heart ; for, shortly after 
he made it, he wrote, with his own hand, a letter to Lanfranc, re- 
minding him of the obligations he was under to him, and request- 
ing him to crown his favorite, Ru^s, as his successor — a demand 
which he was already assured the primate would readily com- 
ply with — for the young prince had been his pupil and friend. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Death levels all distinctions ; in the grave 
Beggars and kings lie equal. The rude worm 
Knows no. respect for royal dust. His maw 
Preys with insatiate appetite on all. 



Thb Gkavb. 



Thb dying monarch having publicly declared his regret for his 
past life, and the cruelties and injustice he had committed, sent 
for his favorite son, whose impatient hand already longed to 
grasp his father's sceptre. 

" William !" said the Conqueror, " you must leave me ; for me 
the dream of life is ended ; to you it has only commenced. The 
wind is fair: at once set sail for England. This letter," he 
added, placing the one he had written to Lanfranc, and sealed 
with his signet, " will secure your interests with the primate. 
Go ! a crown awaits you !" 

Rufus eagerly grasped the letter. Once in his possession, so 
impatient was he to be gone, that he merely waited for the last 
adieu of his parent, who, kissing him on the cheek, bade God and 
His holy saints to have him in their keeping. 

There was no regret in the heart of the Conqueror at thus dis- 
inheriting his son, Robert, who, with all his failings, was a much 
more estimable character than his cruel and crafty brother. 

viRSr snam. 12^ 
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When one of his attendants, after the departure of William 
Rufus, ventured to remind the king of his eldest born, William 
replied that he had granted the reversion of the dukedom of 
Normandy to Robert before his invasion of England, and that, 
having received the homage of the peers, it could not be revoked. 

" Yet I know that it will be a miserable reign," he added, 
petulantly, " which is subject to the rule of his government ; for 
he is a foolish, proud knave, and is to be punished with cruel 
fortune." 

The unnatural father seemed to take a pleasure in predicting 
evil fortune to the son whom he had first plundered of his 
inheritance of Maine, and then disinherited. 

The death of the Conqueror took place at Hermentrude, a 
village in the neighborhood of Rouen, to which he had caused 
himself to be conveyed a few days previous to the one on whidi 
he expired. 

On the 9th of September, 1087, he heard the great bell of the 
church of St. Gervais, tolling for prime. In a faint voice he 
asked what it meant. 

His confessor answered him, that it rang prime to the blessed 
Virgin. 

" Then to that blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, I 
commit myself ! " exclaimed the dying monarch ; "that she by 
her intercession may reconcile me to her most dear Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! " 

And with these words upon his Hps, the mighty conqueror of 
England expired, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, having 
reigned twenty-one years over England, and fifty-three in 
Normandy. 

' Scarcely had the breath departed firom the body of William 
when it was shamefully deserted even by his personal attend- 
ant^ who not only plundered the house in which he died of all 
the furniture and household stuff, but actually stripped the body 
of the deceased king, and left it naked upon the floor. 

His eldest born, Robert, was in Germany ; Rufus on his way 
to England, in the hope of obtaming the crown ; his fourth son. 
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H^uy, immediately after the death of his father, left the place 
to look after his own interests at Rouen. Thus the body of the 
monarch, whose renown had filled the earth, whose revenue 
exceeded any king's in Europe, was left unhonored, and deserted 
even by his menials — all had gone to worship at the rising sun, 
or to secure the share of the plunder they had obtained. 

One of the petty nobles or vavasours of the country, a knight 
named Herlewin, moved by the dishonor thus shown to the 
remains of his late powerful master, was roused to indignation, 
and resolved to convey the royal corpse to Caen at his own 
expense, in order that it might be buried in the Abbey of 
St. Stephen, according to the last request of the royal founder. 

On reaching the abbey, the body was met by Prince Henry and 
a train of monks, with the abbot of the community at their head. 

When the rites were finished, and the sarcophagus about to 
be lowered into the grave, which had been dug in the chancel, a 
noble-looking man stepped from the crowd of spectators, and 
forbade the interment. 

It was Anselm Fitz-Arthur, the son of that same Norman 
gentleman who, when the Conqueror laid with so much pomp 
the foundation of the abbey, had in vain protested against the 
spoliation of his land. 

Doubtless our readers have not forgotten the child which the 
aged gentleman held in his hand : that child was now a man, 
resolved boldly to challenge his claim to the inheritance of which 
the rapacity of William had deprived him so unjustly. 

" I forbid the interment ! " exclaimed Anselm Fitz-Arthur. 
" This spot was the site of my fether's house, taken from him 
by violence by the duke, whose body you would inter in it ! 
This ground I challenge as mine ; and I charge ye all, as ye 
shall answer at the last dreadful day before God and his holy 
saints, that ye lay not the body of the spoiler and oppressor 
upon the hearth of my forefathers ! " 

A chill of horror ran through the assembly on hearing the 
appeal thus solemnly made. All but the clergy appeared over- 
whelmed with surprise — ^they of course felt no alarm : it mat- 
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tered little to them how the land had been obtained upon which 
tiie stately church of their abbey had been built — enough for 
them that it wus built and consecrated. The latter act rend^ed 
all question as to their title impossible. 

A pause took place in the ceremony, and Prince Henry, 
stepping forth, requested the bold intruder to postpone the 
discussion of his claims to a more fitting opportunity, and let the 
rites proceed. 

** No ! " replied Anselm. 

" I give you my royal word ! " ui^ed Henry. 

But the Norman gentleman would listen to no entreaties. 

" I can appeal to many here," he exclaimed, " if this is not the 
spot on which stood the house of my forefatiiers— if it was not 
forcibly taken from us by the late duke ! " 

" It was ! " replied several voices. 

" Did not my &ther challenge his right when William laid 
the foundation-stone with so much pride of his new edifice ; 
and was he not driven from the ground by the guards of the 
oppressor ? " 

Many voices again confirmed the truth of his declaration. 

" What need, then," he continued, " of discussion or proof — 
the robbery is patent ? Either pay me down here, before these 
witnesses, the price of your father's grave, or bear his dishonored 
body hence — for, until my lawful claims are satisfied, in the 
name of the Most High, I forbid you to proceed ! " 

Prince Henry, for very shame, was forced to come to an ar- 
rangement. Standing by the side of his father's remains, he paid 
over to Fitz-Arthur the sum of sixty shillings as the price of the 
grave, and pledged himself, before the clergy and assistants, to 
pay a further sum of one hundred pounds of silver as the pur- 
chase of the ground on which the Conqueror had founded the 
Abbey of St. Stephen. 

The bargain being concluded, the interment was permitted to 
proceed, and Anselm Fitz-Arthur left the church. 

This is one of those extraordinary scenes whidi render trut^ 
stranger than fiction — Jiistory mo^-e interesting than romance. 
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William Rufiis, after his accession to the crown, caused a rich 
monument to be erected to the memory of his father, in the 
Abbey of St. Stephen. The tomb was opened about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, by the then Bishop of Bayeux, who 
found the body as perfect as at the hour it was buried. The 
prelate caused a portrait to be painted from the remains of the 
mighty Conqueror, after which the tomb was again dosed. 

It was again violated by the Calvinists, in 1562, and the bones 
of William dispersed by the licentious soldiery, who, disappoint- 
ed, most probably, in their expectation of finding treasure, strewed 
them about the churdi. All that remained of the stately monu- 
ment was destroyed during the French revolution, when not only 
the Conqueror's tomb, but that of Matilda, which had been re- 
stored by the nuns, were recklessly destroyed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A clock wound up— a tale told to its dose- 
But leaving on the page of memory 
Scenes of old times, quaint pictures of the past, 
Or lessons for the future. 

HOBVOOD. 

This memoir of Queen Matilda would not be complete with- 
out some brief account of the ultimate fate of her children. 
Cicely, as we have seen, became a veiled nun, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded the abbess of the convent of the Holy Trinity in her high 
office, and exercised it for many years. In fact, she is spoken of, 
by a contemporary writer, as living in the reign of Henry the 
First. 

The second daughter, Constance, Duchess of Bretagne, died 
during the life-time of her mother. 

Agatha, the third daughter, seems to have possessed much of 
her mother's temper and sensibility. She had, when a mere child, 
been betrothed to Harold, and maintained a singular fidelity to 
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his memory; for when her father bestowed her in marriage upon 
the Kmg of Gallicia, Alphonso, she resisted by every means the 
detested union, and desired that heaven would take her, rather 
than permit it to take place. 

Singular enough, her prayer was granted, and she expired on 
her way to Spain, before ever beholding the features of her un- 
known lord. Her body was interred at Bayeux, in the Qiureh 
of St. Mary. 

Adela, the fourth daughter of William and Matilda, was wed- 
ded to Stephen, Earl of Blois. Her third son, Stephen, named 
after his fether, succeeded eventually to the English crown, upon 
the death of his uncle, Henry I. 

Gundered, the fifth and last daughter, was married to William 
De Warrenne, one of the most considerable nobles in Normandy, 
who was created by her father Earl of Surrey, in England. 
From her, many of our great families of the present day trace 
their descent from William the Conqueror. 

Robert, who had been absent in Grermany at the time of his 
father's death, succeeded him in the duchy of Normandy ; whOst 
his brother, Ruftis, backed by the influence of the primate and the 
favor of the Nobles, was crowned King of England. 

Robert, or the " Unready," as he is styled by contemporary 
writers — from the fact of his always being out of the way when his 
presence was most requisite for his interests — soon afterwards join- 
ed ike Crusaders under Godfrey of Boulogne, and mortgaged his 
duchy to his brother, William Rufus, for the sum of six thousand 
six hundred pounds of silver, in order to enable him to take part 
in the expedition. 

Whilst in Palestine he married Sybilla, the daughter of a 
Count Conversana, by whom he had one son, named William. 

Having greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Jerusalem, 
he became so popular with the Crusaders, from his bravery and 
generosity, that he was elected King of the Holy City. It is said 
that their choice was influenced by a sign from heaven — the wax- 
taper in the hands of the prince suddenly igniting of itself, as the 
electors were deliberating on Easter Eve whom they should elect 
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The news of the death of William Rufus, by the hand of Sir 
Walter Tyrrell, in the New Forest, reaching him about this time, 
Robert declined the proffered crown, and prepared for his depar- 
ture for England, where his younger brother, Henry, sumamed 
Beauclerc, from his learning, had already supplanted him. He 
had obtained possession of the treasures of the late king, and so 
successfully employed them, that the absent heir was forgotten, 
and Henry elected, or rather accepted in his place. 

This was the same prince who, in company with William Ru- 
ins, caused the first explosion between Robert and the Conqueror, 
by throwing dirty water upon him and his companions, whDst the 
court of Normandy was at the Castle of the Eagle. 

It seems to have been the fate of the unhappy Robert to have 
been loved only by his mother. His brothers proved his bitter- 
est enemies, and his father the unnatural spoiler of his inherit- 
ance. 

Determined not to yield to the usurpation of the second bro- 
ther as he had yielded to the first, Robert prepared to assert his 
claim to England by force of arms ; but, after various struggles, 
he was defeated by Henry Beauclerc, at the Battle of Tinchebray. 

The victor not only stripped him of his paternal inheritance, 
the duchy of Normandy, but kept him a close prisoner. 

Robert Courthose expired in Cardiff Castle, after a painfiil cap- 
tivity of eighl-and-twenty years. 

Although the queen of William the Conqueror passed but few 
years of her reign in England, the influence of her habits and 
tastes imperceptibly spread itself among the people. The Nor- 
man ladies who accompanied their lords had many of them been 
educated at her court, inherited the same love of learning, the 
same ideas of architecture and art, as their royal mistress : the 
consequence was favorable to the development of the civilization 
of a semi-barbarous people. 

By her example schools were founded, the marriage tie became 
respected, and the rude, barbarous manners of the Saxons gra^ 
dually softened and refined. 

If the wife of William the Conqueror was not the greatest, she 
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certainly was one of the most remarkable women who ever 
shared the Engli^ throne. Her character may not have been 
fimltless — indeed we cannot avoid admitting that it was stained 
with crimes ; but some allowance must be made for the dark age 
in which she flourished, when revenge was considered a virtue, and 
blood-shedding looked upon as a venial offence. 

Matilda of Flanders must be judged by her times, and not by 
the standard of the present day : we shall then find that she was 
an affectionate mother, a virtuous wife, a patroness <^ learning 
and religion, munificent to the poor, and cruel only to her enemies. 

But then, as we previously stated, revenge was considered a 
virtue in the eleventh century. 
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QUEEN CONSORT OF HENRY I. 



CHAPTER I. 

'Tis vain to straggle with our destiny. 
Resistance but more firmly links the cham 
Which binds us to our doom. 

Maids' Chrosicle. 

Edgar Athklino and his sisters — the last descendants of the 
great King Alfred, and the legitimate heirs of the throne — mis- 
trusting the specious friendship of William the Conqueror, re- 
solved on seeking an asylum from the dangers which awaited 
them in England, with the kindred of their mother in Germany : 
their father, Edward Atheling — known in history by the surname 
of the Outlaw — ^having married Agatha, the daughter of the Em- 
peror Henry II. The party consisted of Edgar, his widowed 
mother, and her two daughters, Margaret and Christina. 

It is from the elder of these princesses that Matilda, the subject 
of our present memoir, was bom ; the younger, Christina, devoting 
herself to a religious life. 

Had the original intention of the royal fugitives, of proceed- 
ing to Germany, been executed, the descendants of Alfred, in all 
probability, would never again have worn the crown ; but the 
vessel was providentially driven .by stress of weather into the 
Frith of Forth. 

Malcolm, the reigning King of Scotland — ^the son of that Dun- 

(281) 
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can who was murdered by Macbeth — ^had but a short time pre- 
viously defeated and slain the great regicide, whose history the 
divine Bard of Avon has made familiar as a household thing 
amongst us. The youthful monarch was so struck by the beauty 
of the elder sister, Margaret, that after the exiles had been a short 
time in the country, he proposed for, and obtained, her hand in 
marriage. 

From this union was bom MatQda Atheling, or, as some histo- 
rians love to style her, Matilda of Scotland, or the " Good 
Queen." In all probability she was bom about 1077, Robert 
G>urthose, the eldest son of William the Conqueror, being her 
godfather: a circumstance which almost fixes the date of her 
birth — for it was in that year Robert concluded a treaty 
with her father, who had invaded the northern counties of Eng- 
land. 

The first care of Margaret, on becoming Queen Consort of 
Scotland, was to invite the learned Turgot — a Saxon naonk, whose 
piety and learning had made him Prior of Durham — to her court. 
She appionted him her confessor, and there is little doub^ but 
that this learned ecclesiastic assisted her, not only in reforming 
the rude, barbarous manners of the Scotch, but in the education 
of her children, who were brought up under her own superinten- 
dence. 

The infant princess had a narrow escape of being devoted to 
the cloister. The queen, her mother, was deeply religious, and 
this feeling was so successfully worked upon by her aunt Christi- 
na, who had become Abbess of Rumsey, that it required all tiie 
firmness of Malcolm to defeat the project. 

Although the son of the murdered Duncan was an extremely 
ignorant person — for, according to the Durham chronicles, he 
could neither read nor write, and was little better than a pagan 
— ^he appears to have possessed, in no small degree, the natural 
affections and domestic virtues ; for he proved himself a true 
friend to his brother-in-law, Edgar Atheling, in whose cause he 
afterwards lost his life— a fond husband to his sister, whose in- 
fluence directed his councils — and an affectionate father to his 
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children ; in &ct, we find that he only thwarted the inclinations 
of his queen on one occasion, when an attempt was made to sur- 
prise him into his consent to Matilda taking the veil. Malcolm, 
when the occurrence took place, was holding his court in the an- 
cient Palace of Scone, — Alan, Duke of Bretagne, the son-in-law 
of William the Conqueror, being his guest at the time. The 
Abbess Christina, even more than the queen, passionately desired 
the profession of her niece ; it appears to have been the aim of 
her whole life. Even when her future husband, Henry I., de- 
manded her hand, and the marriage promised to restore the line 
of Alfred to the throne, her purpose remained unshak^i. It 
required all the 'authority of the church to induce her to resign 
her prey ; but we must n<rt anticipate events. 

The royal sisters were seated in the apartment of the queen, 
in the Palace of Scone — which, however magnificent it might 
have been considered in those days, would be thought comfort- 
less and wretched at the present time. The stone floor of the 
room was thickly strewed with rushes, for carpets were unknown ; 
and light was admitted through large, unglazed apertures, which 
could be closed at pleasure by heavy shutters. The only con- 
venience for making a fire, was in a kind of recess directly oppo- 
site the windows, a hole being broken in the wall to permit the 
escape of the smoke, which, when the wind blew. in certain quar- 
ters, was so annoying, that the fires were obliged to be extinguished, 
or the inmates to quit the apartment. Chimneys were unknown 
in Scotland at that time. 

The nakedness of the unplastered walls was concealed by 
coarse hangings of linen and needlework, suspended from hooks^ 
These hangings were the most costly articles of furniture m the 
palace, and were removed whenever a change of residence took 
place. A few rudely carved, massive stools, and a chair of 
more elaborate workmanship, completed the furniture of the 
place. 

Margaret Atheling was seated near the fire, showing the 
illuminated pictures in her missal to her daughter Matilda, a 
beautiful child about eight years of age, whose fair hair fell in 
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long curls down her neck, the Abbess Christina standing by the 
side of her chair. The appearance of the two sisters presented 
a marked contrast The queen was dressed in the loose, flowing 
kirtle and mantle of the time, made of dark mulberry-colored 
doth, bound with minever ; a plain circlet of gold confined the 
ample veil upon her brow ; round her neck she wore the cele- 
brated black cross, the last relic of Saxon royalty in the pos- 
session of her &mily. Although called the black cross, the jewel 
itself was of gold, set with large diamonds, the figure of the 
Redeemer being of ivory : it received its name from the ebony 
case or shrine in which it was generally kept. A superstitious 
importance was attached by both nations to the possession of 
this relic, which, after the death of Margaret, was deposited in 
the Abbey of Dunfermline : the right of possessing it afterwards 
occasioned great disputes between the two countries. 

Christina wore the long robes of her order, which were blade, 
relieved only by a white wimple. Her features, which had once 
been beautiful, were shaded by the dark veil which fell in mea- 
sured folds around her. 

" Courage, Mai^aret ! " she whispered. " Hitherto you have 
succeeded in everything you have undertaken. Malcolm, I am 
sure, will not oppose your wishes ! " 

" I am not so sure of that," replied her sister ; " he is pas- 
sionately fond of lus children. He will never resign his eldest 
giri — even to the church ! " 

The abbess was not, however, to be daunted from her purpose 
by any such doubts ; to her it appeared the height of impiety 
that her brother-in-law should refuse one of his descendants to 
tiie church ; the abbey of which she was the superior had been 
founded by her family ; and, long after the Conquest, continued 
to be governed by princesses of the line of Alfred. Rumsey, 
as well as the Convent of Wilton, to which Christina was after- 
wards removed, were both of the Benedictine order. Her desire 
to provide a successor of her own blood might have been one of 
the reasons for the persecution which her niece afterwards en- 
dured at her hands. 
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It was not without considerable misgiving that the queen 
permitted her sister to place upon the head of the wondering 
child a coarse, black veil, similar to the one she herself wore ; 
and, thus attired, they led her into the presence of her fother, 
who had just returned from the chace, and was conversing with 
the Duke of Bretagne at the time. 

It is recorded th&t Malcolm no sooner saw his daughter thus 
disfigured, as he profanely called it, by the abbess, than he flew 
into a violent passion, and, snatching the veil from the head of 
the infant prmcess, tore it into pieces. Christma crossed herself 
in perfect horror ; even Margaret was moved. 

" Malcolm, Malcolm ! " she exclaimed, " what have you 
done?" 

" My duty, madam ! " replied her husband. " I will not 
permit my child to be stolen from me by your sister's pious 
trickery ! By heavens ! " he added, " had any one less nearly 
connected with me presumed on such a step, they should have 
felt the weight of my resentment ! " 

" Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis ! " murmured Christina. 

The king, taking the child in his arms, kissed her tenderly. 

" Maud ! " he said, " you will not leave your father 1 " 

" No ! " sobbed the terrified girl. 

" Or be a nun 1 " 

The little princess looked timidly at her aunt and mother, as 
if she feared to answer the question. Malcolm laid his hand 
gently upon her head, and pressed it to his bosom. 

" No ! " whispered Matilda in his ear ; " I will not be a nun ! ** 

The abbess frowned severely, and lefl the room. 

" You have heard my pleasure, Margaret ! " said her husband, 
mildly. " Remember, it is no part of the duty of a wife to 
oppose the wishes of her husband ! And — once for all — never, 
with my consent, shall Matilda sacrifice herself to the cloister ! 
It is my intention," he added, turning to the Duke of Bretagne, 
who had been an amused spectator of the scene, " to bestow her 
in marriage. In a few years we shall find a prince worthy of 
hdr. She is too &ir for the veil ! " 
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The duke probably thought the same ; for a few years after- 
wards, when death had released him from his first wife, Ck)ii- 
stance, the daughter of the Conqueror, he earnestly sought her 
hand in marriage — ^but a more brilliant destiny awaited her. 



CHAPTER II. 

He fell — but not in open fight ; 
Where man contends with man in his might 
A marderer's luice — an unknightly blow — 
Worked the reaUn of Scotland woe I 



Although the Norman conquerors still continued to hold 
possession of England, it was by the precarious tenure of force. 
The Saxons still continued to sigh for their ancient liberties, and 
to regard Edgar Atheling as their rightful monarch. One great 
cause of their discontent was the ferocious system of forest law, 
which held the slaughter of a deer a far more heinous offence 
than taking the life of a fellow-creature. Although William 
Rufus must have been perfectly aware of the claims of the Saxon 
prince, both he and his brother, Robert Courthose, appear to 
have reposed the utmost confidence in him, and to have treated 
him with great regard and friendship. We find Edgar selected 
both by William and Malcolm as the arbiter of their quarrels : 
his decision gave such satisfaction to both, that peace was con- 
cluded between the two monarchs, and their kingdoms enjoyed 
a temporary repose from the horrors of war — a repose which 
was not broken till the illness of Ruftis, in 1093, when Malcolm, 
taking advantage of the Red King's unpopularity with the nation, 
invaded the northern counties under the pretext of avenging 
certain insults he had received, but in reality to place his 
brother-in-law upon the throne. 

The Scotch proceeded to ravage Northumberland with fire 
and sword, and at last, under the direction of their warlike king^ 
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laid siege to Alnwick Castle, which was so closely invested, that 
all hope of relief seemed impossible. This fortress, situated on 
the borders of the two kingdoms, was considered, in some sort, 
as the key to both ; it was therefore of tiie utmost importance 
to either party to hold possession of it. 

The garrison were reduced to the last extremity, and a depu- 
tation was sent to the tent of Malcolm, in order to propose 
terms for the surrender of the castle. One of the principal 
stipulations appears to have been that the Kii^ of Scotland 
should receive the keys in person — a homage to the bravery of 
the Norman defenders which the unsuspicious monarch freely 
assented to. 

Little anticipating treachery, the invading army was drawn 
up at the bottom of the slope on which the castle stands. The 
hour of noon was appointed for the surrender. Flushed with 
his success, Malcolm was in excellent spirits. Turning with a 
smile to the Earl of Fife, who was standing near him, he ob- 
served, as the Norman bamier disappeared from the keep, that, 
please God, within two years he would drive it from every 
fortress in England. 

" Our Lady grant it ! " replied the earl, at the same time 
adding a caution to the king to be upon his guard, for the Nor- 
mans were proverbially crafty and treacherous. 

" Why, what can they do ?" demanded Malcolm ; " they have 
not three days' provision left, and the country has been so well 
scoured for miles round, that not a head of cattle or a measure 
of com can be found." 

" I know not their intentions, sir king," replied the earl ; " but 
I mistrust them ! " 

At this moment the drawbridge of Alnwick Castle was 
lowered, and a solitary knight, in complete armor, bearing the 
keys of the fortress on the point of his lance, passed over. 

Malcolm rode forward to receive them — the knight bent the 
knee as he approached ; but, instead of resigning the keys, just 
as the king stooped to take them, he thrust the point of his lance 
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through the bars of his helmet, into his eye, giving him a mortal 
wound. 

At this unexpected piece of treadierj, the Scotch set up a cry 
of rage, and rushed rapidly up the hill to avenge their prince ; 
but the knight hastily retreated into the fortress, where he was 
received with loud shouts of triumph by the garrison, who 
instantly raised the drawbridge. The besiegers, dispirited by 
the death of their king, soon afterwards retreated into their own 
country, and thus the war which had so cruelly ravaged the 
borders was put an end to. 

The knight, from this base and cowardly action — for such it 
must be considered by every honorable mind — is said to have 
been the founder of the Northumberland family, who assumed, 
from the murder of Malcolm, the name of Pierce-eye, since cor- 
rupted into that of Percy. 

Boethius and Buchanan both accord in their account of Mal- 
colm's death ; but whether the legend as to the origin of the 
name of Percy is correct or not, at this distant period of time it 
is impossible to ascertain with any degree of certitude : it is 
more than probable, as such wiJd deeds were common in the 
eleventh century, and for ages afterwards. 

It would be a curious subject for speculation how far that one 
act changed the current of England's history. Had the Scottish 
monarch succeeded in restoring the line of Alfred, in the person 
of his brother-in-law, how many brilliant and gloomy pages in 
the annals of our country would have been omitted ! But it was 
not to be : the blood of Alfred was indeed destined to mount the 
throne, but only in the descendants of Matilda, the daughter of 
Malcolm and Margaret Atheling ; and many years had yet to 
elapse before that event, which exercised so beneficial an influ- 
ence in ameliorating the condition of the oppressed Saxons, took 
place. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oh ! I foresaw this ruin of our house I 



Margaret Athelino was lying on her death-bed when news 
was brought of the loss of her husband, to whom she seems to 
have been tenderly attached. The intelligence was received by 
the expiring queen with that resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence which seems to have marked her whole career. Turgot, 
her confessor, who attended her in her last momeifts, speaks in 
the highest terms of her piety and patience. It was to him that 
Margaret confided the guardianship of her children, with a re- 
quest that he would place her daughters, the Princesses Matilda 
and Mary, in the convent of which her sister, Christina, was 
abbess : an injunction which that ecclesiastic scrupulously com- 
plied with. 

" To you," she said, " I commit the care of my children : teach 
them, above all things, to love and fear God ; and if any of them 
should be permitted to attain the height of earthly grandeur, then 
be to them a guide and father." 

After receiving the holy communion, she expired, with the 
name of the Saviour upon her lips. The body of the queen was 
interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, where miracles, it is said, 
were wrought at her tomb. She was afterwards canonized by 
the Church of Rome, and her shrine remained in great repute 
throughout Scotland till the period of the Reformation, when it 
was destroyed by the reformers. The head of the sainted queen 
was for many years preserved as a most invaluable relic in the 
Scotch college at Douay, in France, but disappeared at the time 
of the first revolution in that country. 

Almost immediately after the death of Malcolm, his illegi- 
timate brother, Donald Bane, usurped the throne, and com- 
manded that all the English exiles should quit the kingdom, 
under pain of death. This of course included Edgar Atheling, 
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the brother of the late queen, and his nephews and nieces, whom 
the tyrant affected to consider as aliens and strangers in the land 
over which their father had reigned. 

The Saxon prince conveyed the royal orphans to England. 
His two nieces he placed, according to the directions of his sister, 
in the abbey at Rumsey, under the care of their aunt, Christina ; 
upon whose removal to the convent at Wilton they accompanied 
her, and thus received their nurture and education in the estab- 
lishment which had been founded by King Alfred, and greatly 
enriched by the munificence of Editha, the consort of Edward 
the Confessor. 

Whilst Edgar was devoting himself to the education of his 
nephews, the orphan princes ran considerable danger from the 
ill feeling of a Norman knight, who endeavored to alarm the 
fears of William Hufus, by accusing their devoted uncle of con- 
spiring to obtain the crown for his own race, to the exclusion of 
the Norman line ; but the charge appears to have met with but 
little credence at the time, the malicious accuser having been 
slain in single combat by a Saxon noble, who challenged him for 
his cruel attempt to injure the innocent exiles. 

It is perhaps the only redeeming trait in the character of the 
Red King, that he treated Edgar Atheling and his nephews with 
confidence and generosity. He even assisted the former with an 
army, by whose aid the elder brother of Matilda was enabled to 
recover the throne of Scotland : a circumstance which appears 
to have exercised but little influence on the destiny of his sister, 
who still remained an inmate of the convent at Wilton, exposed 
to the persecutions of her stem aunt, Christina. 

In this asylum — the only secure one in that lawless age — 
?>ratilda remained, perfecting herself in the learning of the times, 
of which she afterwards became a great patroness. Her greatest 
grievance appears to have been the wearing of the black veil, 
which her aunt compelled her to assume — an affliction which she 
bitterly resented, and frequently, when relieved from the presence 
of her relative, tore from her brow and trampled under her feet, 
to the horror of the pious sisterhood. 
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About this period the Duke of Breta^e, then a widower, 
arrived at the court of his brother-in-law, William Rufus,. of 
whom he demanded the hand of Matilda in marriage : a request 
whidi the Red King readily granted, and gave him letters an- 
nouncing bis pleasure to the Abbess Christina. The enamored 
duke, who appears to have been sincerely attached to the clois- 
tered princess, started at once for Wilton, which was close to 
Winchester, the place where the Norman monarch generally held 
his court. He was accompanied by the Conqueror's youngest 
son, Henry Beauderc, and Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, the son of 
William's sister, Gundred, the wealthiest and most powerful 
peer both in England and Normandy. 

The royal abbess received her guests with an ill grace in her 
stately retreat, but the mandate of the king she dared not disobey. 
As soon as the purport of the duke's visit was declared, she 
summoned her niece into her presence. Matilda appeared, wear- 
ing, as usual, the odious black veil. 

Without the least hesitation the youthful princess declared 
her inclination for a religious life, and declined the proffered hand 
of her suitor, who was old enough to be her father. William 
De Warrenne, who becartje enamored of her beauty, was reject- 
ed about the same time. 

But there was one present at the interview upon whom the 
quiet grace of her person and manners had made an indelible 
impression — the young Prince Henry — who at this time was 
totally dependent on his brother — the only portion which he had 
inherited from the Conqueror being five thousand pounds of sjlver ! 

It is recorded that when his father was on his' death-bed, he had 
expressly foretold to Henry that he should inherit the posses- 
sions of both his brothers : an event which actually came to 
pass, by his accession to the thrones of England and Normandy. 

History is silent as to the courtship of the royal lovers ; but 
it is certain that they did love, and most probably met in secret, 
by the contrivance of Turgot, whose double character of priest 
and guardian to the princess, gave an authority which even the 
Abbess Christina was bound to respect. 
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Turgot, as we before stated, was a Saxon ; and, being a clear- 
sighted personage, saw at once the advantage which might accrue 
to his suffering countrymen in the event of the descendant of the 
great Alfred sharing the throne with the son of the Norman 
Conqueror, more especially an enlightened princess like Matilda. 
There is every reason to believe that he was the mutual oon- 
fidant of their passion, and that his authority delayed the profes- 
sion of his ward, an event which her aunt used all her influence 
' to hasten. 

Henry also was regarded with more favor by the nation at 
large, from the circumstance of his having been bom in England. 
His attainments made him a favorite with the clei^y, who, at 
that period, exercised an unbounded influence over the minds of 
the people. 

So poor was Henry at the period of his courtship, that he was 
frequently obliged to follow the chace on foot. His wealthy 
nephew, the Earl of Surrey, nicknamed him Deer's-foot — ^an in- 
sult which the prince never forgave. Another cause of dissension 
between them was, that De Warrenne, after the refusal of the 
Duke of Bretagne, became a suitor for the hand of Matilda — a 
rivalry which the landless prince bitterly resented. 

But the period was about to dawn when the first part of the 
prediction of William the Conqueror should be fulfilled, and one 
of the two crowns which he had promised his youngest son upon 
his death-bed, descend upon his brow. 

Henry was about thirty-two or thirty-three years of age when 
England was rid of her tyrant, William Rufus, whose exactions 
oppressed the people, and the severity of whose forest laws was 
a great source of discontent throughout the land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The buy-treea in our country all are withered ; 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven : 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look'd prophets whisper fearful changes. 

Shakspkabb. 

The chroniclers record that many fearful omens preceded the 
death of William Rufus. The minds of the people were unset- 
tled by predictions and dreams — all awaited some important 
event, but few dared to make either their surmises or wishes 
known. 

Henry Beauclerc was in the train of his brother on the morn- 
ing when the king and his favorite courtiers left Winchester to 
hunt in the forest. They were a gallant party, full of high spirits, 
and bent on enjoying the pleasures of the chace. The Earl of 
Surrey, and the royal treasurer, William of Breteuil, together 
with Walter Tyrrel, were there : the latter little dreaming, as he 
rode by the side of the monarch, that his unlucky hand was des- 
tined to transfer the. crown of England from the brow of the 
elder to that of the younger brother. 

" What, Deerfoot !" exclaimed the thoughtless De Warrenne, 
" mounted at last ! By St. Hubert — whom I pray to send us a 
fair day's sport — but the steed and the rider are well matched !" 

The prince, thus wantonly insulted, colored with indignation tp 
the temples ; but he made an effort to restrain himself, for Rufus, 
who was present, for several days had regarded him with more 
than usual coldness. 

" Perhaps, Sir Earl," he said, " I may one day be mounted in 
a manner more worthy of my birth : when I promise you that I 
will not forget your courtesy !" 

" And when may that be, my clerkly brother 1" demanded the 
king with a frown. 
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" Faith," replied Henry, laughingly, " when our brother Robert 
repays me the silver I lent him, like a fool, in Normandy, or re- 
stores to me my possession of the Cotentin !" 

" Or when our father's prediction shall be accomplished !" added 
the Red King with a sneer. 

There is little doubt that this unlucky prediction was one of 
the reasons why William Rufus and his brother Robert, of Nor- 
mandy, both regarded Henry with suspicion. 

" Perhaps so !" replied the prince, without the least change of 
featiure — for he had so long been accustomed to the taunts of the 
speaker upon the subject, that he almost ceased to feel them. 

Without condescending to reply, the king and his courtiers 
passed on, leaving the prince to follow at his leisure. 

" By heavens !" murmured Henry, " an' the fortune my father 
promised come not soon, I will e'en follow the example of my 
brother Robert, and seek it in the Holy Land ! I am tired of this 
continual heart-burning — this discontent — which, like a fever, 
dries the fount of life ! I pine for action — ^an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish myself — to prove to the world that I am worthy of a 
better fate than to depend on the caprice of an unnatural brother ! 
Were it not for thy sweet sake, Matilda," he added, with a sigh, 
^^ I had long since proved to these insulting minions the metal I 
am framed of!" 

A stray deer passed at the extremity of the glen in which the 
prince was standing alone, when he gave vent to the bitterness of 
his reflections. Like a man suddenly awakened from his sleep, 
he started at the sight, and drew the string of his arblast with 
such violence, that he not only missed the object he had aimed at, 
but broke the cord. 

" My usual fortune !" he exclaimed, pettishly : " Now must I 
wander weaponless through this forest alone, or expose myself 
once more to the sneers of my nephew and brother courtiers ! 
The meanest huntsmsm in the train would refuse his bow to the 
landless son of the Conqueror !" 

Suddenly he remembered that in the course of his ride in the 
forest, he had passed the hut of a wood-cutter, and he resolved 
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to retrace his steps, in order to get his arblast mended. It was 
some time before he found it again, for the house — ^if it might be 
deemed worthy of the name — ^was situated in one of those soli- 
tary nooks which have no regular path to lead to them. At 
last, however, he did discover it, and entered the rustic abode. 

The adventure which followed was of so extraordinary a dia- 
racter, that we give at once our authority for relating it — Wace, 
who has chronicled in quaint Frendi rhymes Hie adventures of 
the Norman princes. 

Seated by the fire in the hut, was an aged Saxon woman, whose 
tattered dress bespoke extreme poverty, and yet there was 
something conmianding in her manner. She rose upon the en- 
trance of the prince, and gazed upon him for some minutes in 
silence. 

" Mother," said Henry, good-humoredly — ^for he thought that 
his appearance had probably alarmed her — " do not fear !*' 

" I fear nothing !" replied the hag, calmly.. 

" I have broken my bow," continued the prince, " and trusted 
to find some one here to repair it for me." 

" It does not need it ! For once you have better things in 
view than to hunt the harmless deer !" 

"What mean you 1" 

" That the moment your father predicted has arrived," con- 
tinued the hag; "that a sceptre as well as a bow has been 
broken ! Do you imderstand me ?" 

The countenance of the prince became suddenly flushed. 

" Do not sport with me, mother !" he said. 

Then it was, according to the chronicler, Wace, that the aged 
crone broke forth in a sort of poetical address, which has been 
transmitted to us in the rhymes of the Norman poet : 

" Henry, heed the news I bring, 
A brother's death makes thee a king ; 
Scorn not the words, but heed them well, 
Which thy lofty fortunes tell ; 
Do not forget them in the hour 
Of thy royal state and power." 
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^^ Is this some pleasantry,'' exelaimed the astonished prince, 
"of my sneering nephew, De Warrenne, or my crafty brother's 
subtle device to ensnare me ?" 

" You doubt Die 1" replied the prophetess. 

"I do!" 

" Hark !" she said, as the cries of the attendants of the Red 
King — who had just fallen, pierced to the heart by the shaft of 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, who fled instantly upon his misadvaiture — 
were heard echoing through the forest. " They come ! the wit- 
nesses of my truth and your new fortunes !" 

Scarcely knowing what to believe or to suspect, Henry re- 
mained silent, and gave no answer to those who were calling him 
by name, until he recognized the voice of his faithful and sincere 
friend, Henry Beaumont, who alone, of the Norman nobles, had 
maintained an unbroken attachment to him after the death of the 
Conqueror, and whose friendship and services he afterwards re- 
compensed by making him Earl of Leicester. 

" What has occurred ?" he demanded, as he . threw open the 
door of the hut, and appeared to his friend, who was breathless 
with seeking him. 

" The king is slain !" exclaimed Beaumont, " Away to Win- 
chester !" 

" Slain ? When 1 By whom f hastily demanded Henry. 

" No time for explanation now," replied his friend ; " William 
of Breteuil, the royal treasurer, haa already started for Win- 
chester, to secure the Red King's regalia and treasure for your 
brother Robert! Fortunately he is absent in Palestine, and 
England cannot remain without a king !" 

Henry sprang upon his horse, and, accompanied by the speak- 
er, started at once for Winchester; leaving the body of his 
brother to the care of his attendants, who, in turn, left it to be 
brought after them by a charcoal-burner, named Purkiss, who 
conveyed it to the city in his cart. The lineal descendants of 
this man still live, and exercise the trade of their ancestor close 
to the spot where Rufus fell. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Henry, his brother, the first king of th$it name, 
Was crowned with all the honor that might be ; 
He reconciled St. Anselm, who came home 
And crowned Maud his wife— full, fair, and free. 

Hahdingii. 

When William of BreteuH, the royal treasurer, arrived at the 
Palace of Winchester, he found Prince Henry, Henry De Beau- 
mont, and many nobles of his party, standing before the doors 
of the treasure-chamber, which were strongly barred, and of 
which he alone possessed the keys. That great officer, during 
the life of the Red King, had proved himself no friend to his 
landless brother, and naturally viewed with no favorable eye his 
chance of accession to the crown. The eldest son of the Conqueror 
was absent in the Holy Land, where the Crusaders had just 
taken possession of Jerusalem, and unanimously offered the crown 
to Robert, who appears to have been inclined to accept it, till 
news arrived of the death of William Rufus, when he immediately 
started for Europe, in the hope of obtaining the crown of Eng- 
land, of which he considered he had been unjustly deprived by 
his father, in favor of his younger brother. The unfortunate 
prince arrived too late ; and men, instead of styling him Cour- 
those, began to call him Robert the Unready — from the circum- 
stance of his being always out of the way when his interests 
most required his presence. 

As soon as Henry perceived the treasurer, who arrived breath- 
less with haste, he assumed a decided tone, and demanded the 
keys of the chamber. 

" The treasures of the late king," replied the undaunted Nor- 
man, " belong neither to you nor to myself!" 

"To whom, then?" demanded Beaumont 

13* 
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" To your sovereign and mine, mj lord !" replied De Breteuil, 
firmly ; " to Robert I., King of England !" 

A scornful laugh from the partisans of Henry greeted the re- 
ply of the treasurer. 

*' CJourthose !" observed one. 

" To Robert the Unready !" exclaimed another. 

" It is well known to you all, my lords," observed Henry, in 
a resolute tone, " that my father, who won this kingdom by his 
sword, disinherited my brother Robert for his unnatural rebel- 
lions against his authority : leaving England to William, and his 
paternal dominions — Normandy — to Robert. The baronage of 
both countries accepted the arrangement; consequently I am, 
both by the Conqueror's will and the law, the next heir !" 

" You are !" shouted the nobles. 

"William De Breteuil," continued the prince, "resign your 
charge ! As king I here dispossess you of it, and demand the 
keys of the treasurcMchamber !" 

" Never !" exclaimed the officer, faithful to what he considered 
his interests and his duty. 

Without an instant's hesitation, Henry drew his sword ; and 
his example being followed by his friends, he attacked the trea- 
surer so rudely, that, to save his life, he was forced to resign the 
keys. 

" Take them, prince !" he said ; " but remember that you are 
not King of England yet ! The peers will yet decide between 
us!" 

" I at least possess the crown !" replied the prince, with a dis- 
dainfril laugh ; " and that is something towards it !" 

He was right. The possession of the treasures of his late 
brother gave him a weapon against which the partisans of Robert 
were powerless to contend. Hastily summoning Turgot to his 
councils, he placed in his hand considerable sums of gold to be 
distributed to the people. 

" Gold alone will not do !" replied the Saxon priest — who 
really appears throughout the whole transaction to have had the 
interests of his oppressed countrymen at heart, and not the grati- 
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fication of , his own ambition. " You must promise two things 
more to insure the assistance of the people." 

" Name them ?" replied Henry. 

" A Saxon queen." 

"Granted!" 

" And the restoration of tlie rights and privil^es they enjoyed 
under Alfred and Edward the Confessor." 

Henry, in his anxiety to secure the crown, readily promised 
both ; and by the time the principal nobles arrived at the Palace 
of Winchester, Turgot, by means of his agents — ^the monks — 
had so wrought upon the people, that they began to assemble 
clamorously lound the council, demanding Henry for their 
kmg. 

William De Breteuil and those peers who possessed estates in 
both countries, were loud in their assertion of the claims of 
Robert ; a party of nobles equally powerful declared for Henry, 
who was on the spot. 

" We are not sure," observed several of them, " that Robert 
has not fellen in his mad enterprise in the Holy Land ; and grant- 
ed that he lives, who is to govern England in his absence? 
Would you have the kingdom," they added, " left without a 
king?" 

But the voice which decided t^e election was that of the popu- 
lace, who by this time had assembled in crowds around the 
palace, and clamored for the English-bom prince, who had 
promised to bestow on them a queen of the blood of Alfred, 
and restore their ancient laws. Some of them even went so far 
as to proclaim Henry king. 

" You hear, my lords," said De Beaumont, at the same time 
Arowing open the window of the council-chamber, that the pre- 
lates and nobles might more distinctly catch the cries of the peo- 
• pie ; " the nation has already decided ! It now remains with 
you to choose between civil war and a monarch who has already 
been chosen by the voice of the nation 1" 

Many of the prelates, moved, perhaps, by the recollection of 
Henry's clerkly qualities, and the love he had displayed fof learn- 
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ing, passed over to his side. William De Breteuil, Warrenne, Earl 
of Surrey, and a few of Robert's party, alone held out ; but their 
opposition was quickly overcome by the faction of Henry, who 
shouted unanimously, " Long live the King !" 

The new monarch, with a triumphant look, turned towards his 
nephew and rival for the hand of Matilda. 

" My Lord of Surrey," he said, " we are aware, from past ex- 
perience, that in you we have no friend ! But remember that he , 
who, a few hours since, was almost the equal of Henry Beauolerc, 
b now his subject ! I brook no traitors near my throne !" - 

The thoughtless young nobleman, who that very morning had 
so wantonly insulted him, sullenly bent the knee : probably he 
remembered that Henry had, in his contests in Normandy, dis- 
played great courage and resolution ; and that, unsupported by 
the presence of his elder uncle, Robert, all further opposition 
would be madness. 

With the submission of De Warrenne, which was followed by 
that of the treasurer, the council ended, and the members, pre- 
ceded by the prelates and clergy of the city, at once proclaimed 
Henry king. 

At an early hour the following morning, the body of William 
Rufus, which had been brought by Purkiss, the charcoal-burner, 
in his cart, to Winchester, was interred, without pomp or cere- 
mony, in the cathedral. A hasty mass was celebrated over his 
remains, after which Henry, who did not even affect a show of 
grief for his brother's death, started for London, attended by De 
Beaumont and his friends. 

He was crowned in Westminster Abbey, the third day after 
his predecessor's death, by the Bishop of London, the primate 
Anselm, who had been despoiled of the revenues of his see by 
the Red King, being absent from the kingdom at the time, in ex- 
ile at Lyons. 

Before receiving the crown, he swore, according to the dironi- 
elers of the time, before God and the people, to abolish the cruel 
laws iijrhich had been established during the reign of his brother. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

She knew not th«re were hearts whose netrcMy 
Like temper'd steel, bend with the blast ; 
Hearts, which oppression only serves 
To strengthen when the stcMrm is past 

Faxi of Gknius. 

Great was the rage and mortification of the Abbess Christina, 
on hearing of the declaration of Henry, of his .intention of shar- 
ing his newly-acquired throne with a Saxon Princess ; rumor, and 
the voice of the people, pointed to her niece as the future queen, 
and she saw her long-cherished hopes of forcing Matilda to take 
the veil, on the eve of being defeated. She was not long permit- 
ted to remain in ignorance of the designs of Henry ; who, almost 
immediately after his coronation, sent ambassadors to her brother, 
Edgar, the King of Scotland, to demand the hand of his sister in 
marriage : a proposal which the northern prince joyfully assent- 
ed to. 

" We shall see," murmured the abbess ; ** we shall see whether 
the blood of Alfred shall serve to strengthen the throne of the 
false Norman ! The church is yet — even in this oppressed land 
— strong enough to meet such sacrilege ! Matilda, in all but 
name, is wedded to the cloister !" 

Feeling that no time was to be lost to complete the profession 
of her niece, she summoned the princess to her presence, and an- 
nounced to her that preparations were immediately to be made 
for her receiving the black veil. To her astonishment and anger, 
the royal vii^n not only refused, but declared her aversion to a 
religious life. 

" What, minion !" exclaimed her aunt ; " wouldst thou deny 
that, even when a child, by the consent of thy sainted mother, 
these hands devoted thee to the altar ?" 

Matilda remembered the scene but too well, and the storm of 
passion it had excited in the breast of the king her father. 
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" I warrant me," continued the cloistered shrew, " that thou 
wouldst wed with this same Henry Beaudero, king — as the false 
Normans, and still falser Saxons, style him ! Never !" she added, 
striking her clenched hand upon her abbatial chair ; " never while 
I live ! Thou art, in all but name, a nun professed, and I will 
not see t^e altar robbed of its votaress !" 

It was in vain that Matilda wept, and declared that she had 
never worn the veil, save on compulsion. The royal virago dis- 
missed her to her cell with bitter imprecations, and it is even said 
struck her several blows in her passion : an outrage not at all im- 
probable, when we consider the violent character of the abbess, 
the great object of whose life appears to have been to provide a 
successor to office in the person of her niece. 

The faithful Turgot, who most probably suspected t^ species 
of persecution to which the future queen was subjected, at once 
imparted his suspicions of the intention to Henry, who, acting 
upon his advice, at once wrote a letter to the exiled primate, An- 
selm, to solicit his return to England, since his authority could 
alone decide between him and the abbess, who still continued her 
pr^arations for the profession of her niece, loudly declaring that, 
without sacril^e, she could not wed with Henry, having been 
from childhood devoted to the altar. 

Before, however, she could put her designs into execution, a 
mandate arrived from the archbishop, forbidding her, on pain of 
excommunication, to proceed in the affair till he himself had ex- 
amined the point at issue. By a similar decree he strictly for- 
bade, under the same penalty, all ecclesiastics — no matter of what 
rank — ^to receive t^e vows of the princess : thus one great point 
was achieved. But the impression had become so general that 
Matilda was alre^y a veiled nun, that those who had lately ar- 
dently desired t^e marriage were now as warmly opposed to it. 
Things were in this state when the long-exiled primate arrived in 
England. The affair appears to have been of such importance 
that he refused to decide by his sole authority ; he therefore sum- 
moned a comicil of. the Anglican clergy to assemble at Lambeth, 
be£)re which he issued Ms precept for the Princess Matilda to ap- 
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pear. Tlie royal virgin, attended by her aunt, on the receipt of 
the mandate left the convent at Wilton, and departed for Lon- 
don. On the way, and even before the council, the stem old ab- 
bess compelled her to wear the odious black veil, which had been 
the torment of her life. 

The great hall of Lambeth Palace must have presented a 
striking appearance, filled with the bishops, mitred abbots, and 
dignitaries of the church over which the venerable Anselm pre- 
edded. As soon as the council was opened, Matilda and her 
inexorable aunt appeared before the assembled Others. In con- 
sideration of their rank, they were accommodated with seats at 
the lower end of the hall. 

The very words in which mi examination was conducted, and 
the replies of Matilda, have been handed down by Eadmer, 
secretary to the archbishop, an eye-witness of the transaction. 

The primate commenced by stating the objection to her mar- 
riage, and declared that if she had either been devoted to the 
church by the vow of her parents, or embraced a religious life of 
her own free will, no earthly considerations should induce him 
to absolve her from her vow. 

" Never," replied the princess ; " never, venerable fathers, has 
any such engagement been entered into by me, ndther have I 
been devoted to the altar by the vow of my parents, as my per- 
secutors well know !" 

Her aunt Christina, who was no less surprised than enraged at 
her firmness, interrupted her by declaring that for years she had 
worn the black veil, even in her father's court. 

" Once, and once only ! " exclaimed her niece, who seems to 
have shown remarkable presence of mind on the occasion; 
" when the abbess placed it on my head ; but the king, my father, 
was so indignant at the act, that he tore it off, and bitterly re- 
proached my aunt for her presumption." 

" Is this true 1" demanded Anselm, turning to the abbess, who 
remained obstinately silent. " Woman !" he added, extending 
his erozier towards her, " I adjure thee ! Speak ! The coundl 
must not be trifled with !" 
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" It is ! " Altered Christina. " But ^ has worn it smoe ! ^ 

" As a protection from the violence of the Norman nobles, 
holy fathers, and by the command of my aunt ! If I attempted 
to remove it, she would not only reproach me, but have recourse 
to blows and menaces ! With tears and regret, I confess that I 
wore it in her presence ; but I can appeal to the whole sisterhood 
at Wilton, if I did not remove and trample upon it, as soon as I 
retired from her presence !" 

The explanation of the young princess was considered so 
complete, that the council, without one dissentient voice, " pro- 
nounced that she had never taken the vows, or been devoted, 
either by her own will or the wishes of her parents, to the clois- 
ter. And that Matilda, daughter W Malcolm, late King of Scot- 
land, was free to contract marriage with the King." 

When the abbess Christina heard the sentence, she broke out 
into curses, and invoked misfortune upon her niece and her de- 
scendants. 

" Heed her not !" said the venerable primate, leaving his 
archiepiscopal throne, and advancing to the spot where Matilda 
had sunk upon her knees in terror : " Heaven will not satisfy the 
unjust imprecations of the wicked \ By this act I restore thee to 
the world, and to the husband who demands thee !" 

So saying, the archbishop removed from the head of the prin- 
cess the heavy veil which had so long secluded her from the 
world, and her fair hair, relieved by the action, fell in graceful 
curls over her neck and shoulders. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thy nombers, jealousy, to naught were fixed, 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of differed themes thy varying song was mixed, 
And now it courted love— now raving called on hate. 

CoLUNs's Odi to ihk Pasbionb. 

Immbdiately after the decision of the council had been pro- 
nounced, Matilda was consigned to the ambassadors of her bro- 
ther Edgar, who conveyed her with all due honor to a religious 
house in Bermondsey, where it was decided she should remain 
till the period of her marriage. As soon as the royal maiden 
reached her cell, she threw herself upon her knees in gratitude 
to heaven, that the projects of her stern aunt had been defeated, 
the incubus which had weighed so heavily upon her young heart 
had been removed : she was free, free from the ominous veil 
which for so many years had clouded her dreams of happiness — 
free to yield to the dictates of her heart, the impulse of nature, 
and give her hand where she had so long in secret bestowed her 
affections ; the captive, who after long years of suffering hears 
the dungeon-door unbarred, could not have felt more grateful 
than the descendant of the immortal Alfred did, at thus unex- 
pectedly obtaining possession of her liberty. 

The words of thanksgiving had scarcely expired upon her lips, 
when the door of her cell was slowly opened. Matilda turned, 
expecting to meet her lover : to her surprise and ill-disguised 
terror, the visitor proved to be her old persecutor, the abbess. 

" Matilda," said the recluse, " I come to bid you farewell ! In 
this world we shall never meet again — our paths are different : 
yours leads you to a court, and the thorns which beset a crown — 
mine to the cloister and its peaceful calm. 1 would not willing- 
ly," she added, " part with my sainted sister's child in anger ! " 

There was something so unusual in the accents of affection 
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artfully assumed hj the speaker, that the heart of the princess 
was touched ; she forgot in an instant the long persecution she 
had endured at the hands of her aunt, and freely forgave her. 

" Forgive me," she said, " that I have disappointed your wishes 
and expectations ; but it is not my fault that my heart recoils 
at the life of monotony and seclusion to which you would have 
led me ! My sainted parent was both a wife and mother — we 
may yet serve heaven, and ftilfil the ends of our creation ! " 

" Her husband," replied the abbess, " loved her, and if he was 
not worthy of such a treasure, at least was faitWul to her ; but 
heaven forgive me ! ^ she added, with a look of ocmimiseration; 
" why do I speak of these things 1 You will learn them from 
other lips soon enough for your happiness, I fear ! " 

From the deep seclusion in which she had been reared, 
Matilda was an utter stranger to the immoral- conduct of her 
future husband, who had more than twenty ill^itimate, but 
acknowledged children, by his various mistresses — one of whom 
was the fair Nesta, the daughter of the Prince of Wales, who 
for a long time held possession of his heart. 

For the first time in her life a pang of jealousy wrung iJie 
bosom of the princess. With tearfiil eyes and a broken voice, 
she entreated of her relative to proceed. 

" No, no ! " replied Christina ; " you will pay more credence, 
if you hear the tale from other lips than mine ! But when you 
find that Henry Beauclerc loves another — that in Matilda Athe- 
ling he woos the descendant of Alfi^, to strengthen his claim 
to the crown he has usurped, and not the object of his affection 
— you will judge better of the relative who would have saved 
you from the degradation of becoming his wife ! " 

" I !" exclaimed Matilda, indignantly ; " I the wife of such a 
man! Oh, never — never! The veil, the cloister, the tomb 
itself, were preferable to such a doom ! Aunt," she continued, 
" you do but assert this to wound me — to add one torture more 
to the many you have inflicted on your sister's orphan child ! 
Say so, and I will forgive you — bless you — and never shall harsh 
word or unkind thought be coupled with your name ! " 
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The royal nun drew her meagre figure to its full height, 
offended that she should be suspected of uttering a positive 
untruth. 

" Matilda," she said, " do you remember the holy relic which 
your mother wore — the black cross — the only inheritance of 
Saxon royalty the Norman usurpers left her, when forced to fly 
ftom the land her brother should have reigned over ? " 

"I do!" feltered the princess, fixing her eyes upon the 
spe^er. 

" Then I swear to you by it, that my words are those of 
truth! Henry has more illegitimate diildren than you have 
years, and Nesta, the frail daughter of the Welsh prince, is his 
acknowledged mistress. "You, I repeat it, may share his throne, 
but his heart is in the keeping of that wanton ! I have performed 
my duty," she added, coldly ; " I can only pray to heaven Mid 
the saints that you may find fortitude sufficient to remember 
yours ! " 

Matilda remained stunned and ^ breathless, like one who had 
received a violent blow, at the intelligence so heartlessly con- 
veyed. She loved Henry with all the enthusiasm of a young, 
unsullied nature, and her pure heart recoiled at the picture of 
vice so cruelly presented to her gaze ; her pride, too, revolted 
at the thought of sharing even the throne of England with a man 
whose heart was not entirely her own. 

The abbess secretly triumphed in her suflerings — ^they partly 
recompensed her for her disappointment. 

" Counsel me ! " sobbed the unhappy girl ; " how shall I 
act?" 

" Your heart must counsel you," replied CSiristina ; " not its 
weakness, but its strength — not its earthly love, but its pride ! *' 

" I have given my promise to Henry to be his ! " sighed 
Matilda. 

" A promise made to heaven absolves you from all others," 
artfully answered her aunt. " Even now it is not too late ; 
come with me to the altar : there, in the presence of the sister- 
hood of this religious house, freely and solemnly devote your- 
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self to Grod, and I will find the means to save you from the 
profligate man who calls hunself King of England ! '^ 

For a few moments her victim hesitated : it was hard to 
resign her lately-recovered liberty — ^to renounce a world which 
had promised so brilliant a destiny — a life of love and honor. 

" Is there no other way 1 " she demanded. 

" None," replied Giristina ; " it is the only one to wring lus 
heart, disappoint his ambition, which seeks to strengthen itself 
by an unioa with the blood of Alfred ! " 

" I — I will reflect — I must see him — ^hear from his own lips 
iJie avowal of his perfidy — and if I find all you have told me 
true " 

" Well 1 " eagerly interrupted the abbess. 

"The cloister or the grave will prove alike indifferent to me P' 
said her niece ; " but till I am assured of Henry's perfidy, I will 
make no rash vows ! " 

In the excited state in which Matilda then was, there is no 
knowing how far the representations of her aunt might have 
worked upon her mind; but at that moment, fortunately for 
the oppressed Saxons, Turgot entered the cell. Christina 
firowned angrily, and sullenly left it : she was aware of the 
active part he had taken in delivering her niece from her hands. 

"Father — ^friend !" exclaimed the princess, sinking at his feet; 
" counsel, console me — ^for I am v^ry wretched ! " 

" I have heard it all, my child ! " replied the holy man, moved 
by her tears and agitaticm ; " and do not envy those who have 
unwisely polluted your ears by sudi a tale! Henry is less 
blamable than perhaps you think him ! " 
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And from this unicm, sirs, the branch of peace, 
Like a fair tree, shall spring ; the dove shall shelter 
In its shade, nor fear the falcon's serres. 



Although Turgot explained to Matilda that her lover had in 
great measure changed his licentious life, since he had won an 
interest in her affections, and dismissed his mistress, the beautiful 
but frail Nesta, the virtuous princess remained firm in her 
refusal ever to become his wife. In vain the ambassadors of 
her brother in his name laid their commands upon her — in vain 
Henry in person implored her to relent : her resolution was not 
to be shaken. The solicitations of her aunt to return to her 
convent at Wilton were equally unavailing. The imprisoned 
bird had recovered its liberty and was not to be caged again ; 
so that the malicious abbess had only the barren satisfaction of 
breaking off the marriage of her niece, without inducing her to 
assume the veil, as she desired. 

Through the entreaties of her relatives — who, like herself, 
were descended from the ' ancient line of Saxon royalty — and 
the solicitations of Henry, whose passion her virtuous opposition 
increased — her resolution at last gave way. It was represented 
to her that she could raise up the honor of England — ^that her 
marriage would prove a bond of peace between the two nations. 
These considerations, after some delay, prevailed, and she gave 
a reluctant assent ; first stipulating that a hundred copies should 
be made of the ancient^^|^ of Alfred, which Henry should 
swear to ratify ; and th^^^B copies should be place-d in the 
cathedrals and great re^^^Houses in England. 

It is a well-known fScFthat, after the death of his queen, 
Henry I. caused these charters, which repealed t^e despotic law 
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of the curfew, and recognized to a certain extent the rights of the 
commons, to be destroyed, in order that he might reign despot- 
ically, as his father had done. One copy alone escaped, and this 
aflerwf»*ds served as the groundwork of the great charter which 
John, at a later period, was forced to sign, by the prelates and 
barons of England. Thus to the descendant of the immortal 
Alfred, did England owe the temporary relief of its sufferings 
and oppressions. 

On the fifth of November, 1100, the long-desired ceremony 
took place at the Abbey of Westminster, three months and a 
few days after the coronation of Henry. 

The church was, according to William of Malmesbury, 
crowded botli by the Norman and Saxon nobility, in honor of 
the event ; but a yet more striking proof was given of the pop- 
ularity of Matilda by the vast concourse of people who flocked 
from all parts of the kingdom to witness the marriage and coro- 
nation of the Saxon princess, the descendant of their great kii^ 
and lawgiver. 

Before performing the ceremony, the primate, Anselm, ascend- 
ed the pulpit, and explained to the assembly how it had been 
proved before the council of prelates, at Lambeth, that the Prin- 
cess Matilda was free £*om any religious vow, and might give 
her hand in marriage as she thought fit, without offence to God 
and His Holy Church : this was done to stifle the reports indus- 
triously spread by the Abbess Christina, that the king was about 
to wed with a veiled nun. 

The archbishop concluded by solemnly demanding, in a loud 
voice, of the people, if any one amongst them objected to this 
decision. 

The assembly answered by a loud and joyous shout, that the 
matter had been properly settled, and that Matilda was free to 
marry. Whereupon, says the quajn^ld chronicler from whose 
record the scene we have related Jj^^^^ almost word for word, 
the primate conducted the king alf^^^Vrincess Matilda to the 
high altar, and married them there «HRn^, to the great joy o£ 
the people. 
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Her coronation took place on the same day./'* 
There is little doubt that this union conferred considerable be- 
nefits, not only on the nation at lai^e, but that its influence is 
traceable even to the present day. To Henry it had the advan- 
tage of consolidating his throne in the hearts of the people, who, 
restless and discontented under the iron sceptres of the Conquer- 
or and the Red King, cheerfully gave their allegiance to the hus- 
band of Matilda, whom they idolized as the representative of 
their great king and lawgiver, Alfred. Every amelioration in 
the cruel laws of the Normans was attributed, and not unjustly, 
to her ii^uence. 

Robert of Gloucester, whose chronicles in rude verse are still 
handed down to us, speaks thus of the marriage, and alludes to 
14^ popular feeling that Matilda was the nghtful heir to the 
crown: 

" So that as soon as he was king, on St. Martin's day, I ween, 
He 'spoused her that was called Maude, the good queen ; 
That was- kind of heir of England, as I have told before."' 

Again, in alluding to her influence in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of her oppressed countrymen, he' says : 

** Many were the good laws that were made in England, 
? Through Maude, the good queen, as I understand." 

In London the new queen was immensely popular, from the 
drcumstauce of her holding her court in the metropolis,- in the 
ancient palace of Edward the CJonfessor. 

Matilda became a mother to her people ; her charities were 
unbounded, and by her constant attendance at the sacred offices 
of religion, she gave an example of piety and devotion which was 
quickly followed throughout the land. 

It is recorded that -in Lent she would walk barefooted every 
day to Westminster Abbey, clothed in a penitentiaj dress ; that 
she would wash the feet of poorest beggars, for which she was, 
on one occasion, somewhat whimsically reproved by one of her 
courtiers: 
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" ' Mftdam, foi-God's love is thia weU ado? 

To handle saoh onolean limbs, and to kiss so T 

Fonld woald the King think, if tills thing he wist, 

And right well avile him ere he yonr lips kist' 
" * Sir, sir r quoth the queen, * be still ; why say you so T 

Our Lord himself example gave for to do so.' " 

Robert of Gloucbsteb's Chronicle. 

Matilda was a patroness of architecture and music : in the 
latter her extravagance has been repeatedly blamed, for she 
would often send large gifts to the singing monks of the diurches 
and religious houses which she visited, whose psalmody had 
pleased her. 

Bow Bridge, the first arched one ever built in England, owes 
its erection to her liberality and piety. 

Whilst crossing tJie Lea at Old Ford with her train, the queen 
was in danger of her life from the high flood ; her escape seems 
to have been a narrow one. In gratitude to Providence — ^who 
had preserved her — she caused the bridge to be erected, and as- 
signed certain lands and tenements towards keeping it in repair 
for ever. 

The influence whidi had^aced h,^T husband on the throne was 
undoubtedly that of the Saxon people, for the majority of the 
Norman Nobles favored the claims of the eldest son of the Coflr 
queror, Robert. Independent, therefore, of the affection which 
he bore her, Henry, from policy, treated her with great con- 
sideration — ^a combuiation of circumstances which happily en- 
abled Matilda to pursue her plans for ameliorating the condition 
of the people. v 
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ni-governed passion Moks not even rule ; 

Force and oppression salt its purpose best 

Justice disarms the naflds of evil men, 

Therefore they rail against it. Wibstkr. 

Although the marriage of Henry I. with the descendant of 
the great king and lawgiver diffused great joy mjM||||| the peo- 
ple, it deeply offended the Norman baronig, wio were np longer 
permitted to despoil and oppress the Saxon ^population at their 
pleasure. At the head of the malcontents were Wacrenne, iSrl 
ofi^Surrey, a former suitor for the hand of Matilda, and his kins- 
man, Mortimer, >vho could not endure the reign of comparative 
equality and justice between the two races. 

The first cloud which threatened the happiness of tli*r royal 
pair arose from the return of -Henry's elder brother, Robert, from 
the Holy Land, where he had refu^ the proffered crown of 
Jerusalem, in order to proseclife his. claims to that of England — 
of which; although the eldest son of the Conqueror, he had been 
twice deprived : the first time from his fether's vmjust preference 
for William Rufus : on the second occasion by his absence from 
Europe. To use the words of the chronicler, this unfortunate 
prince was always out of the way when his presence was most 
requisite to guard his interests, for which reason men forgot the 
aouhriqtiet of Courthose, which William the Conqueror had origi- 
nally bestowed upon him, and named him Robert the Unready. 

Whilst the unlucky duke was making preparations in Nor- 
mandy for the invasion of England, Henry on his side was not 
idle. The people — the real strength and sinews of the country 
— ^flocked tn his standard : more, perhaps, to guard their idolized 
queen, than from any actual love they bore to her husband — who 
in this crisis experienoed all the advantages of her name and 
popularity. 

ilBST SKUB. 14 
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The fleet which was to guard the coasts was chiefly maimed and 
commanded by Normans — ^for, strange to say, the Saxons at that 
period possi^sed but little skill in ntkvigatlon : the leaders, under 
the innuence of the disafiected barons, behaved most treacherous- 
ly on the occasion. As soon a» they were informed that the 
preparations of Duke Robert ir^re complete, they sailed to the 
■ coast of Normandy, joined theit fl^et to* his, and the united arma- 
ments made sail for Portsmouth, where the invader was joined 
by most of the Norman barons. Fortunately for Henry, he had 
the people to back him. 
^ At the tlMMi^en Robert landed to try his claims to the crown, 
Matilda was resic^g in Winchester, where she had just given 
birth to her eldest<;hild, William Atheling. 

^ot firr. &OJSL the ancient cathedral of that dty was a small 
hostel, kept by a man by the name of Caleb Gotlib. For seve- 
ral days the best chamber in his house had been occupied by two 
travelling merchants, as they represented themselves ; but who, 
strang»>to say, for men of their vocation, had neither merchan- 
dise, packs, nor horses ; and whether they came to buy or sell 
was equally a mystery tc^he worthy landlord. Their manners 
were haughty and imperious — they ate in their own room, in- 
stead of descending to the common chamber — drank the best 
wines in the house, swore like troopers, and paid like princes. 
Several times Dame Alice had suggested to her husband that the 
business which brought their mysterious guests to Winchester 
boded no good to their beloved queen. Caleb Gotlib would 
listen to nothing agamst such excellent paymasters : to him their 
retired way of living, and the muffled visitors who came in tl» 
dead hour of night, to hold long conferences with them in their 
diamber, appeared all very natural — ^he looked «nly at the broad 
pieces they expended, and was resolved to see nothing beyond. 

Not so his wife, whose curiosity was increased by the obsti- 
nate incredulity of her husband ; and when the news arrived that 
Duke Robert had landed at Portsmouth, she resolved to convince 
herself of the real business which brought the pretended mer- 
chants to the city of Winchester : for which purpose she contriyed, 
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by removing a board in the partition which divided the upper 
part of the hostel into separate chambers, to make herself a 
hiding-place, where she could not only see but overhear every- 
thing which might pass between them and their visitors^ — as they 
had directed the landlord to wait up in order to receive certain 
traders whom they expected at a late hour. 

" Traders ! " muttered the hostess, when her husband informed 
her of the arrangement, and advised her to retire for the night ; 
" pretty traders ! we shall see ! " 

Instead of retiring to rest, she repaired to her hiding-place. 
She was a Saxon, and felt an instinctive hatred of the Normans, 
although her husband belonged to the race of the conquerors. 

The two merchants were seated in the upper chamber of the 
hostel — ^a cheerless-looking loft, from whose massive oaken beams 
hung hams and smoked meats, prepared for winter provision. 
The younger of the two- was a tall, dark-looking man, about two 
or three-and-thirty, who wore both the moustache and beard in 
the Norman style : his countenance, although handsome, was dis- 
figured by a sinister expression, and his manner betrayed the fret- 
ful impatience of a mind ill at ease. His companion, who might 
have been about five years older,' on the contrary, was cold and 
collected as he was peevish and restless. Both were dressed in 
long, dark tunics, and cloaks of mulberry-colored cloth, with belts, 
from which were suspended satchels and horns, supposed to con- 
tain writing materials. The first kept pacing the room, which 
was sufficiently large to admit of his taking that exercise ; the 
other, seated on a rude stool, was quietly discussing a measure 
of Gotlib's best wine — the fourth he had called for during the 
evening. 

" By heavens, Mortimer !' exclaimed the former, " your im- 
passibility is enough to drive one mad ! This is the third night 
Fitz-Harris promised us an answer to our proposals, and has not 
kept his word !" 

" If losing my temper would force him to keep his rendezvous," 
quietly replied the party thus addressed, " I woiild storm, De 
Warrenne, as well as you !" 
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** Ho, ho !" thought Dame Alice, who from her place of con- 
cealment overheard every word that passed. " Mortimer and 
De Warrenne— strange names for traders !" 

" My mind is made up," continued the disappointed suitor of 
the queen. " Here 1 will not remain another .day ! The duke 
has landed, and our presence will giv^ strength to his cause. 
Fitz-Stephen, Longville, Tankerville, and the Saxon Edgar Athe- 
ling have already joined him. I learnt thus much from our host, 
who seems as great a fool as his wife is shrewdish and suspi- 
cious." 

Our readers may feel assured that the latter observation did 
not tend to decrease the ill opinion which the mistress of the hos- 
tel had formed of her guests. 

" If Robert advances at once to Winchester," quietly observed 
Mortimer, " and Fitz-Harris keeps his promise of opening the 
gates, the city must fall into his hands !" 

" The traitor !" muttered the listener. 

" Not only the city," said Warrenne, " but Matilda and her 
new-born son — the heir, as the Saxon boors proclaim him, of their 
idol Alfred I With such hostages in his hands, success were cer- 
tain ! Henry could not resist His elder brother's rights ! By 
heavens !" he added, "I would willingly give a year of my exist- 
ence for the pleasure of calling him Deerfoot again ! It chafes 
my blood to see the landless beggar on the throne of England !" 

" He might have remained there unopposed by me," replied 
his companion, " had he been content to permit things to run on 
in the old way ; but I can no longer levy what dues I please upon 
the merchants and travellers who pass by the whole of Grasby 
to Coventry ! They talk of the king's character, forsooth, and 
the insolent citizens second him I The only charter fit for the 
Saxon swine should be the pleasure of their masters !'* 

Further conversation between the two nobles was interrupted 
by a knocking at the door of the chamber. Upon the younger 
of the two occupants opening it, Caleb Gotlib appeared, ushering 
in a stranger, whose martial air and quick military step but ill ac- 
corded with his peaceful habit. 
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After ordering more wine, the host was dismissed, and the 
heavy bar, which served in place of a lock, drawn athwart the 
door of the chamber. 

" Now," exclaimed De Warrenne, " your intelligence 1" 

" Is as favorable as you could wish : the men who compose the 
garrison are chiefly Normans, and remember with regret the time 
when* they served under Robert, in his rebellion against the Con- 
queror. The party which I command guard the eastern gate ; at 
the approach of the rightful monarch, it will be flung wide open 
to welcome him !" 

" And the city b^von without a blow !" exclaimed Mortimer, 
with more animatioRhan fie had hitherto displayed. Turning to 
his companion, he added : " Is not this intelligence worth waiting 
forf 

"And the queen?" demanded her rejected suitor, with a smile 
of scorn. 

" Cannot escape !" continued Fitz-Harris ; " it is but five days 
since she gave birth to her son, who has already received the 
name of William from the primate, in memory of his grand- 
father. Both mother and child must fall into the hands of 
Robert!" ' 

This was joyful intelligence to the vindictive Earl of Surrey, 
who could ill brook the success of Henry. ^ It was finally ar- 
ranged that the two pretended merchants should depart from 
Winchester that very hour, Fitz-Harris undertaking to open the 
city gates for their egress. 

" And your horses ? " he said. 

" Remain with our followers within bow-shot of the walls : 
we did not think it prudent to bring them with us ! " 

Caleb Gotlib was immediately summoned, and informed of 
the intended departure of his guests : news which he heard with 
regret, for it was not often that such customers crossed the 
threshold of his humble hostel. 

Throwing three or four broad pieces of gold upon the table, 
De Warrenne bade him remember that his safety depended 
upon his silence ; adding, that if he prated of their visit, he 
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would find the means of hanging him from the gable of his own 
house, and that within five days. 

" Never fear !" replied the rapacious host, pocketing the gold. 

" 1 have not lived all ' these years without learning that a still 
tongue maketh a wise head ! If any question me ooncerning 
you, I know as little as the dumb beggar who plies his calling 
at the porch of the cathedral, aud lives upon the alms of the 
diaritable and faithful ! " 

" So shalt thou prosper in thy calling," observed Mortimer ; 
"our affairs will frequently call us to Wmchester, and our 
custom may prove worthy the consideration of a richer man 
than even Caleb Gotlib." 

Drawmg their cloaks around them, and concealing their fea- 
tures as much as possible with their hoods — a kind of head-dress 
much affected by the traders and better sort of citizens at ihe- 
time — the three conspirators lefl the house, their host attending 
.them to the door, which he carefully fastened afler them. 

When Caleb Gotlib sought his bed, he found Dame Alice to 
all appearance sound asleep. As soon as her curiosity was tho- 
roughly satisfied, she had crept from her hiding-place, and has- 
tened to the recess by the side of the kitchen fire, which served 
herself and husband for their sleeping-room : in a few minutes 
he was snoring beside her. 

As Fitz-Harris had promised, his authority was sufficient to 
open the gates and give egress to Mortimer and De Warrenne, 
who soon found themselves at the stronghold of one of the 
confederate Normans, where they had lefl their horses and 
retainers. Scarcely had the sun risen on their path when they 
mounted, no longer in the guise of humble traders, but clad in 
steel, and escorted by about fifly men-at-arms — fellows who, like 
their leaders, regretted the days when they were permitted to 
plunder the oppressed Saxons with impunity. 

For some time the two nobles rode together in silence. 
Warrenne was the first to speak, for his companion, who was 
naturally of a taciturn disposition, seemed chewing the cud ot 
his own reflections. 
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" We shall not be the first to welcome Robert to his kiDg- 
dom," he said. " Others may have preceded us in the race of 
loyalty, but few will have done his cause better service. The 
information we bring is worth an army." 

" Perhaps ! " observed Mortimer, doubtfully. 

" Perhaps 1 " repeated his Mend, scornfully. " But thou hast 
ever some word to damp the ardor of the best concocted enter- 
prise. Henry is in London, gathering his forces. Long ere he 
can arrive to succor Winchester, the city will be ours." 

" Perhaps ! " once more iterated his companion. 

" In the name of St. Martin," impatiently exclaimed De 
Warrenne, " what can prevent it? Do you doubt Htz-Harris ?" 

« No ! " 

" Or think that the city can resist 1 " 

"Neither one nor the other," replied Mortimer. "It is 
Robert himself that I mistrust : he has the chivalrous feelings 
of the founder of his race. Rely upon it," he continued, "if 
once he hears that Matilda — who is his god-daughter as well as 
his sister-in-law — is in childbed, not an arquebuss, with his per- 
mission, will be bent against the walls ! " 

" And do you really believe him capable of such folly ? " 
demanded De Warrenne. 

"I do!" 

" Then he must be kept in ignorance of the event till Win- 
chester is ours," replied his friend. "Matilda once in his hands, 
the courage of the Saxon serfs will cool, and Henry's forces 
melt from him like snow upon the mountain's peak, when kissed 
by the summer's sun ! " 

It was finally arranged between the two conspirators that 
Robert the Unready should only be informed of half the intelli- 
gence they had gleaned in the city — ^namely, the treason of Fitz- 
Harris, and the readiness of the garrison to open the gates on 
his approach. 
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But Ansebn, Arehbisbop of Canterbury, 
And Queen Matilda, made tbem well accord : 
The kin^ to pay three tboasand markii yearly 
To Duke Robert withoaten more discord. 

HaRMSOB'S CHBOinOIJB OW N<ntlUHDT. 

It was in the second year of her marriage that Matilda Athe- 
]ing gave birlh to her first child ; but the happiness of the young 
mother was doomed to be clouded by the storm which threatened 
not only the stability of her husband's throne, but the existence 
of those comparatively mild laws which Henry had promulgated 
and sworn to observe both on his marriage and coronation. The 
news of Eobert's landing in England plunged her in terror and 
dismay — she trembled for Henry, herself, and still more for the 
in&nt heir to whom she had just given birth. 

Fortunately for Matilda, the primate, Anselm, was in the city, 
and his presence in some degree reassured her. That austere 
prelate was favorable to Henry Beauclerc, because he found him 
more pliant to his views respecting the ceTibacy of the clergy and 
the right of appointing the bishops than William Rufus had been, 
or than Robert, in the event of his success, w^as likely to prove. 
In those times, during any great contest, we find that party ge 
nerally successful who contrived to enlist the clergy on his side. 

Matilda was seated in her chamber, in the ancient palace at 
Winchester, performing a mother's holiest office for her new- 
bom babe, when one of her women informed her that the arch- 
bishop demanded an interview on matters touching her safety 
and that of the city. 

Drawing her veil modestly over her bosom, the queen gave 
orders that he should instantly be admitted. 

" Your blessing, holy father — your blessing !" she exclaimed, 
as the archbishop entered the chamber, " for the infant who cau- 
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not ask it, and the unhappy mother who has so much need 
of it!" 

" The Vii^n Mother and the blessed saints protect thee, noble 
lady 1" replied Anselm, at the same time signing the cross in the 
air with his outstretched hand. " Has any news arrived from 
London from your royal husband ?" 

"Alas, no!" replied the queen. "Henry, trusting to the 
loyalty and faith of the commanders of his fleet, had made no 
preparation to oppose his brother's landing — the traitors," she 
added, " have betrayed him !" 

" The captains of his ships," gravely replied the prelate, " are 
not the only traitors — there are others, even in this city !" 

" In Winchester !" exclaimed Matilda, turning very pale ; " in 
the city of my ancestors — where they lived and reigned and 
granted laws which made their names a blessing !" 

" Even so !" replied Anselm ; " but the treason lies not at the 
door of the Saxon, lady — you must seek it amongst the Norman 
followers of your husband !" 

Making a sign to one of the attendants, the woman drew aside 
the heavy hangings of tapestry which fell over the door of the 
chamber, and gave admission to Dame Alice, who had sought 
the primate at the church, and revealed to him the conversation 
she had overheard the preceding night at the hostel between the 
conspirators. It was by his command that she had followed him 
to the palace. 

"And know you," flemanded the queen, " the names of these 
two merchants whom you say for five days were your husband's 
guests ?" 

" I do !" replied the hostess. 

" Name them !" 

" De Warrenne and Mortimer. I heard them address each 
other more than once. I could swear to their names," she 
added, impressively ; " I know them to be Normj^is !" 

" And you are " 

" A Saxon, lady !" said the woman proudly ; " you may trust 
me — ^for you are the descendant of the good King Alfred-r^md 

nitsrr gnuMB. 14* 
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there is not one of the oppressed race that would not risk life 
and limb in your service." 

Matilda sighed, and thought of her uncle, Edgar Atheling, 
who, impelled by his friendship for Duke Robert, had hastened 
to Portsmouth to meet him, and assist his enterprise gainst the 
husband of his niece by the influence of his name, which was still 
held in veneration by the Saxon population. 

"And the name of their visitor?" demanded Anselm. 

The honest creature could not tell. 

" That is of importance," observed the primate. " When we 
know the traitor the treason is half defeated. Think, woman," 
he added; " is there no clue which may lead to his discovery ?" 

" None," said the dame, wringing her hands — " none*" 

" His person — what was that like 1" 

" He wore his hood over his features : I could not recognize 
him again, were I to see him," replied Alice. " He spoke but 
little, and that in a low tone ; so that I could not tell him even 
by his voice. All I heard him utter distinctly was, that at the 
approach of the Normans — whom the saints confound ! — he and 
his men would open the city gates." 

Anselm and the queen exchanged looks of mutual disappoint- 
ment. 

" Stay !" continued the speaker ; " I have it, holy father — I have 
the due you seek : the traitor distinctly stated that he command- 
ed the eastern gate." 

That was sufficient for the astute churchman: both he and 
Matilda had obtained all the information necessary. The latter, 
advancing to her countrywoman, offered her a heavy gold brace- 
let which she had drawn from her arm, as the reward of her 
fidelity ; thanking her, at the same time, with words which made 
the gift more precious. 

" Queen," said Dame Alice, sinking on her knees, and kissing 
the hem of !^{|atilda's veil, " there is one boon which would make 
me happier than your gold." 

" Name it !" said the princess, with a look of surprise. 

" Let me see your boy," replied the mistress of the hostel ; 
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*' it is something to say that I have gazed upon the heir of the 
Saxon monarchy, m the arms of his mother. Grant me that, and 
take back your gift." 

Matilda drew aside the linen veil which covered the features of 
her first-born, and permitted the woman to satisfy her curiosity. 
She listened with all a mother's pride to the commendations of 
his beauty and predictions of his future greatness — ^predictions, 
like many others, doomed never to be realized. 

On a sign from the archbishop, who felt that every moment of 
delay would increase, in all probability, the number of the disaf- 
fected, the queen dismissed her countrywoman with thanks for her 
devotion ^d loyalty, which Dame Alice valued even more than 
her gift. 

" Who is that woman ?" inquired the queen : " her language 
and feelings appear above her state." 

The prelate answered, that he had caused inquiries to be made 
respecting her before he had given credence to her tale, and found 
that she had been the attendant of a noble Saxon lady, named 
Gwitha, but had been compelled to accept the hand of Caleb 
Gotlib, as a protection from a worse &te. 

" What, father, would you advise ?" inquired Matilda, in an 
anxious tone, for her thoughts immediately reverted to the dan- 
ger of her position. 

" Have you any token or gift from Robert," demanded the 
archbishop, " which he bestowed upon you at the time when he 
answered for you at the font 1" 

The queen fortunately remembered that she had a chain and 
reliquary which her god&ther had given her ; by her desire, 
one of the attendants sought it, and placed it in the hands of the 
primate. 

" But what will that avail ?" she asked. 

"Much," replied Anselm. "I know Robert of Normandy 
well — ^leave the rest to me." 

Although Matilda could not comprehend how the gift of the 
Duke of Normandy was to guard the city from his attack, or de» 
feat the treason of the Normans who commanded the garrison, 
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she resigned herself irapliciUy into the hands of the arch- 
bishop, whose character for loyalty and virtue was beycmd sus- 
picion. 

Robert and his army were encamped within bow-shot of Win- 
diester, and everything was prepared for the assault, when a 
traveller, whose flowing robes proclaimed his ecclesiastical charac- 
ter, was seen to issue from the gates of the beleaguered city : 
whoever he was, he rode alone. De Warrenne and Mortimer, 
who, with a group of Norman nobles, were standing in the front 
of the duke's tent, observed the approach of the messenger of 
peace — for such they doubted not that he would prove — with dis- 
may. 

" A priest !" observed one of the party. 

" With supplication from the queen, no doubt, to spare the 
dty !" added another. " He must not approach the tent of the 
duke." 

" Not were he a hundred times a priest," observed De War- 
renne, bitterly. " My lords," he added, addressing the nobles 
near him, " even the virtue of chivalry may be carried to excess : 
the prince, should he hear that his sister-in-law and god-daughter 
is in childbed, would be capable of any folly, even to abandoning 
the assault." 

It was finally agreed that a party of men-at-arms, under the 
command of Mortimer, should advance to intercept the i^proach 
of the priest, and force him to return to Winchester. 

" It is most probable," observed Tankerville, " some Saxon 
shaveling : you need not be over nice in urging him ; prick hjm 
with your lance, if he refuses to listen to reason !" 

Expecting to see some sport from the encounter between Mor« 
timer and the Saxon priest, the group of knights and nobles re- 
mained watching the event. To their astonishment, the haughty 
Norman baron dismounted and bent his knee before that unarm- 
ed old man, whose weapon was a word — whose shield, a robe ; 
but that word, according to* the superstition of the age, could 
open the gates of heaven, or close them against the offender's 
gpul for ever. 
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" By heavens !" exclaimed Warreime, with a burst of rage, " it 
is the primate — to none else would Mortimer bend the knee !" 

At this moment Eobert issued from his tent : before the no- 
bles could frame an excuse to draw him from the spot, Anselm ap- 
proached suflficiently near to be recognized by the prince, who 
hastened to meet him. The archbishop, who was clad in the 
simple robe of his order, wore, in addition, the pallium, — a nar- 
row band of white wool, with threie small black crosses, the badge 
of his archiepiscopal rank, which the Pope only can confer ; al- 
though, strange to say, even to the present day it is retained in 
the arms of the See of Canterbury. 

" Welcome, venerable primate !" exclaimed Robert, bending 
the knee to receive the benediction of the prelate. 

Anselm placed in his hands a letter from Matilda, together 
with the chain and reliquary which he had bestowed upon her 
when he stood godfather to her. Had any hands less venerated 
than the archbishop's been the bearer, Warrenne and the Nor- 
man nobles would have hacked them off; as it was, they bit their 
lips in impotent rage and silence. 

" What !" said Robert, as soon as he had spelt over the epis- 
tle ; " Maude — ^my god-daughter, Maudes— in childbed ! Ill be- 
shrew the knaves that kept the secret from me ! 1 spare the 
city!" 

" I expected no less," replied Anselm, " from your chivalrous 
sense of honor !" 

" Never shall it be s«dd," continued the prince, " that I com- 
menced the war, in which I only seek-to recover my own just rights, 
by an assault upon a woman at the hour when every manly arm 
should be raised in her defence ! If I cannot win my crown with- 
out committing so base an action, e'en let my brother keep it !" 

The tone in which this observation was made, inspired the pre- 
late with the sudden hope of being able to mediate between the 
rival brothers. Full of the idea, he demanded an audience of 
Robert, who conducted him to his tent, from which even his most 
intimate councillors were excluded. 
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War u a game whkh, were the peoi^e wifle. 
Kings would not play at ; nations would do well 
To extort their truncheons from the grasp 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy — the world I 

Robert appears to have been by far the most chivalrous of 
the sons of William the Conqueror — there was -a generosity in 
his character whidi reconciles us almost to his defects ; brave and 
headstrong even to rashness, he invariably suffered the advan- 
tages which his courage gave him to be wrested from him by his 
feelings. His conduct to the helpless queen, when, by a success- 
ful attack, he might have obtained not only possession of the 
important city of Winchester, but of her person, and her infant 
heir, was beyond all praise, and merited a better return than the 
one he finally received from his calculating and more fortunate 
brother. 

" Why did you permit the primate to approach the camp 1" 
demanded De Warrenne, of his kinsman, Mortimer, as they 
stood wistfully eyeing the curtains of the tent, which had closed 
after the admission of Anselm and the prince. 

" And how was I to prevent it f replied the prudent noble. 
" I am as brave as any mairin temporal matters, but it is ill 
quarrelling with the church or its ministers *, she is one of those 
enemies who are never more terrible than in defeiEtt. By my 
knighthood !" he added, " but I believe the stem old man, had I 
made the least resistsmce to his progress, would have commanded 
my own vassals to seize me, and string me up as they have done 
Fitz-Harris !" 

" How f exclaimed his cousin ; " Fitz-Harris dead I" 

" By this time ! " coolly answered Mortimer ; " for before the 
archbishop left the city, our poor friend, by his orders, was hung 
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like a dog from a gibbet erected on the eastern gate : a ddicat^ 
hint to those who remain within the walls to keep faithful till his 
return. I remember him when he was Abbot of Bee, and have 
no wish to break my lance against Ms crozier V' 

After a long conversation with Robert, the archbishop return- 
ed to the city — alone and undefended, save by his character and 
office — ^as he came. The prince, after his departure, was observ- 
ed to look moody and discontented, like a man ill at ease with 
himself. 

" My life on it," observed Tanker ville, " but the wily priest 
has wrung some concession from him which he half repents of ! 
Henry's star is in t^e ascendant. His father consoled him on his 
deathbed for his lean uiheritance, by prophesying that he should 
eventually succeed to the possessions of both his brothers. Half 
of the prediction is realized already, as the other half will be in 
time, I doubt not." 

Great was the joy of Matilda on the return of Anselm with 
the intelligence of the generous conduct of her brother-in-law, in 
declining to attack the city ; but the feeling was increased tenfold 
when he added, that he had hopes of arranging a pacification 
between Robert and Henry, which would prevent the efiusiou of 
blood. 

Many days had passed in inactivity on either side, before the 
Duke of Normandy thought fit to call a council of his support- 
ers. When they made their appearsmce in his tent, it was with 
gloomy brows and discontented looks. Foremost amongst the 
angry barons were Wan*enne, Earl of Surrey, and his kinsman, 
the subtle and designing Mortimer. The heart of the former 
was consumed wjth rage at the anticipated triumph of the man 
he hated. The latter thought more of the security of the posses- 
sions which he held both in England and Normandy than the gra- 
tification of any personal feeling of resentment. 

When all were assembled, Robert and the primate made their 
appearance. The prince was clothed in complete armor — ^the 
acme as he had worn in the Holy Land. Anselm was no longer 
dad as a simple priest, but in the full costume of his high rank 
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and office, with rodiet, oope, and stole ; a mitre studded with 
gems partially covered his gray hairs, and in his hand he held the 
antique crozier, supposed first to have been brought into England 
by St. Augustin, and bequeathed by that apostle of the Anglican 
church to his successors in the see of Canterbury. 

Robert began by thanking them for the zeal with which they 
had espoused his cause, and informed them that, yielding to the 
prayers and representaticwis of the archbishop and his god- 
daughter, Matilda, he had consented to acknowledge Henry's 
title to the crown, on condition that he received a pension o£ 
three thousand marks yearly. 

When he had concluded, a suppressed murmur of disapproba- 
tion broke from the assembly. 

" And what stipulations," they demanded, " have you made 
for us ?" 

" Security for your possessions both in England and Norman- 
dy," replied the primate. " Henry and Robert have mutually 
sworn not to disturb in life or property the adherents of each 
other. But remember," he added, with a glance which De War- 
renne and his kinsman thought particularly directed towards 
themselves, " that this amnesty extends only to the signing of 
the treaty. Woe to him who, by an act of treason on either 
side, shall attempt to violate it !" 

Slowly and discontentedly the barons left tlie tent, leaving the 
prince in scarce better humor than themselves, at the arrai^e- 
roent he had come to. 

Although Anselm had acted from conscientious motives in the 
part he had played in the treaty between the two brothers, yet, 
churchman like, it had not been without the anticipation of re- 
ward. He had long had two objects in view — one was to enforce 
the celibacy of the inferior clergy ; the other, to induce the king 
to change the mode of nominating the bishops. Hitherto it had 
been the peculiar privilege of the crown — the archbishop wished 
to transfer it to the chapters ; and there is little doubt, from tl^ 
bitterness with which he resented tJie refusal of H^ory to aooede 
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to his request, but that the latter had held out hopes of such a 
concession, even if he had not actually promised to make it. 

Incensed at the obstinate refusal of the king, the primate with- 
drew to R<^uen, in order to appeal to the reigning Pope, Pascal 
n., who treated the self^xiled prelate with great honor, admitting 
him to a seat on his right hand, at the foot of the pontifical 
throne ; at the time he did so observing, that he considered 
the Archbishops of Canterbury as popes of the ftirther hemis- 
phere : a proof, if any were required, that up to the time of the 
Norman conquest, the Anglican church was rather in communion 
with than subjection to the see of Rome. 

Henry, alarmed by the withdrawal of Anselm from the king- 
dom, sent three commissioners to the Pope, to plead his cause 
against the refractory prelate. 

After a year's absence, Robert once more returned to England. 
It does not positively appear that he had any hostile intent, for he 
was accompanied only by a few nobles and servants ; still his ap- 
pearance gave great umbrage to his brother, who threatened to 
seize his person and imprison him for life : a danger which the un- 
lucky prince at that time avoided, by resigning, as a gift to the 
queen, his god-daughter, the pension which Henry had settled on 
him in consideration of his renouncing all claims to th^ ci'own. 

Some historians assert that Matilda beguiled him out of it 
when he was in a state of inebriety : an accusation without proof 
— difficult to credit — since the whole life of that excellent princess 
inclines us to disbelieve her capable of taking so base an ad- 
vantage of the man who had acted most generously by her. 

On Robert's return to his own dominions, he became loud in 
his reproaches against his brother, whom he contended had 
treated him most ungenerously. He even went so far as to 
threaten war — declaring that his renunciation of the crown was 
vitiated by the non-payment of the pension for which he had 
bartered it. 

These menaces were not long in reaching the ears of Henry, 
who resolved to anticipate him. Early, therefore, in the year 
1104. he committed the government of England to Matilda, and 
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embarked with a powerful force for Normandy, in order to make 
war upon his brother. The queen made use of the authority 
thus placed in her hands to ameliorate the condition of the Saxon 
population ; and the tranquillity which the kingdom enjoyed dur- 
ing the frequent and protracted absences of her husband, is a 
proof that she undefttood the art of government 



CHAPTER XII. 

<' That superstition should so bend the mind, 
Efface the stamp of dignity, which God 
Set on his image in the form of man.'* 

After pursuing the war with various success in Normandy, 
Henry found that to carry out his views it would be necessary 
to conciliate the clergy, who exercised great influence with the 
people — ^nobles as well as peasants. His dispute with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had brought him into much disrepute with 
the monks, who remembered with respect and veneration the 
conduct of that prelate at the time he ruled the Abbey of Bee ; 
but a still greater cause of scandal had arisen from his indiscreet 
patronage of a poor curate of Caen, named Roger le Poer, whom 
Henry afterwards advanced to the see of Salisbury. The future 
bishop of the Anglican Church, happening to say mass before the 
king, so charmed him by the brevity with which he recited the 
sacred office, that Henry swore a fearful oath in the church, that 
he had at last found a priest fit for a soldier — ^and from that day 
he attached him to his service. 

As the clergy were now to be propitiated, Roger le Poer was 
sent to England, in order that the event might be forgotten. 

Many of the Norman nobles had adopted the Saxon fashion of 
wearing their hair and beards long, a fashion which was con- 
sidered a sinful innovation. In Normandy, the pulpit rang with 
denimciations against the unseemly &shion — in which men were 
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compared to goats, and the vengeance of heaven proclaimed as 
impendmg over all who adhered to it. The most violent of the 
leaders in this movehient against the prevailing fashion, was the 
Bishop of Secz, who seized the occasion of his preaching before 
the king to declaim so movingly against the sinful habit, which, 
according to his ideas, was nothing more than a snare of Satan 
for the soul, that Henry and his courtiers were converted. The 
king himself submitted his long ringlets to the shears of the 
fiinatic ; who, according to Odericus Vitalis, cut them off with 
his own hands in the church ; most of the nobles who were in 
the train of the monarch, following the pious example. 

Henry afterwards published a proclamation, calling upon his 
subjects to follow his example, and relinquish their sinftil love- 
locks. 

We can imagine with what anger and dismay it must have 
been received by the youthful nobles of his court. The king, 
it must be remembered, was no longer a young man when he 
made the sacrifice himself. 

This hypocrisy on the part of Henry Beauclerc — for of course it 
can b« regarded as little else — was likely to be rendered unavail- 
ing by the arrival in Normandy of the Archbishop Anselm, whose 
reputation and influence were much to be feared, should they — 
as was most probable from the ill-feeling existing between them — 
be employed against him. With his usual prudence, however, 
the king avoided the danger by coming to a reconciliation with 
the primate, which was effected chiefly through the means of his 
sister the Countess of Blois. 

Anselm and Henry met at the Castle of the Eagle, and each 
appears to have made concessions to the other. The king freely 
abandoned to the prelate the right of enforcing the celibacy of 
the clergy by every means he thought proper to employ ; and 
the archbishop seems to have relaxed somewhat of his preten- 
sions respecting the election of bishops by the chapters. 

The conduct of Henry in reconciling himself with the arch- 
bishop, appears to have produced a favorable effect in Norman- 
dy, where both nobles and people appear to have been far more 
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superstitious than in England. Few circumstances show the re- 
ligious feeling of the two countries better than the simple fact, 
that in the former Henry's compliance with the edict of the 
church, in cutting of his long hair and beard, was hailed with joy. 
In the latter it was made a subject of ridicule and contempt. 

Great preparation was made in England to welcome back the 
primate, whose bigotry was the foult of the age; his virtues 
were peculiarly his own. The Queen, in person, hastened to re- 
ceive him upon his landing at Dover, and conducted him, with 
all honor, to the metropolis, by slow and easy stages, on account 
of his age and enfeebled health. 

Independent of the regard which MatUda naturally felt for 
Anselm, who had been, in a great measure, the means of raising 
her to her present rank, she was sufficiently alive to the interests 
of the king to do all in her power to conciliate the venerable 
archbishop ; and yet his return gave rise to proceedings which 
must have inflicted great pain upon her heart, since they were 
chiefly directed against her unhappy countrymen. 

Immediately upon his return the archbishop proceeded to en- 
force that great object of the policy of the court of Rome, the 
celibacy of the clergy, which in England had not hitherto been 
observed by the inferior orders. All who were married and re- 
used to separate from their wives and children, were instantly 
excommunicated by the inexorable primate, and deprived of 
their benefices by the king. 

Their sufferings must have been dreadful. 

The Catholic historian, Dr. Lingard, tells us, that upwards of 
two hundred of the despoiled and excommunicated clergy, bare- 
footed, but clad in their robes, encountered the king and queen 
as they rode through the city, shortly after the return of the 
archbishop, and implored their compassion. Henry repulsed 
them with scorn and insult, using many harsh words and bitter 
reproaches. Matilda turned reluctantly from them, assuring 
them, in answer to their prayers, that she dared not interfere. 

In 1 104, Matilda gave birth to a daughter, who, according to 
the historian we have just quoted, wfis first christened Alice ; 
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but Henry, from politic motives, no doubt, changed her name to 
Matilda — ^he knew how popular her mother's virtues had made 
it throughout the realm. This daughter was afterwards the 
celebrated Empress Maud. 

This princess her mother caused to be carefully educated at 
Wilton, in the convent where she herself had passed so many 
tedious years, exposed to the persecutions of that royal virago, 
Christina, her aunt. 

Wilton appears to have been the place where the royal females 
of the line of Alfred received their education ; and Matilda, 
moved by that consideration, most probably stifled her own feel- 
ings on the subject, knowing that her compliance with the ancient 
custom would be grateful to the people. 

It was during Henry's sojourn in England that he received a 
visit from his unfortunate brother Robert, whom he appears to 
have treated with heartless cruelty. The affiiirs of the elder 
jHnnce being in a most desperate state in Normandy, he came 
over to England slightly attended, and proceeded to Northamp- 
ton, where the court was then residing. It was not without con- 
siderable difficulty* that he forced himself into his brother's pre- 
sence, who had given orders not to admit him. 

Henry was returning from the council, when the now humbled 
Robert broke through the attendants, and besought his compas- 
sion. 

" Behold me !" he said, " your elder brother, reduced to this ex- 
tremity — ^willing to accede to everything — provided you permi- 
me to retain the shadow of royalty in my native Normandy ! 
Remember, Henry," he added, " that we are brothers ! that I 
have twice been despoiled of a throne which was mine by right 
of birth; and that when you and your friends were surrounded 
at St. Michael by the troops of Rufus and myself, without a sup- 
ply of water, that I not only permitted your garrison to supply 
themselves, but sent to the besieged fortress wine for your own 
use!" 

Henry turned away. 

** What !" exclaimed the suppliant," "will you not answer me 1*' 
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Uis brother muttered a few indistinct words, which were unin- 
telligble even to the nearest to him : the fact was, the politic but 
ungenerous Henry had resolved upon the accomplishment of the 
Conqueror's prediction — he wished to reign both over England 
and Normandy. 

The once handsome countenance of Robert became flushed 
with passion : for the sake of peace, he had submitted to a 
humiliation which must have been very painful to one of his 
ardent nature. 

" Farewell !" he said ; " like a fool I trusted to the affection 
of a brother ; henceforth I will trust only to the sword ! All 
ties are now broken between us, Henry : I have been cheated 
out of the realm of England by you and your fair queen — duped 
of my birth-right, like an Basy fool : but Robert is not yet sub- 
dued ; false king and most unnatural brotiier, I scorn and defy 
you!" 

Without waiting for a reply, the incensed speaker withdrew 
from the palace, and, mountiijg his horse, lefl Northampton be- 
fore Henry had sufficiently recovered from his rage and mortifi- 
cation to give orders to arrest him. When he did so it was too 
late. The fugitive prince made the best of his way to Southamp- 
ton, and embarked for Normandy, whither, in the ensuing spring, 
Henry followed him, in order to bring the war to a conclusion. 

The Battle of Tinchebray was fought on the eve of St. Mi- 
chael, exactly forty years after the Battle of Hastings. Henry 
remained victor of the field to the great delight of the English, 
who considered the triumph of the husband of their adored 
queen as a revenge for the subjugation of their own country by 
the Normans. 

In the battle the unfortunate Robert and his son William, the 
heir of the duchy, were taken prisoners, together with the nobles 
who adhered to his cause, and his party was completely broken. 
Thus the prediction of the* Conqueror was fulfilled, and his 
younger son reaped the inheritance of both the brothers. 

Robert was carried to Cardiff Castle, where he died after a 
long captivity. It is a reproach to the memory of Matilda that 
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.she never exerted herself to procure the liberation of her god- 
father and brother-in-law, who, with all his defects, had conducted 
himself, on the most trying occasion of her life, generously to. 
wards her. The only excuse to be offered is in the possibility 
that Henry, who was now firmly seated on the throne, both in 
England and Normandy, no longer paid that deference to her 
wishes which he had shown in the early days of their marriage. 

The <Mily voice raised in behalf of the captive prince was that 
of the pope, who remonstrated frequently in his favor. A letter 
is still extant, in which his victorious brother assured the pontiff 
that, far from treating Robert as a prisoner, he merely held him 
in an honorable restraint. It is more than probable that the 
naturally strong intellect of his brother had gradually given way 
under the debasing habit of intoxication to which he had given 
way, and which those around him had doubtless orders to en- 
courage to the utmost of their power. During the repeated 
absences of her husband in his wars upon the continent, Matilda, 
who was intrusted with the government of the kingdom. Occupied 
herself with architecture. Windsor, and the royal lodgings in 
the Tower, owe their existence in a great measure to the muni- 
ficence of this princess, whose hold upon the affections of the 
nation continued undiminished during the whole period of her 
eventful reign ; in feet, the people generally considered her more 
in the light of their spvereign regnant, than as the wife of Henry 
Beauclerc. 

By her influence, the ferocity of the forest laws was consider- 
ably modified, and the Norman nobles repressed in their licen- 
tious, oppressive conduct to the subjugated Saxons ; trade was 
protected — merchants being enabled to travel in comparative 
security. 

Had the admmistration of Matilda been less popular, it would 
have been impossible for Henry to have prosecuted his designs 
against his unhappy brother, his son William being too young to 
be intrusted with the regency. 

Amongst the prisoners taken at the battle of Tinchebray, was 
the aged uncle of Matilda, Edgar Atheluig, whose friendship for 
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Robert had induced him to join his cause. At the entreaties of 
the queen, Henry not only restored him to liberty, but settled a 
considerable pension upon him : acting at the same time with 
prudence as well as generosity — for the nation would never have 
permitted him to take the life of the heir of tJieir great King 
Alfred. 

With the defeat of his Mend, the political life of Edgar Athe- 
ling may be considered closed ; he never again emerged from 
his obscurity. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

And ye that from the stately Iwow 

Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Wliose turf, whose shade, whose flkiwers among, 

Wanders he, hoary Thames, along, 

His silver, winding way. 



GaiT. 



• The year which followed the defeat and imprisonment of the 
unfortunate Robert Courthose was marked by an important 
event in the domestic history of Henry and his queen. For the 
first time they held their court at Windlesore — since corrupted 
into the name of Windsor — the only edifice worthy of royalty 
in this country. Originally it had been a hunting-seat of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror — who, taking advantage of its commanding 
situation and proximity to London, which was ever ready to 
revolt against him — erected a castle or fortress on the ancient 
site. Matilda converted it into a palace. 

Although England was indebted to the Saxon queen foi: many 
of her noblest edifices, she had a yet stronger claim upon the 
gratitude of the nation. It appears to have been the aim of her 
life to induce her husband to govern according to the laws of 
Alfred. The Conqueror and his son, William Rufiis, had both 
ruled despotically, taking counsel only of their interests and 
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pasfflons ; but Henry, by the advice of his queen, called the first 
parliament which had been held since the Conquest. The 
assembly, according to Robert of Gloucester,^ met at West- 
minster, and was composed of barons, lords of towns, and bur- 



Although the parliament at first was not permitted to exercise 
much authority in the government of the nation, still it was a 
good commencement. The seed was sown, which in time was 
to yield a fruitful harvest. 

The king of the forest — the stately oak — ^was first an acorn ; 
and the constitution of which England is so justly proud, like 
that stately tree, is the growth of centuries, and at its commence- 
ment was almost as insignificant. 

The court, in 1109, was held at Windsor. Henry, who had 
absented himself from Normandy, was present, as also several 
of his illegitimate children, who appear to have been viewed 
with complacency by Matilda, if not with affection : a proof that 
they were born long before her marriage with the king. One 
of his daughters married Alexander of Scotland, brother to the 
queen ; and the fidelity with which his son, the celebrated Earl 
of Gloucester, defended the title of Matilda's daughter, the 
Empress Maud, to the crown, is presumptive evidence, at least, 
of the gratitude he felt to the memory of the queen her mother. 

The Norman kings long claimed the disposal of the hands of 
their wards — the sons or daughters of the great vassals of the 
crown — left orphans before arriving at their majority, and, in 
many instances, even after they had attained that period. 

It was during the residence of the court at Windsor, that 
Henry's eldest illegitimate son, Kobert, fell in love with the 
beautiful Annabel, the orphan heiress of the Norman lord, Fitz- 
Hayman, whom William the Conqueror had created, for his 
services. Earl of Glamorgan. The young lady, who was only 
sixteen, appears to have been endowed not only with the pride 
but the courage of her race, and refused to listen to the overtures 
of the nameless suitor, who followed her steps with the incense 
of his love : a devotion which was noticed not only by the king 

RBSrBXBlBS. 15 
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and queen^ but soon became the theme of conyersation amongst 
the courtiers. 

One day, as tke youthful heiress was walking in the woods of 
Windsor, attended only by an aged domestic, she encountered 
her lover, who seized the opportunity of urging his suit to the 
fiur girl, whose prudence seems at least to have equalled her 
pride. 

After listening with maiden modesty to the usual rhapsodies 
which, time out of mind, have been the burth^i of the lover's 
song, Annabel inquired to what end he took so much pains to 
woo her. 

" To what end !" repeated the young mim, fervently : " To 
what end should I woo, but to call you mine 1 to have the right 
of guarding you through the perils of life — of passing mine by 
your side — of calling you my wife ? Beshrew my heart I " he 
added, with honest indignation, " if one thought unworthy of 
the purity of your mind could for a moment find entrance 
there!" 

" Really, Matter Robert /" replied the young lady, with a sar- 
castic smile ; " you are too good, too condescending, to ask me 
to share so brilliant a destiny ! You are the son of a king ! 
True, you have neither name nor lands — title nor lordship ! If it 
argues little for your Other's love, it speaks much for your own 
modesty, that you have never felt the lack of them ! I," she 
continued, somewhat proudly, " am only the daughter of the 
Norman earl, Fitz-Hayman, to whom the Conqueror owed 
much of his success, and bring naught to balance my unworthi- 
ness, save the broad lands of Gloucester and Glamorgan ! " 

The young man stood confused and humbled before her, and 
for a few moments was unable to reply to the somewhat bitter 
sarcasm. 

" Right, lady ! " he said, mournfully : " You are right, and 
have taught me the madness of my presumption ! Love weighs 
not such distinctions — ^it was the woman that I loved, and not 
the wealthy heiress ! " 

" Robert ! " said the maiden, in a kinder t(me ; '^ if I have 
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sympathies with the liv'ing, I have also duties to perform towards 
the dead ! The race J sprang from may count escutcheons even 
with the ducal line of Normandy ; nor should I be the furst of 
my name who had mingled their blood with their sovereign's. 
I dare not wed a nameless man ! " 

" Nor shalt thou, sweetheart ! " exclaimed a loud voice near 
them. 

Kobert, indignant that his wooing should have been overheard 
by some prying courtier, as he supposed, clapped his hand upon 
his sword. Annabel would have fled, but the domestic, who, 
during the conversation, had remained in the rear, pronounced 
the name of the king ; and the next moment Henry and Ma- 
tilda, who had been concealed witnesses of the scene, made 
their way through the intervening shrubs. 

" So, minion ! " said Henry, addressing his ward — " minion " 
at that time was used rather as a term of endearment than 
reproach — " thou dost reflise our son for lack of a name ! We 
remedy the defect by one worthy of him and thee. From this 
day forth he shall be styled Fitz-Roy — son of the king ! " 

Robert bent the knee, and kissed the hand of his father — 
Matilda looking on the while with an approving smile ; still the 
lady Annabel appeared undecided. 

Is it not enough 1 " demanded Henry ; " what wouldst thou 
more ? " 

" The name indeed is noble,'' replied the prudent girl ; " but 
a name in itself is nothing ! Where are the lands and lordships 
to support it?" 

" Beshrew me, but thou art a true Norman ! " exclaimed the 
king, with a hearty laugh ; " and provest thyself thy Other's 
child ! Well, I will endow him Norman &shion !" 

" And how may that be, beausire ? " inquired his ward. 

"E'en as the Conqueror endowed thy parent— out of his 
conquests. Robert has won thee, and thou art the heiress of 
Gloucester and Glamorgan. The former can only be held by 
an earl's service. We therefore create him Earl of Gloucester 
in token of our love to him, and great good-will to thee ! " 
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Although the lands thus unceremoniously bestowed by Henry 
upon his illegitimate son had been purchased by, or granted by 
William to Fit^Hayman, his orphan heiress was quite shrewd 
enough to know that it would be no difficult matter for the king> 
were he so disposed, to repossess himself of them; and she 
thought it better, perhaps, to hold them as the wife of its new- 
made earl, than see them pass to the crown.« 

" What say est thou, maiden 1 " inquired the king, somewhat 
tartly. 

"Beausire, it is not for a simple maiden to oppose the wisdom 
of her sovereign ! " 

" A maidenly and sensible reply ! " continued Henry ; "and 
in three days our son shall wed thee ; and if thy first child prove 
a boy," he added, " Maud and I will hold him at the font." 

" Out upon thee, Henry ! " interrupted the queen, pitying the 
confusion of his ward ; *' hast thou no consideration for a maiden's 
blushes, that thou must raise them with thy free speech ? " 

Considerately taking the' heiress aside, Matilda whispered 
kind words of encouragement to her, whilst her husband was 
receiving the acknowledgments of the new-made earl, whose 
heart was more gratified at the kindness of his father than either 
his pride or ambition ; for his after-life proved that he was not 
less grateful than noble in his nature. 

" I believe thee, Robert," said his father, in answer to his 
thanks ; " for I have noted in thee the absence of a greedy 
craving for lands and honors which, after all, perhaps, thou 
hadst some right to expect ! Now thou hast won both, thou wilt 
use them worthily." 

Turning to the queen, the speaker called her to his side, and 
the royal pair resumed their walk, leaving the lovers to come 
to a mutual understanding of their novel position. 

The heiress, who, with all her prudence, had not, it appears, 
been insensible to the manly qualities and devotion of ^r suitor, 
listened to him, as^he spoke, without a frown. 

" Annabel ! " he said, " there lacks but one thing to complete 
my happiness." 
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" And what may that be, Sir Earl 1 " she demanded. 

" To hear from your own lips that the disposal of your hand 
by m^ father is not distasteful to you ! Should it be so, deeply 
as I love you, never will I urge my claims ; I would not win an 
unwilling bride ! " 

Although he had heard the young lady declare her readiness 
to comply with the mandate of the king, the heart of the gene- 
rous Robert was not satisfied. Like most lovers, he pined for 
the confession that the passion was mutual — that the flame which 
consumed his heart had not left her own unscathed. 

" I may own that to the Earl of Gloucester," she replied, 
" which prudence forbade my acknowledging to Master Robert ! 
If the confession of my love," she added, modestly, " can make 
you happy, be happy — for it is yours." 

" The last words of the fair girl, though uttered in as low a 
tone as the murmuring of the dove, made sweetest music to the 
ear of her lover. Again and again he. urged her to repeat them, 
and, in the intoxication of his joy, forgot the difficulties and 
troubles of his wooing. 

As Henry had fixed, the marriage took place within the time 
prescribed, and his valiant son, whose character entitled him to 
a crown, became the husband of one of the richest heiresses of 
the Norman conquerors. 

In the second year after the marriage of his illegitimate son, 
Robert, ambassadors from the Emperor Henry V. arrived to 
demand that the Princess Matilda — who at the age of five years 
had been married by proxy to their imperial master— should be 
given up to them to be conducted to Germany, to her husband. 
In order to meet the expenses of her dower, Henry levied a tax 
of three shillings upon every hide of land in England, by which 
means between eight and nine hundred thousand pounds were 
raised — an enormous sum in those days ; and when the relative 
value of money is considered, far exceeding the dower of any 
English princess in modem times. 

It must have been a severe trial to Matilda parting with her 
daughter, who was still a mere child, about to be united to a man 
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who was forty years her senior. The separation was one of 
those sacrifices of natural affection which royalty imposes upon 
its possessors. 

The thorns which are figuratively said to line a crown, are more 
frequently felt within the heart that on the brow. 

The princess, notwithstanding her tender age, was sent over to 
her husband, attended by a magnificent retinue of ladies and 
nobles, who, according to the Durham chronicler, vied with each 
other in display upon the occasion. She was accompanied both 
by the English and imperial ambassadors ; the former did not 
leave her or resign their charge till they arrived at Mentz, where 
the emperor then resided. The following day she was married 
to him in the cathedral of that ancient imperial city, and crown- 
ed by the Archbishop of Cologne. 

The tomb of the prelate who crowned her still exists. He is 
represented upon it, holding an imperial circlet in each hand, to 
denote that he twice performed that important office — a right 
which was frequently disputed by the other great ecclesiastical 
princes in Germany. One of the two figures kneeling at his feet 
is supposed to have been intended for the Empress Matilda. 

The sovereigns of England, it may be observed, are the only 
monarchs who received the crown sitting ; the rest of the kings 
of Europe are crowned upon their knees, to denote that they re- 
ceive it from the hands of God, through the agency of His minis- 
ter — a deviation from the ancient ritual which many deeply re- 
ligious persons disapprove. 

Another peculiarity is, that the English sovereigns are invest- 
ed with the stole on the day of their coronation. We scarcely 
need remind our readers that the stole is the peculiar badge of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood : in this Protestant country it is 
an anomaly to retain it, though not a greater one, perhaps, than 
the Archbishops of Canterbury still bearing in the arms of their 
see the pallium — ^the badge of their former subjection to the 
Pope of Rome, who, in the church of which he is head, alone 
possesses the right of consecrating and conferring it. 
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The year of Christ a thousand was fuU clear 
One hundred eke, and therewithal eighteen, 
When good Que^i Maud was dead, and laid on bier, 
At Westminster buried, as well was seen. 

Hardingk's Cbboniclb in Yesse. 

Although Henry had succeeded in acquiring the inheritance 
of both his brothers, and thereby fulfilled the prediction of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, his rule in Normandy was frequently dis- 
turbed by the various insurrections which broke out in favor of 
William Clito, the son and heir of the unlucky Robert Courthose, 
who still remained a prisoner in Cardiff Castle. The inhabitants 
of the duchy were greatly dissatisfied at the absence of their sove- 
reign, which deprived them of the splendor as well as the advan- 
tage of a court. The nobles, many of whom retained a sense of 
fidelity to Robert, were easily induced to favor the pretensions 
of his son — which pretensions the Count of Flanders, and Fulk, 
the Earl of Anjou, supported : the former, in accordance with 
his crafty, treacherous policy, secretly ; the latter, openly. 

These considerations compelled the king, in 1110, to separate 
himself from his queen and children, and embark for Normandy) 
whore the war was raging, leaving the regency in the hands of 
Matilda, who so entirely possessed the love and confidence of his 
English subjects, that the kingdom was never more tranquil 
than when the reins of government were intrusted to her hands. 
It seems to have been one of the great purposes of her life to 
ameliorate the condition of the oppressed Saxon population, by 
securing to them, as far as possible, the benefit of the mild and 
equitable laws of their great King Alfred. Kings are frequently 
ungrateful — ^nations rarely or never ; and the devoted loyalty 
of her countrymen — their submission to her rule, and sorrows 
for her death — ^prove that the various benefits she conferred upon 
them were not cast upon an ungrateful soil. 
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Matilda was so richly dowered that her vast revenues enabled 
her to indulge in the taste for architecture and the fine arts, of 
which she was a liberal patroness. It was doubtless owing to 
her influence, as mudi as to a politic desire of gratifying his sub- 
jects, which induced Henry to found and endow the stately Ab- 
bey of Hyde, for the purpose of receiving the remains of Alfred 
the Great and his queen, which had been originally interred in 
a small chapel close to the cathedral of Winchester, and which 
chapel had since fallen into a ruinous state. Henry and Matilda 
were considered as the joint founders of the new abbey, although 
there is little doubt but the credit due to the piety and munifi- 
cence of the undertaking belongs chiefly to the queen, from 
whose revenues the necessary fimds were principally supplied. 

It was not till the year 1112 that the structure was completed, 
when the state of Henry's affairs in Normandy permitted him 
to return to England, and assist, with his pious queen, at the de- 
dication of the abbey, and the translation of the remains of Alfred 
and his consort, Alswitha, to the new church, where a magnificent 
tomb had been prepared for their reception. It must have been 
a gratifying sight to the Saxon population, to see the relics of 
their great king and lawgiver thus honored by the son of the 
Conqueror, the proud Norman nobility assisting. 

At the Reformation, the monument of Matilda's piety was 
profaned by the orders of the brutal Henry VIII., the shrines 
and altars plundered of their rich ornaments, and the endow- 
ments suppressed ; but even he respected the resting-place of 
the greatest of his predecessors. It was reserved for the pre- 
sent century to witness the disgraceful conversion of the once 
stately edifice into a prison, when gentlemen and magistrates 
permitted the bones of Alfred and his queen to be torn from the 
tomb by the hands of thieves and criminals, and dispersed. And 
yet we call ourselves a civilized nation. More monuments have 
been desecrated by the barbarous, ignorant decrees of our cor- 
porate and magisterial bodies — ^more edifices defaced — than by 
the acts of the people. It is not in the lowest ranks that the 
greatest vandalism is to be found. 
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On the return of Henry to Normandy, he concluded a treaty 
of marriage between his heir, Prince William — whom the nation 
generously called Prince Atheling, out of love for his Saxon 
mother — ^and Alice, daughter of his most persevering enemy, 
the Earl of Anjou, who had hitherto supported the claims of the 
son of .the unfortunate Robert to the ducal crown. 

This young prince was conducted soon after by his father into 
Normandy, where he was solemnly recognized by the states as 
the successor of Henry, and the oath of allegiance taken to him 
as such by the nobles, great vassals, vavasours, and burgesses of 
the different cities. William was only twelve years of age when 
he was thus solemnly recognized. The following year a similar 
ceremony took place in England, at Salisbury, where the first 
parliament which had been held since the Norman conquest was 
summoned to meet. 

About the same period, the Empress Maud, then about twelve 
years of age, was married a third time to her husband, Henry 
v., and crowned with him in the cathedral of Mentz. Her con- 
duct appears to have won the affection of the German princes, 
for, at a more advanced period of her life, when left a widow by 
the d,eath of the emperor, the electors offered to elevate to the 
imperial throne any prince of the empire on whom she might 
think proper to bestow her hand : an offer which the prospect of 
succeeding to the English crown mduoed her to reject. 

The time at last approached when the life of useftilness and 
honor of Matilda Atheling was drawing to a close. In the year 
1 117, her husband was compelled to quit England once more for 
Normandy, taking his son William with him, the disturbed state 
of the duchy requiring his presence ; he contrived, however, to 
pass the Christmas with his queen, after which he once more 
quitted her, never to behold her again in this world. ^ 

To the last this estimable princess appeared to feel the duties 
of her exalted station— that royalty had its duties, which were 
more sacred even than its prerogatives ; and, although dying, she 
continued to hold the government with a firm hand — seeing the 
laws equitably administered, and providing, as far as possible, 

rtasaaana. \Q^ 
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againdt the abuses of those who were intrusted to execute 
thera. 

According to the Saxon annals, she expired upon the first of 
May, 1118, at the palace of the Saxon kings, at Westminster, 
universally beloved and regretted by the people, whom she had 
governed in mercy, and whose welfare had been so extensively 
promoted by her marriage. 

Great obscurity prevails as to the exact burial-place of Matil- 
da: some historians assert that she was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, close to the shrine of her uncle, Edward the Confessor ; 
others, that St Paul's was the place of her interment ; whilst 
Tyrrel asserts that she was buried at Winchester. It is more 
than probable that Westminster was the true place of her inter- 
ment : the many votive monuments erected in various churches 
to her memory has given rise to the confusion. 

Henry, who was absent with his son William in Normandy at 
the time of her death, could not quit that distracted country ev^ 
to attend the funeral of his consort, to whose influence with the 
people he in a great measure owed his secure possession of the 
crown ; for it is certain that the migority of the Norman barons 
were imfavorable to his claims, preferring those of his elder 
brother, Robert Courthose. 

Matilda was in the forty-second year of her age, and the 
eighteenth of her marriage, at the time of her death. The Pa- 
lace of Westminster in which she expired, was erected by Ca- 
nute, and rebuilt, after its destruction by fire, by her royal uncle, 
Edward the Confessor, who chiefly resided there, and died in the 
apartment known by the name of the Painted Chamber. 

Of the two surviving children of Henry and Matilda, Wil- 
liam and the Empress Maud, it will be necessary here merely to 
revert to the fate of the former ; the life of his sister will be re- 
corded in that of Henry's second queen and the succeeding reigns. 

Louis le Gros, who at that time filled the throne of France, 
as suzerain of Normandy, supported the claims of William Clito, 
the son of the unfortunate Robert, whom his brother had so 
cruelly dispossessed j but Henry, backed by the powers of Eng- 
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land, succeeded in maintaining his hold upon the duchy. Peace 
was at last concluded, by Louis acknowledging his claims, who 
called upon him to perform the usual act of homage which con- 
firmed the investiture. Rather than consent to what he con- 
sidered a humiliation, Henry Beauclerc at once resigned the 
duchy to his son, who received the oaths of fidelity from the 
states, afler performing the disagreeable ceremony, which, during 
many successive reigns, formed a subject of contention between 
the English and French kings, whose jealous rivalry could ill 
brook a fancied superiority. To the English sovereigns the act 
was mortifying in the extreme ; the French ones regarded it as 
a triumph. 

In 1119, the year after his mother's death, Prince William 
was united to Alice, the daughter of Fulk, Earl of Anjou; and 
the following year set sail for England, attended by a gallant 
train of English and Norman nobility. Henry, who had been 
long absent, returned at the same> time. The king and his son 
parted at Barfleur, never to meet again. The former embarked 
the very night of his arrival, and reached England in safety ; but 
a very different fate was reserved for his unfortunate heir. 

Prince William incautiously commanded three casks of wine 
to be given to the crew of the Blanche Nef — the name of the 
ship in which he embarked with his young and gallant train. The 
vessel was commanded by Fitz-Stephen, the son of the captain 
who had commanded the Mora, which brought William the 
Conqueror to England. Anxious to outstrip the rest of the 
fleet, the impatient young prince ordered the captain to make all 
sail. His orders were fatally obeyed — the vessel struck upon a 
rock and began to sink. 

The heir of Henry and Matilda might have escaped. He 
was already at some distance from the vessel, in an open boat 
with several of his attendants, when the cries of his half-sister 
reached him. Regardless of the danger, he commanded the men 
to row back. As the boat approached the ship so many sprang 
Into it, that it was swamped, and all perished. 

Of the entire crew one only was saved — a poor butcher, who 
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remained clinging to the top of the mast, till he was rescued on 
the following day by a party of fishermen. 

When the news of the disaster which was to plunge so many 
noble families in grief reached England, all was consternation 
and woe — no one could be found to impart the disastrous tid- 
ings to the bereaved king. A favorite page at last ventured to 
impart the news. 

Henry fell into a fit when he heard it, and from that day was ne- 
ver seen to smile. His unnatural conduct towards his unfortunate 
brother Robert merited, perhaps, no less severe a punishment. 
The body of Prince William was never found, and his widow, 
who was little more than twelve years of age, from grief for the 
loss of her husband, took the veil at FontevTaud, where she died 
in the odor of sanctity. 

By this melancholy event, the Empress Maud, the only surviv- 
ing issue of Henry and Matilda, became heiress presumptive to 
the English crown ; but the crimes of Henry to his brother were 
doomed to be punished in his children, not one of whom ever 
mounted the English throne. The principal events in her life 
will be recorded in the reigns of the queens who succeeded Matiir 
da Atheling on the throne. 



END. 
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WOMAN'S LIFE; 



OR, 



By Emilie Carlen^ 

AUTHOR OF " THi5 BIRTHRIGHT," " ROSE OF TISLETON," ETC. 

Price 50 Cents, 

Here is a work whose sijfnal superiority over ilie every -day contribution! to literature 
will insure it readers by tens of thousands. It is one of those rare productions whose first 
appearance is the forerunner of anotlier great name in the world of letters. " Waverley" 
introduced the jrenius of one dt^stined to command the admiration of his own, and of all 
subs, quent j-enrrations ; llio •' Pickwick Papers" did the same lor the illustrious author 
of " Bleak House ;"" and •' Woman's Life," will be found to have performed a similar ser- 
vice for Enielie Ciirlen The work is a monument of the luost sterling genius. It is rich 
in all the elements of a great work ; and while it fascinates by the inti-nsity of its interest, 
it a'so commands tho admiration of the judgment by ilie superiority oi its finish. The 
work abounds with incidents of a probable and natural sort— is tilled with characters 
nicely discriminated, and ii n^ade the vehicle of a high and noble moral, fcihowing the in- 
fluence an<l redeeming powers of character. Miss Carlen wriics with a delicacy, purity 
and viviJne^s. which challenge our highest admiration. Her "Woman's IJfe" will be 
regarded as an important event in the history of literature : and the beauty and freshness 
of its liighiy intert sting pages will insure it an immediate and wide spread popularity. — 
London Wtehly Dispatch. 

Such a story as *' Woman's Life" could not fail to be welcomed by us. The tale is one 
which every irut? novel reader will thank us for recommending to him. — Athenceum. 

There is great interest in the book. Nothing can surpass the fascmation of the scenes 
m which the heroine struggles against a passion to which her heart has entirely surren- 
dered, while her pride would yet stubbornly resist its influence. In many of these scenes 
the effect is quite charming, reminding us of the love of Miss Milner and Dorriforth, in 
Mrs Inchbald's '"Simple Story." — Examiner. 

A more spirited and interesting novel we have never read j with more of life than any 
of Miss Bremer's works, possessing the same kind of home mterest as that charmmg ro- 
mance, '• The Initials," pure in tone, and equally free from exaggerated sentiment and 
ttuf^ commonplace. — Literary World. 

t^ Copies of the aliove justly celebrated work will l>e sent to any one by return of 
mail, on tne receipt of 60 cents in a letter. Address the letter to the Pubhshers, and then 
receive the work by return of mail, Postage free. 

OABBETT ft CO., Puliihen, 

No. 18 Ann Street, New Yorlc. 
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IIK tftl^T 



OR, 



WHO IS THE HEIE ? 

By the Author Of '^ Amy LaTTvrettoe," ** G-us Ho'w- 

ard ; or, How to Win a wife," " Stanfleld 

Hall," '* Harry Ashton," Etc. 

BEAUTIPULLT ILLUSTRATED WITH DESIGNS FROM THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

, Price 50 Cent^-. 

This is without doubt one of the roo«t fascinating books that ever we had the pleasure 
of perusing. Written by the same pen to which we are indedted for " Amy Lawrence^" 
&c., one opens it with a hope that an intellectual feast is in store for him. Nor is he dis- 
appointed. As a romance, there is nothing objectionable about it. The most fastidious 
in these matters might real it with profit to themselves, and, having read, could not fail 
to recommend iu perusal to others. A glance at its welcome pages recalls tlie pleasure of 
a first acquaintance with the charming heroine, at that pleasing period when, like Spring 
and Summer, girlhood and womanho<>d are blending, when the sylph-like outline begins 
to fill, the form becomes more round, and the step, without losing its elasticity, firmer ; 
and we earnestly follow her titfough many trials, patiently and heroically borne, until she 
w united with Gus Howard, the hero of the story. ^ 



GUS HOWARD ; 



HOW to WIN A WIFE. 

By the Author of " Minnie Grey," " Amy Lawrence," 
" Stanfield Hall," Etc. 
:DoA.-u.tifixll3r XlltxaitarArtecl. 

Price 50 Cents. 

The " Qud)ec Mercury,^' in a criticism of this work, says : — " Gus may, par excellence, 
claim the title of hero ; for certainly, in the whole range of our acquaintance with light 
literature, we have no where met with any character whose lot it had been to be the 
sport of greater vicissitudes of fortune than those experienced by Gus Howard, afterwards 
E^rl of Eserick. The dramatic interest of the plot ; the skilful manner in which it is 
wrought out ; the high, daring and noble qualities of the chief hero, and of his friend, 
Frank Wilton ; the resistless fascination hovering round the lovely Minney Grey, all com- 
bine to form a story of thrilling interest, extraordinary adventures, and hair-breadth es- 
capes, as well as in scenes of deep and tender pathos. The interest never flags ; and the 
attention of the reader is absorbed until the very last, in tracing the eventful career of 
the hero and the heroine." 

jj^ Copies of either of the above justly celebrated works will be sent to any one by re- 
turn of mail, on the receipt of the price in a letter. Address the letter to the Publishers, and 
you will then receive the work by return of mail, free of Postage. 

Published and for sale by OABBETT ft COo 

No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 
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IN PREPARATION AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED 

A BOOK FOR THE CAR, THE BOAT, THE STAGE AND THE FIRE-SIPE. 



^ Book not for a {Has, but for all lime anb Ij^lacta. 



MRS. PARTINGTON'S 

Contcdning the Queer sayings of Mrs, Partington, and the 
Funny doings of her remarkable Son, Isaac 

Also, the most amusing collection extant, of Playful Pons, Priceless Poems, Pleasing 
Prose, Popular Parodies, and Political Pasquinades, Rhyme without Reason and Reason 
without Rhyme, Anecdotes, Conundrums, Anagrams, and in fact all kinds of Funny Grams 

LLUSTRATED WITH ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MOST AMUSING ENGRAVINGS. 



Prepared express- McLean, Leech, i 

ly for this work Phiz, Hine, Hen- i 

from designs by the ning, Fenniel, 

most eminent comic Cruickshank, Doyle 

Artists of the day, Gooter, Magee, &c. j 

iz. — &c. 

Consistmg of Initial Lettera, Illustrations to short Stories, new readings from old An* 
thors, Hits at the follies of the Day, Head Pieces, Tail Pieces, and all kinds of Laughable 
Pieces. The whole arranged with the view to make it the most amusmg work of the 
kind ever published, and at the same time entirely free from every thing coarse or vul- 
gar. A hand-l)ook of amusement for any family. 

It will be published in time for the Holidays, (for which it will be an elegant and apprO' 
priate Present) in the best manner — ^well printed, on beautiful Paper. In Cloth, gilt 76 
cents. In Paper, neat, with ornamented cover, 50 cents. j 

JIS' Copies of the aoove work will be sent to any person by return of mail, on receiptj 

of the price endorsed in a letter, to 

OASBETT ft CO., 
No. 18 Am Streeet New York. 
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NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE BIVOUAC 



THE ADYENTUKES 

OF 

CAPTAIN BLAKE. 

BY W. H. MAXWELL, 

" Author of "The Bivouac ; or, The Rival SuitorSi" 

"Stories of Waterloo," "Hector 

Ollalloran," &c. 

Price 50 CerUi. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



" Tliis is another of the clever novels of the author of " Stories of Waterloo," and an 
exc(M*dingly humorous tale it is. Irish life of the past generation is pictured to the life, 
intprsp-rsed with anecdotes of well known men. Some recollections are given of the 
Fieki of Waterloo, and the whole is dove-taifed int > an interesting narrative of the 
Parentage, Birth, Education, Exploits, and amours of a gallant and dashing son of Erin. 
All who want to pass a dull evening, or are in want of a hearty good lauffh, we recom- 
mend to invest the sum of iialf a dcular in the purchase of this very readable book." — 
British Whig. 

'^ Maxwell has few equals an4 no sup«rioT as a romance writer. He is equally felici- 
tous in all he attempts ; whether he depicts ihe flashing of the ' red artillery,* the furious, 
headlong dash of a cavalry chaise, the steady tramp of the infantry, and all the other 
pomp and circumstance of war ; or delineates with exquisite skill the emotions of the 
heart. But it is for his rich and genial humor that we especially admire the works of this 
admirable writer. The ' Adventures of Captain Blake' is one o( the best books that Max- 
well has yet produced, and is printed in a style worthy of its uncommon merit."— Jfam- 
ing i^ar. 

" The adventures of Capt. Blake is a decided hit. It will prove one of the moat popular 
novels of the season. The interest excited is very great, and we regret that it will not 
bear such division as would enable us to give an intelligible extract." — WeMjf Dispatch. 

" The Adventures of Capt. Blake, by W. H. Maxwell, author of the 'Bivouac,' 'Stories 
of Waterloo,' &c. This is a book worthy of the author, whose fame has been established 
In several ix>pular works. It is full of stirring scenes, and Mrill bo read with avidity." — 
Bochester BepxOMcan. ^ 

" The Adventures of Capt. Blake, we think, tend much to exalt and extend the fame of 
its author. We have hurried through its pages with an avidity which must find its apology 
in the interesting character of the incidents and the very vivid and graphic stjrle in which 
they arc described."— tS^MCtafor. 

4^ Copies mailed to any address in the United States, Postage free, on receipt of 60 
cents. Address 

OABBBTT ft CO., Publishon, 

18 Ann Street, New York. 
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DASHES OF AMERICAN HUMOR! 



TOitf) XllttstvatCons, bs Soji^n Jleec)). 
In Paper, 50 Cents — Cloth, 15 Cents. 

FIRST AMERICAN EDITION OF THIS POPULAR WORK THAT SOLD IN GREAT 
BRITAIN TO THE EXTENT OP 20,000 COPIES. 



OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 



" An amusing collection of characteristic tales and sketches that we think infinitely 
superior to many of Sara Slick's similar efforts." — Loiidon Times. 

*' Mr. Howard Paul, who has distinguished himself in London by his "American Maga- 
zine." has made his appearance in a serial work devoted to the limning of American 
character, scenes and incidents — all of the sketches in which are by the same facile hand. 
We can especially recommend tliese chapters of pleasantry to our readers." — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

•• Howard Paul's volume, with John Leech's funny caricatures^ is droll, and answers 
the purpose — to make the public laugh and be merry." — Vivian, %n London Leader. 

" Close on the heels of Sam Slick's new book ' Traits of Yankee Fun,' we have a simi- 
lar woi k, by Mr. Howard Paul, and with all due deference to our favorite Slick, we must 
confes-2 that the • Dashes of American Humor' give him a severe poke in the rjbs — from 
which he will not recover, at least, until his next volume appears. Some of the ' Dashes' 
are written with vigor, freshness, and a quaint observance of Humor." — Weekly Times. 

" A collection of fanciful sketches, written in a free off-handed style, and admurably 
illustrated, by John Leech." — JerroWs Weekly Newspaper. 

" The American school of humor is nti generis, and Mr. Howard Paul's ' Dashes' are ' 
very excellent specimens of easy, rattling, vivacious writing of this class.— Smtley'ii ' 
Miscdhmy. 

" Yankee fun never had a particular hold of our hearts, but there is a great deal in the ' 
Sketches of American Humor that will pass well for genial humor and agreeable read- ' 
ing. "— JbAn Foster, in the Examiner. 

"Racy, lively, and imaginative, these Dashes of transatlantic Humor will doubt 'esr 
command a good sale. Mr. Howard Paul writes with ease, and occasionally let« drop r. 
brilliant from his pen that is worth the setting." — London News of the World. 

"Unforced and natural, pleasant and whimsical are many of the papers in this 
volume." — John BtM. 

" A neat scrap book of stray whims, with a preface bv Mr. Buckstone, the Comedian, 
and illustrations by Leech, the famous caricaturist of Punch. * * ♦ • Mr. Paul 
writes with a dash and verve that sends us along rejoicingly. "—S«[r« Ltfe. 

4^ Copies of the above work mailed to^any address in the Union, Postage Frsb, on 

receipt of 60 cents, prepaid, addressed to 

OABBETT, ft CO., PubliaherB, 
No. 18 Ann street, New York. 
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11¥ LiWllie 

OR, 

THE FREEMASON'S DAU6HTER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP 

" Minnie Grey, or the Ancestral Curse,^^ " Stanjield 

Hall,'' " The Will and The Way,'' etc. 

Beautifally niiutrated.— Priee 50 CentB. 

This is a cheap reprint of a truly excellent Novel, that has had a very extensive sale 
ever since its first appearance, which will continue unabated until every lover of light 
literature has read^he vrork. As a Romance, there is nothing objectionable about it ; the 
most fastidious in tbese matters might read it with profit to themselves, and having read 
it, could not fail to recommend its perusal to others. A glance at its welcome pages re- 
calls the pleasure of a first acquaintance with the charming heroine, at the pleasing period 
when, like spring and summer, girlhood and womanhood are blending, when the sylph- 
like outline begins to fill, the form becomes round, and the step, without losing its elas- 
ticity, firmer — and we earnestly follow her through many trials patiently and heroically 
borne — through her womanhood and widowhood— 'Until she is united to Henry 
Beacham, who is as faithful a lover as the long soficring Dobbin in " Vanity Fair. " Amy 
lAwrence" is emphatically a " Lady's Book," but it has rejoiced the heart of many a 
hardened old sinner of the sterner sex ; for as the General's faithful old adherent, Rigid, 
observes, speaking of Amy, " she is an Angel ; I have not been deceived in her." 
Neither will you, gentle reader —BritUh Whig. 



OR, 

THE STOLEN WILL. 

BY MRS. GORE, 

Authoress of '' Abednego, the Money Lender/' Bta 

Price 25 Cents, 

This is the title of a new romance from the pen of Mrs. Gore, deservedly esteemed one 
of the very best writers of the a^e. "We know not that we have ever been so deeply 
moved by the delineation of fictitious woes, as during oar perusal of this heart-melting 
tale. The interest of the story is based upon the secret marriage of a wealthy young 
merchant, to a young, innocent, and trusting girl, whom circumstances prevent 
from ever seeing the father of her child, after the evening of the consummation of her 
nuptials. Her child, the heir of Craigallan Castle, is thwarted for many years by the 
machinations of a double-dyed villian, Ludovico, whose hellish schemes are, however, 
finally frustrated ; but not before the youthful heir and his affianced sweetheart pass 
through perils of the most trying description, which are depicted with matchless force 
and naturalness. The book is one that must have an immense sale, if merit meets with 
its deserts. 

j(^ Copies of either of the above justly celebrated works will be sent to any one hy 
return of mail, on the receipt of the price in a letter. Address the letter to the Publishers, 
and you will then receive the work by returp of mail, free of Postafje. 

Published and for sale by GABBETT ft CO., 

No. 18 Ann Street, New Tork. 
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THE GREAT WORK NOW READY. 

HARRY ASHTON ; 

OR, 

THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

<<Amy Lawrence^" '' Stanfield Hall," ''Gas Howard," 
"Mlnney Grey," etc. 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

Price 60 Cents. 

niis IS another new Novel by the gifted author of '' Gus Howard," and surpasses in point 
of ingenuity of intrigue and skill ful eom bination any of this writer 's former efforts. It has had 
immense success in London, where it has run through one of the weekly journals of that 
city, the cireulation of which has been increased many thousands by its great popularity. 

Whoever has admired the deep interest and dramatic descriptions in " Stanneld Haill," 
and " Amy Lawrence,'' must certainly pronounce Harry Ashton to be equally felicitious 
and effective in these points. The author, without in the least imitating^ has strongly re- 
minded us of the wit, gallantry, and adventurous spirit so conspicuous in Lever's works. 
The work is destined to have a great sale. 

A BOOK H^tUAIi TO MONTE €RI§TO. 



ELLEN DEYERE; 

OB, 
BY THE AUTHOB OV 

"HARRY ASHTON," ETC., 

GoDtaining 194 pages, which is 44 more than is emfaraced in any rival 
edition. 

Price only 26 Cents. 

The romantic character of this remarkable tale, blended with the profusion of incidents, 
and the powerful descriptive episodes, render it one of the most impressive and agreeable 
works of fiction that have appeared for many years. All of the tales by Mr. jTr. Smith 
exhibit a flowing style of description, and a knowledge of life, that one turns to with 

Pleasure, after the ordinary vapidities of the novel press ; and in none of his works has 
e concentrated all of his varied powers with more effect, than in the present romance. 
There is a charming Men seance observable in many parts of it, that remind us of Dumas ; 
and in the chapters of passions where the heart is under the strong influence of Love, 
Hate, Revenge or Jealousy, the author ftur eclfpses even the greatest efibrts of the famous 
French novelist. 

The present is tlie oxlt complete and unmutilated edition of this great Work now before 
the public* Any one can satisfjr himself of this fact by examining the various editions in 
the market. The work now offered contains ehshtt-two chapters, being sirmEir cha^Avrs 
MORK than are embraced in any rival edition. 

j8^ Copies of either of the above justly celebrated works will be sent to any one by re- 
turn of iiioil, on the receipt of the price in a letter. Address the letter to the Publishers, and 
you will then receive the work by return mail, free of Postage. 
Published and for sale by OABBETT ft CO.i 

No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 
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% d^reat historical l^omance. 



S If U 



•In Historical RoniMince* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

^^ Amy Lawrence,^* ^^ Minnie Grey; or, Who is the 

Heir r '' Harry Ashton; or, The Will and 

The Way;' Etc. 

" Among the maltifarioas productions of modern Homance writers, this noble \irork 
stands pre-eminently foremost. It is divided into three parts— each portion illustrative 
of one of the most marked and famous epochs in the history of England. In the first 
portion, the author gives us a series of brilliant pictures descriptive of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the brave but rude and stubborn Saxons, and their equally valiant but more 
polished and chivalrous antagonists, the haughty Normans. Since the magic wand of 
Scott has been broken, no writer has depicted in such powerful and glowing colors the 
various grades of feudal life. 

" In the second part, the scene shifts to one of the most exciting periods of English his- 
tory—the reign of the royal Bluebeard, Henry VIIL, who * never spared a man in his an- 
ger or a woman in his lust ; ' and admirably has our author performed his difficult task. 
Tiie high dramatic interest of the plot ; the developments of Court intrigues, in love and 
politic* ; the perils and adventures of the hero and heroine of the story ; the rapid, unin- 
terrupted sweep of the narrative, which seems to bear the reader with it, and render him 
an actual spectator o( the stormy scenes ot that stormy era, stamp the work as one of the 
gnreatest historic and chivalric Romances since the days of Sir Walter Scott. Never were 
characters more nicely discriminated or more vividly portrayed. The sensual tyrant; 
hin fair, ill-fated Queen ; the astute, ambitious and indomitable Woolsey, and his inimitable 
jester, all seem to live, breathe, and move once more at the ] or. 

" The third book contains the most graphic delineations of ics 

of that renowned champion of the people's rights, Oliver Ci ed 

Charles, that have ever yet been given, either by historian oi ir- 

ring incidents are worked up with consummate skill by the a Mt 

entertaining romance— a volume that is uparalleled for int he 

greatest books of either Sue, Dumas, Bulwer, or James." 

This work is published entire, from the Entrlish edition, wit! iro 

large handsome volumes. Price One Dollar. 

JS* Copies o( the above work will be sent to any person I ipt 

of th*i price endorsed in a letter, to 

OABSETT ft CO., Publiakers, 

' 18 Ann Street, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR FIRESIDE AMUSEMENT. 

COMIC LECTURES; 

A Budget of 

WIT AND HMOK ; 

OR, MORSELS OF 

MIRTH FOR THE MELANCHOLY: 

ACERTAIN CURE FOR "THE BLUES," 



AND ALL OTHER 



COMPRISING 



COMIC LECTURES ON HEADS, FACES, NOSES, MOUTHS 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, &c., WITH SPECIMENS OF 
ELOQUENCE, TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES, DELINEATION OF EC- 
CENTRIC CHARACTERS, 
COMIC SONGS, 
&o. &c. 

BY DR. W. VALENTINE, 

THE fAYOBITE DELHTEATOB OF ECCEirrBIG CHABAGTERS. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 

TWELVE PORTRAITS OF DR. VALENTINE, 

IN HIS MOST CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 

Price 50 (7cnfe. 

The FoDowing are some of the Notices of this Work, 

Nbw Works.— Dr Valmti'ne''s Comic Lectures. — ^The author of these Lectures is well 
knOMm throughout the country as a man of a great deal of comic power. He has creat- 
ed a vast amount of amusement in this day, and has at length concluded to give the 
world the benefit of his series of Lectures— which have provoked so much laughter — in 
print. The book is well printed, and is embellished with several portraits of the Doctor 
in his various characters. — Prentice, of the Louisville Journal. 

A handsome volume of 192 pa^es, a real budget of wii and humor, in the shape of " Comic 
Lectures, Delineations, Eccentric Characters, Comic Songs," &c. &c., of the well-known 
Dr. Valentine. It contains twelve engravings, all of which are most excellent. The Doc- 
tor is known far and near as one of the most mirth-andfuuprovoking fellows living, and 
this book is in every respect typical of himself. — Louisville Adv. 

No one can possibly read it without enjo>'ing its humor. It is a perfect carc-di8i)cller. 
Our fair readers ma> rely upon there bemg nothing in the book approximating in the 
■lighest degree to indelicacy. — Godey^s Lady^s Book. 

Jigr Copies of the above work mailed to any address in the Union, Postage Frkk, on 
receipt of 50 c^vts, prepaid, addressed to OABBETT, ft CO., Pnblislieri, 

No. 18 Ann street, New York. 
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A NEW NOVEL, EQUAL TO CHASLES O'HALLET. 



THE BIVOUAC; 



OR, 



BT WM. H. MAXWELLi 

Author of " Hector O'Halloran,'^ " Stories of Water. 

loo,'' " Wild Sports of the West,^' Etc. 

Beantifiilly nimtrated.— Prioe 50 Oenti. 

This Capita ve 

intriffuet, bri nd 

lerrime dcfea ve 

snid. to a po] n. 

Wrt have not ite 

of iu qaality »e- 

le!ler in the he 

church-yard, mt 

description o le- 

field ; the pre nis 

" coufessioni ler 

delineations ilce 

descriptions lie 

humorous po "»- 
ingStar. 



A HUMOROUS NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF "HANDY ANDY." 



RORY O'MORE, A ROMANCE. 

Bs 0amuel €ovtv. 

Author of ^^Handy Andy,'' Etc. 

Price 60 Cents, 

This "Work is Illiistrated, and Contains 230 Octavo Pages. 

"Man is the only animal endowed with the faculty of Laughter, and why should he 
not, then, on all fitting occasions, carry out the happy designs of his creation ? He 
should — he should I and not merely with the cynical grin of a dyspeptic hyena neither, 
but in good, round, hilarious, window-rattling burets, such as almost every page of 
Lover's Irish Stories will throw him into. — Saturday Courier. 

M^ Copies of either of the above justly celebrated works will be sent to any one by 
return of mail, on the receipt of the price in a letter. Address the letter to the Publishers, 
and you will then receive the work by return of mail, free of Postage. 

Published and for sale by OABS^TT ft CO., 

No. 18 Ann Stroect New York. 
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GARRETT & CCS LIST CONTINUED. 



W. H. MAXWELL'S NOVELS. 



THE AOynrrUllES of GAFT. "BLATTK. niustrated. 200 ocUto pages. 

" The' adreuture of Oapt- Blake is a thrilline work, replete with adventiire incident, 
character and plot of ao exciting description. It will prove one of thp most popular 
novels of the season. The interest excited is very great, and we regret tb»t it will not 
bear such iivision as would enable as to give an intelligible extract "— Weekly Dispatch. 

THE BIVOUAC; OB, THE EIVAL SUITOBS. With beautiful illustrations. 100 
octavo pagea. 
This cnpital book is of the " Charles O'Malley " school ; Aill of dashing adventures, 
lore intrigues, brilliant sketches of battle scenes, in which the inspiring headlonj; charge 
and terrible defeat are detailed with all the force of truth. The warlike defH:riptions 
wilt vie with the most animated scenes in Alison or Napier; and the humorous portions 
of the book have no peers but in the pages of Lever or Lov^. 

8T0BIE8 OF WATEELOO. 112 large octavo pages. 

MhxwoU has few equals and no superior as a romance writer. He is equally felicitous 
in all he attempts ; whether he depicts the flashing of the " red artillen ," the furious, 
headlong dash of a cavalry charge, the steady tramp of the infantry, and all the other 
pomp and circumstance of war ; or delineates with exquisite skill the emotions of the 
heart. 



BOOKS WORTH READING. 



WOMAirS LIFE; OB, THE TBIALS OF CAFBICE. By Miss Emilib Cailbh, 

author of '' The Lover's Stratagem," " Chance and Change;" or, '^ The BeautiAil 
Protfg«»." 212 octavo pages. 

THE ADYENTU&ES OF KICK COSTieAK; OB, THE LADDEB OF COLD. 

By the author of ^'Wayside Pictures," etc. Beautifully illustrated. 216 octavo 

pagef. ■* 

COrNT JUUZN; OB, THE LAST DAYS OF THE GOTH. By the author of 

" Guy Rivers." " The Yemassee," etc. 201 octavo pages. 

^OCHESTEB; OR, THE MEBBY DATS OF EHOLAKD. By the author of 
•'The Jesuit." " Tho Young Ghevidier," etc. Beautifully illustrated, containing 
200 Octavo p:iges. 

FAIB. B05AM0ND; OR, THE QmSEN'S VICTIM. By the author of "Robin 
Hood." "Quinteu Matseys," etc., illustrated. This work contains 232 octavo 

pages. 1 vol. 

CHAIG ALLEN CASTLE; OB, THE STOLEN WILL. By Mrs. Gorr, author of 
" Abcdisego, The Money Lender," etc. 128 octavo pages. 

THE FOBTUNE-TiiLLEB OF SAINTE AYOYE; OB, THE MYSTEBIOUS 

STE,ANG£R. By EuoBNB Svb. Translated from the French by Fayette Robin* 
son. 1 vol., containing 204 octavo pages. 

aUINTEN KATSfiYS ; OB, THE BLACKSMITH OF ANTWEBP. By Pibucb 

F.AGAN. Esq., author of " Robin Hood," *' Fair Rosamond," etc 1 voL, paper. 
Thi.<( work contains 224 octavo pages, and is beautifully illustrated. 

BOBT 0'M^E» « Romance. By Samubl Lovbr, author of '' Handy Andy," etc 1 
vol. paper. This Work is illustrated, and contains 230 octavo pages. 
'* Man is the only animal endowed with the faculty of Laughter, and why should he 
not, then, on all fitting occasions, carry out the nappy designs of his creator 7 He 
should— he should ! and not merely with the cynical grin of a dyspeptic hyena neither, 
but in good, round, hilarious, window-rattling bursts, such as almost every page of L«v* 
•r's Irish Stories will throw him into.^—SkUurday Courier. 
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